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4 NEW COMMONWEALTH 


has its own representatives in every country of the 
Commonwealth ; more than sixty trained observers 
who not only send us the fews we want here—but 
tel! us what kind of news is wanted there... 


NEW COMMONWEALTH 


provides the only continuous and authoritative 
analysis of economic trends in every. country of the 
Commonwealth ; its major articles are by specialists 
of international repute in their particular spheres... 


faces economic and political facts with sincerity and 
realism ; its editorial outlook has won approval and 
respect in every country of the Commonwealth... 


NEW COMMONWEALTH 


is an acknowledged authority on Commonwealth 
finance and investment; its outspoken assessments 
and forecasts are followed as closely in the 
Dominions and Crown Colonies as in the City 
itself... 
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3 NEW COMMONWEALTH 
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Four good reasons why NEW COMMONWEALTH 
: j holds its important and influential over- 
seas readership ; 


Four good reasons why more than 400 British firms 
& find it the most successful advertising 
medium for all Commonwealth markets ; 


Four good reasons WHY NEW COMMONWEALTH 
ent ADVERTISING COULD HELP TO 
FILL YOUR ORDER BOOKS. 


Commonwealth 


33 TOTHILL STREET, LONDON, 
Telephone : WHitehall 9233 
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Ask the Chief Typist 


Experience has taught the chief typist to value a type- 
writer for qualities that may not be instantly discernible. 
Take the new Imperial. It’s a quick, quiet and thorough- 
ly efficient typewriter, but the chief typist will tell you 
that it’s much more than that. Suppose, for instance, 
that a long and complicated balance sheet is being 
typed and an urgent letter is required. The long 
carriage, complete with balance sheet, can instant- 
ly be removed from the machine, the letter 
typed, and the balance sheet completed 
later. And that’s only one of the many 
advantages made possible by the exclus- 
ive Imperial feature of interchangeable 
carriage, platen roller and type-unit. 


Imperial 


IMPERIAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY LTD LEICESTER & HULL 
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Wilson Lovatt & Sons, Ltd., oper 


one of the largest an 
+a in Britain. Here, 4 large fleet 
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Tractors &B Scrapers have helped to push pr 
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A WATCH 


FOR LONG AND FAITHFUL 
SERVICE “SoG 





Appreciation of faithful service finds a fitting expression in a Benson 
watch—a personal, long-lasting gift combining superb craftsmanship 
with distinction in design. Appropriately enough, many leading 
firms and committees consult Benson’s about their staff awards. For 
Benson’s reputation is founded upon the long and faithful service of 
their watches. Should you seek advice on this problem Benson’s have 
over one hundred years’ experience upon which to draw, Please write 
for illustrated ¢atalogue to>— 


PRESENTATION DEPARTMENT 


J.W. BENSON LTD 


25 OLD BOND STREET-LONDON -wWi 
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24 HOURS A DAY 


on 


CRUISES 


A 13DAY CRUISE 
in the 
24,000 ten 
liner 
_—, “CHUSAN” 
© SS” From London — 3 july 
TO NORWEGIAN FIORDS 
FARES FROM £66 FIRST CLASS 


A 20-DAY CRUISE in the 30,000 ton LINER “ARCADIA” 
From Southampton — 3! July and Greenock—2 Aug. to F/ORDS, 
OSLO, GOTHENBURG, HAMBURG and AMSTERDAM 
From Southampton—~ FARES FROM £101 FIRST CLASS 
FROM £58 TOURIST CLASS 
From Greenock — £6 less FIRST CLASS 
— £4 less TOURIST CLASS 


14-16 COCKSPUR ST., S.W.1 */Tel: WHitehall 4444 
122 LEADENHALL ST., E.C.l * Tel: AVEnue 8000 & 
OR YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 
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WATES LIMITED 


Building and 
Civil Engineering Contractors 
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Adjusting a G.E.C. es 
fluorescent tube choke : << oo 
in the anechoic room gee 
in preparation for \ajie 
measuring the almost 


inaudible purr of 





the choke. 


It has always been the conviction of the G.E.C, that 
the provision of scientific service to industry is 
vitally important. It fosters fundamental research 
which results in the solution of practical problems. 





The wide variety of subjects Power Generation & Utilization, Switchgear, 

covered at the G.E.C. Research > . . "ae 
Laboratories, Wembley, include bles, Lighting, Heating, Communications, 
Radio, Television, Electronics, Household 


Electric Appliances. 





INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 





THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO LTD. MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON we2 
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Sea passages cost from £100 return. 

With a choice of over a dozen steam- 

ship lines, any Cooks office can give 

™ you impartial advice and complete the 

4 booking for your journey right to your 

g final destination. For details of this and 
other offers of 


SEA TRAVEL- SEE 


COOKS 


Thos. Cook & Son Ltd., Dept. D/2/RO, Berkeley Street, London, 
W.1, or branches, 


MAKE YOUR OW; 









Films can help your busi- 
ness in so many ways—by 
stimulating goodwill — by 
increasing productivity—by 
promoting sales. 











wees With modern 16-mm. Cine Equipment it does not 
Si— require specialised skill to produce films of professional 
TRAINS YOUR 
are by showing how quality. 

oe We can supply the equipment and show you how to 
SPEEDS use it. 


PRODUCTION by 


0 Films made by your own organisation will obviously 
me and motion Study. 
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Part of the 

David Brown 
contribution to the 
Coryton Refinery 


With acknowledgments to Vacuum Oil Co. Ltd. 


THIS THAMES-SIDE PLANT WILL 
PROCESS NEARLY A MILLION 
TONS OF CRUDE OIL ANNUALLY 


The Vacuum Oil Company’s new 
12,000,000 refinery at Coryton, on 
Thames Estuary, will be one 

of the few in the world designed 
specially for the manufacture of 
high-grade lubricating oils. It will 


ortant benefit to Britain’s economy, 
vid Brown have contributed no 
less than 140 sets of complex valve 
castings for the power plant and 
boiler house alone, apart from large 
quantities of tube supports and 
process approximately 900,000 tons pump castings for most of the main 
of crude oil annually. To this im- _ refinery units, etc. 


THE 


DAVID BROWN 


COMPANIES 


DAVID BROWN & SONS (HUDDERSFIELD) LTD. * THE KEIGHLEY GEAR COMPANY 

THE DAVID BROWN FOUNDRIES COMPANY DAVID BROWN-JACKSON LTD. 

DAVID BROWN TRACTORS (ENGINEERING) LTD LAGONDA LTD. 

THE DAVID BROWN TOOL COMPANY ASTON MARTIN LTD. 

DAVID BROWN TRACTORS (RIRE) LTD. DAVID BROWN & SONS 8.4. (PTY.) LTD. 

DAVID BROWN GEARS (LONDON) LTD. DAVID BROWN 

THE OOVENTRY GEAR COMPANY PRECISION EQUIPMENT (PTy.) L¥p. 

DAVID BROWN MACHINE TOOLS LTD. DAVID BROWN (CANADA) LTD 
Associated Company DAVID BROWN (AUSTRALASIA) PTY. LTD. 


Sole Selling Agent in the U.K.: THE DAVID BROWN CORPORATION (SALES) LIMITED 
Head Office: 96/97 Piccadilly, London, W.1 





involved 
it’s solved 
in a moment! 


However 






. . . Whatever the problem, you can 
work out the answer—and it’s at your 
finger-tips there and then . . no wasted 
time waiting for departmental assist- 
ance. CURTA is the handiest cal- 
culating machine now on the market. 
It is precision built for absolute 
accuracy—it adds, subtracts, multiplies, 
divides, and is ideal for Financial 
Executives, Brokers and all Professional 
men. 


Provided with tens transmission and visible diais throughout, together 
with a handy reversing lever and split clearance of the product register. 
Write or *phone today for a demonstration. 
Model | Capacity 8x 6x Il 

Model 2 Capacity 1] x 8 x iS 

' - yy 

LONDON OFFICE MACHINES LTD 
LONDON OFFICE MACHINES LIMITED 
Dept. E, Terminal House, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 


Tel.: SLOane 1061, 1626, 3268, 3274 


+h Office: Lombard House, Great Charles Street, Birmingham 3. 
Tel. ; coma 1210. Branches also at Glasgow, Manchester, Sheffield, 
Nottingham, Dublin. 


£35.10.0 
£45. 0.0 
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Who’s holding 


the baby 
in Egypt now? 


Egypt's Ex-King Farouk x 


Influential people i in over 100 countries 
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Whose finger is on 
the trigger 
in Indo-China? 








France’s Ex- ea La 








keep abreast of world news through 


TIME magazine 


Five separate editions of TIME MAGAZINE, 
with the same editorial content, are published 
in English every week. One edition circulates 
only in the United States. The other four—the 
International Editions— published simultan- 
eously, are read by important people in over 
100 countries outside the U.S. 

TIME’s net paid audited circulation exceeds 
2,000,000 copies each week. More than 903 out 
of every 1,000 TIME readers hold important 


You can buy advertising 


the editions you want, covering the world 
markets in which you are most interested. 


TIME Atlantic 
TIME Pacific 


TIME Latin American 
TIME Canadian 
TIME US. ; 


The Weekly Newsmagazine of the 


TIME & LIFE BUILDING, 


positions in business, government and the 
professions. They look upon TIME not 
only as the best means of keeping abreast 
of international news, but as an introduc- 
tion to the world’s foremost companies and 
products. People around the world can 
read all the week’s important news — 
including your advertising news—while it is 
still news. The Advertisement Manager will 
be pleased to give you further information. 


Famous advertisers 
like Fora Motor Co., 
Limited are using 


space in just 





this powerful 
international medium 
to develop their as 
world markets. Scptticaincans wammarneren 
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HAPPY MARRIAGES Chicago, Detroit 
WHITE WINE} as well as 


CHICKEN: New York- 


> 
Direct flights from LONDON 
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‘Made tor each other’ a chicken of tender years and a choice white 
wine. The bird is your business, the wine is Saccone & Speed’s, 
who offer for your delectation a very tempting list. Note the modest 
prices of these sound wines. Write please for our list. 
St. Germain, Premiétres Cétes de Bordeaux, 
'* medium dty veo ave von “ns 
Graves Villiére, a fine round Wine, rather 
dry eye ses nee ave eee eo 9/6 
§ Barsac, medium rich ... eee oe one » 10/6 
Haut Sauternes, rich, fruity and very 
attractive =... eos eos owe cee 2 11/6 
Orders for 4 bottles and over carriage paid. 





Per bottle 7/6 


 SACCONE & 


, x2 SACKVILLE ST. 


SPEED, LTD. 


LONDON, W.1. 





EST. 1839 
* - * a 3 
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Your best route to anywhere in the U.S.A. 


If your destination in the U.S.A. is not on the Eastern 
seaboard, you save valuable time by taking a Pan American 
Clipper* direct from London to Detroit or Chicago. You 
fly in comfort by specially designed Rainbow Super 6 
Clipper. 


This exclusive Pan American service is, of course, in 

TH Fo B EST addition to normal President Special, President and 
Rainbow flights to New York—where there are im 

. : mediate connections for other U.S. cities, as well as 


Australasia and South America. You'll get there sooner 
by the world’s most experienced airline. 


| sie See your Travel Agent, or Pan American, 193/4 Picca- 
| dilly, London, W.1 (REGent 7292). Also at Lombard 
| House, Gt. Charles St., Birmingham (Central 1126). 


CIGARETTES « 


(City 5744). 


WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE rEg 


Pax AMERICAN 


© Trade Mark, Pan American World Airways, Inc. 
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"ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
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Where wildernesses are to be 
tamed and their latent power 
harnessed, ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
undertakes the power project as 
main contractors. The first sur- 
veys, the roads, the housing of 
labour — all these are part of the 
vast preparations for power instal- 
lation. The world-wide ENGLISH 
ELECTRIC organisation provides 
the power, whether water, steam 
or diesel oil is the motive force. 


So, in any part of the world, 
waste land becomes productive, 
new communities are born, new 
industries are founded, through 
the power of electricity, generated, 
controlled and applied by ENGLISH 
ELectric plant and equipment. 
In this, as in so many other 
ways, ENGLISH ELECTRIC helps to 
bring better living to millions. 











nging you 
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The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Limited, Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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The Dust of Geneva 


T is hard to tell whether the Geneva Conference is dead or whether 
a spark of life remains. But this at least is clear: that Chou 
En-lai’s concession on Wednesday—and it is a real concession— 
was produced only by the ostentatious resolve of the western powers to 
wash their hands of Geneva and get on with their other business. 
Thus whether the Communists really want an agreement or not, the 
right conduct for the western governments is the same, Whatever the 
Russian and Chinese governments may now say, it is very good news 
indeed that Sir Winston Churchill and Mr Eden are going to Washing- 
ton next week to “strengthen the bridge.” For reasons that are now 
generally accepted—at least in this country—risks have been taken 
with the Anglo-American alliance ; for a few weeks Britain has tried 
going it alone. The experiment has been disappointing—though it was 
not entirely fruitless—and the partnership is now to have its intimacy 
and confidence restored by personal contact. That should be, if it is 
not already, the overriding purpose, in Washington as well as in 
London. 

The evidence that led to this decision could not be clearer. Mr 
Molotov and Chou En-lai destroyed by their speeches last week any 
illusions about their readiness to make concessions. With France 
faltering and Vietminh victorious why should they feel the need to 
compromise ? The Communists seem not conte”t to nibble off Indo- 
China leaf by leaf; they want and believe they can get the fond 
d’artichaut. A regroupifg of forces that might have drawn a line 
across northern Vietnam—the first strip of an Asian iron curtain—was 
not enough for them ; they wanted France and its allies to admit their 
right to meddle with threats and arms in the affairs of Laos and 
Cambodia. In their refusal to’accept neutral and Asian supervision of 
the truce for which Mr Eden was working, as in their attitude to 
elections in Korea, the Russians showed once again that they despise 
and distrust impartial judgment and international control, unless these 
are certain to work in their favour. As for the Chinese they have 
offered Britain a little trade, a little civility, the equivalent in diplomacy 
of a tip for attention shown. But for the French there was nothing but 
blackmail, and for the Americans nothing but abuse. 

None the less, Mr Eden was right to see what he could do by 
patience and mediation. In the Asian countries of the Commonwealth 
there is now a better, if reluctant, understanding of the threat in Indo- 
China and of what may be done to contain it. In the United States 
there has been time to reflect and to begin to distinguish bluff from 
genuine intention. In this country public opinion has had a six weeks’ 
refresher course in the facts of international life, this time not in the 
Sudetenland but in the more distant and far more obscure Vietnam. 
Conscience about “ colonialism” would have made cowards of many 
if they had not been shown once again the risks of giving way to men 
who had won their own power by force and seek to extend it by 
threats. The strategy of British policy during these past six weeks has 
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Where wildernesses are to be 
tamed and their latent power 
harnessed, ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
undertakes the power project as 
main contractors. The first sur- 
veys, the roads, the housing of 
labour — all these age part of the 
vast preparations for power instal- 
lation. The world-wide ENGLISH 
ELECTRIC organisation provides 
the power, whether water, steam 
or diesel oil is the motive force. 
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So, in any part of the world, 

waste land becomes productive, ——— 

new communities are born, new 
industries are founded, through 
the power of electricity, generated, 
controlled and applied by ENGLISH 
E.ecrric plant and equipment. 
In this, as in so many other 
ways, ENGLISH ELEctTrIc helps to 
bring better living to millions. 
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The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Limited, Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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The Dust of Geneva 


a spark of life remains. But this at least is clear: that Chou 

En-lai’s concession on Wednesday—and it is a real concession— 
was produced only by the ostentatious resolve of the western powers to 
wash their hands of Geneva and get on with their other business. 
Thus whether the Communists really want an agreement or not, the 
right conduct for the western governments is the same, Whatever the 
Russian and Chinese governments may now say, it is very good news 
indeed that Sir Winston Churchill and Mr Eden are going to Washing- 
ton next week to “ strengthen the bridge.” For reasons that are now 
generally accepted—at least in this country—risks have been taken 
with the Anglo-American alliance ; for a few weeks Britain has tried 
going it alone. The experiment has been disappointing—though it was 
not entirely fruitless—and the partnership is now to have its intimacy 
and confidence restored by personal contact. That should be, if it is 
not already, the overriding purpose, in Washington as well as in 
London. 

The evidence that led to this decision could not be clearer. Mr 
Molotov and Chou En-lai destroyed by their speeches last week any 
illusions about their readiness to make concessions. With France 
faltering and Vietminh victorious why should they feel the need to 
compromise ? The Communists seem not content to nibble off Indo- 
China leaf by leaf; they want and believe they can get the fond 
d’artichaut. A regivupirfg of forces that might have drawn a line 
across northern Vietnam—the first strip of an Asian iron curtain—was 
not enough for them ; they wanted France and its allies to admit their 
right to meddle with threats and arms in the affairs of Laos and 
Cambodia. In their refusal to’accept neutral and Asian supervision of 
the truce for which Mr Eden was working, as in their attitude to 
elections in Korea, the Russians showed once again that they despise 
and distrust impartial judgment and international control, unless these 
are certain to work in their favour. As for the Chinese they have 
offered Britain a little trade, a little civility, the equivalent in diplomacy 
of a tip for attention shown. But for the French there was nothing but 
blackmail, and for the Americans nothing but abuse. 

None the less, Mr Eden was right to see what he could do by 
patience and mediation. In the Asian countries of the Commonwealth 
there is now a better, if reluctant, understanding of the threat in Indo- 
China and of what may be done to contain it. In the United States 
there has been time to reflect and to begin to distinguish bluff from 
genuine intention. In this country public opinion has had a six weeks’ 
refresher course in the facts of international life, this time not in the 
Sudetenland but in the more distant and far more obscure Vietnam. 
Conscience about “ colonialism” would have made cowards of many 
if they had not been shown once again the risks of giving way to men 
who had won their own power by force and seek to extend it by 
threats, The strategy of British policy during these past six weeks has 


i is hard to tell whether the Geneva Conference is dead or whether 
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been right beyond much doubt, and even though it 
failed ; but it is also true that the tactics were far too 
gentlemanly. By assuming the role of mediator Mr 
Eden may have cast doubts on his own government's 
purpose, and obscured its own vital interest—for Britain 
has very vital interests in South East Asia. By insisting 
on negotiating first and planning resistance second he 
may have weakened instead of strengthening the pros- 
pects of compromise at Geneva. But that is the worst 
that can be said, and even that is not certain. 


* 


When he returns, as he now must, the Foreign 
Secretary would be well advised to speak with what 
was once called appalling frankness. He may be 
tempted to mince words in order to conciliate an oppo- 
sition whose leader is proposing to visit Peking later 
in the year, but the temptation should be resisted. For 
neither the House of Commons nor the British people 
has been made aware of the gravity of what has been 
learnt in Geneva, or of the risk of a French débdcle in 
the next few weeks that would surrender Tonking to 
the enemy and expose the whole peninsula to Com- 
munist infiltration. Mr Eden should, in particular, 
make it. quite clear what the Geneva meeting was 
intended to do. It was not intended to find ways by 
which the Americans could be induced to admit China 
to the United Nations; it was not expected by 
any reasonable person to produce an Asian settle- 
ment. It was simply hoped to take a further step 
towards the pacification—and if possible the unification 
—of Korea, and to see whether the great powers could 
bring about a truce in the Indo-Chinese war. 

Had it been possible to make real progress over 
Korea and Indo-China there would have been some 
hope of later and wider negotiations about the Far East 
as a whole. It was this hope, the hope of creating some 
confidence by limited agreement, that Mr Eden was 
pursuing. Had he succeeded, British policy would, 
for the moment, have looked right and American policy 
would have looked wrong. But instead the Com- 
munists, whether deliberately or not, have made it 
appear that Mr Dulles’s suspicions—to say nothing of 
his methods—were right and that Mr Eden’s hopes 
were wrong. If it is Communist strategy to divide the 
United States and Britain, a most promising oppor- 
tunity has been bungled. 

The Communists are now trying to retrieve the 
situation. They may make it possible for the talks 
between French and Vietminh military delegations to 
make some progress. The confusion in Paris and the 
tactics of General Giap’s forces in the Red River delta 
may yet, in some unpredictable way, open the way to a 
cease-fire. But Anglo-American consultation cannot 
wait on such uncertainties. The next step to be taken 
is Clear: policy will have to be concerted for defending 
the free world’s vital interests in Soutt: East Asia. And 
that means that somewhere across South East Asia a 
line will have to be drawn beyond which further infil- 
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tration and aggression will be resisted without reserve. 
If we want to be sure that others will help to de end 
what we consider vital—Malaya is not very far aw2y— 
we must also pledge ourselves. And a treaty of musual 
obligation is of little value without agreement abou: :! 
forces to be furnished and the places where they wil! be 
held ready. 
Thereby two useful results will be ensured. 
the Communists will have been given fair warning. as 
they were not either in Korea or in Indo-Ch 


secondly, the governments with interests to defend in 
South East Asia will be able, in case of aggression, to 
put to their parliaments the simple question: Do we or 


do we not honour our pledge ? Whether it is pos:ibi 
to create, with the support of free Asian governments, 
a treaty organisation like Nato has not yet been 
revealed ; the question may not even have be« 
It may be necessary to proceed as was done seven \ cars 
ago in Europe; to organise first the nations in 
immediate danger—Siam, Laos and Cambodia, \2!aya 
—and then gradually to bring in the nations on the 
periphery. Seato must grow by stages. 

Where the line in South East Asia is to be drawn is 


for statesmen and their military advisers to decide. It 
would be as dangerous to guarantee a line thai is 
militarily indefensible as it would be to choose a 


military line that has no political stability behind it. For 
these reasons, and for these reasons only, some ground 
may have to be given in Indo-China. .How much 
depends on what happens in France, and on the inter- 
pretation that is placed both by the Communists and 
by the allies of the United States on Mr Dulles’s 
cautious, pessimistic and rather mysterious speech at 
Los Angeles. 


* 


But any decision to cut losses must be seen for what 
it is, in Asia no less than in the western world. I: will 
mean that another small slice of humanity has been 
allowed to fall under cruel and intolerant rule. [i will 
mean for hundreds of thousands of people who have 
worked with France and its friends, exile, denunciation, 
the concentration camp and death. Even those in \sia 
who would feel no disgust or shame at such an outcome 
would none the less murmur to themselves that 11 is 
not safe to be friends with the West and the white mcn, 
that sooner or later the Communists will come. | !1's, 
it is trué, is not the view that Mr Eden hears irom 
Mr Nehru, who is appeasement personified ; but ‘1 is 
the view that he will soon hear from Malaya, ‘rom 
Burma and from Siam. 


Britain can no longer stand alone in Asia. Its vital 


interests there can be defended only with the help and 
support of allies. Already by so ostentatiously 
pursuing an independent policy towards China tt 
has run the risk—clearly underlined in Mr. Duiles’s 
Los Angeles speech—of weakening and limiting 
‘the American desire to defend South-East Asi. 
Indeed, the Prime Minister and the Foreign Secrciary 
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may find, when they reach Washington, that they are 
offered the last chance of securing American support 
for collective security in that region. If that chance 
is not taken quickly and firmly then Chou En-lai may 
find himself achieving, more quickly than he can ever 
have hoped, the chief and declared purpose of his 
policy— the complete removal of western power and 
influence from the countries south of China. It is things 
like these that need saying in the House of Commons, 
ff Anglo-American policy in the next few weeks is to 
be effective. It is more important that Sir Winston 
and Mr Eden should rebuild the mutual confidence that 
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they enjoyed with the President and the Secretary of 
State than that they should receive the plaudits of the 
Opposition. For though the assent of the Labour party, 
or even of one wing of it, would be helpful in recon- 
structing an effective policy of preserving pezce, the 
support of the United States is absolutely essential. If 
by playing politics (as Mr Attlee is doing here 
and Senator Knowland and others in America) 
the crack in the relations between the two countries is 
allowed to widen into a real breach, there will be 


nothing left for any of us to do but to start saying our 
prayers. 


What is the Public Interest? 


Seas richel Down report, which was published on 
Tuesday, after more than a month’s delay, has 
rightly been treated as a document of first-class public 
importance, and the debate in the House of Commons 
that has been promised for an early date will be heated 
and acrimonious. This is not because of the inherent 
importance of the matters dealt with by Sir Andrew 
Clark, QC, in his lucid and forceful report, or because 
the Opposition are making a mountain of denunciation 
out of a molehill of official delinquency, but rather be- 
cause it provides evidence to confirm a suspicion that 
has been growing on the general public for some time 
past—that bureaucracy in Britain has grown arrogantly 
careless of the rights of the subject. Certainly that has 
been proved in this case ; and how many more such 
cases are there where the aggrieved individual has 


-neither the means nor the persistence, nor the connec- 


tions to force a public enquiry ? 

It is these wider issues that are worth discussing. 
Indeed, on the particular transactions with which Sir 
Andrew Clark was concerned, the only further comment 
that needs to be made in advance of the parliamentary 
debate is that the Minister of Agriculture has evidently 
not yet understood what lies behind the public indig- 
nation or perceived the danger that he is in. He persists 





in thinking that the only really important point at issue 
is to establish that there was no corruption or personal 
dishonesty. He tried on Tuesday to throw doubt on the 
verdict brought in by his own investigator. And he 
proposes to inflict on the erring civil servants no penalty 
more severe than an admonition from himself. This 
will hardly appease his critics. 


* 


The wider issues arising from this affair are them- 
selves of differing grades of importance. In the first 
place, it is clear that some principles need to be laid 
down for the proper disposition of land that has been 
compulsorily acquired for a specific necessary, purpose 
when that purpose has ceased to exist. Most people 
would say that, in most cases, the obviously equitable 
course would be to offer it for sale back to the original 
owners. But the Crichel Down report reveals that, in 
official circles, this is the one course of action that every- 
one unites to avoid. 

At the start, Sir Andrew Clark suggests, this attitude 
was a reflection of the Labour party’s determination not 
to yield back to “ the private sector” any property that 
has ever, for any reason, been “taken into public 
ownership.” Even for Socialists this 
is an excessively doctrinaire applica- 


What It Is About 


In 1937 some 725 acres of land at 
Crichel Down in Dorset, forming part of 
three farms, was purchased, against the 
Opposition of the owners, by the Air 
arn as a bombing range. In 1949 
fait Ministry decided that it had no 
urther use for the land, which was 
transferred to the Minister of Agri- 
culture and by him to the Land Com- 


owen The original owners (or more 
“yy their suecessofs in title 
®pplied at 


‘arious times either to buy 

th : i 
The nd back or to rent it and farm it. 
“iinistry nevertheless decided to 
25 acres as a separate farm ; 


‘quip the 73 


this involved a considerable expenditure 
on which no adequate return is likely 
to be secured. The land was therefore 
sold to the Commissioners of Crown 
Lands and let by them to a tenant who 
had no previous connection with the 
roperty. 7 

: Sir aie Clark, QC, was appointed 
by the Minister to inquire into these 
transactions and into the circumstances 
in which the decisions were taken. He 
finds that the Minister, in reaching his 
decision, was substantially misled as to 
thé facts and that various other irregu- 
larities occurred. He adds that “ there 
was mo trace ... of anything in the 
nature of bribery, corruption or personal 
dishonesty.” 


tion of dogma, for it means that land 
is to be nationalised piecemeal, 
haphazard and as a by-blow of 
other policies. What is disturbing 
is to find the same attitude so 
deeply rooted in public officials that 
it has apparently become almost 
instinctive. This cannot be the 
fruit of six years of Socialist super- 
vision alone. It seems rather to 
reflect a dangerously contemptuous 
attitude towards the rights of the 
private individual, which have 
evidently been relegated to a 


ots 
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very low position on the mental priority list of the 
average bureaucrat. The more the original owner urges 
his claim, the more the officials allow their attitude to 
him to be governed by what Sir Andrew Clark calls “a 
feeling of irritation that any member of the public 
should have the temerity to oppose or even question the 
acts or decisions of officials of a Government or State 
Department.” This is something new in England. 
Clearly, if this is the general attitude, the responsibility, 
for seeing that justice is done cannot safely be left to 
the good sense of departments. Rules are needed ; and 
the first rule should be that, when the original necessity 
for taking away a person’s property has disappeared, the 
property should be offered for sale back to its original 
owner unless it can be proved to the satisfaction of 
some independent enquiry or tribunal that some other 
disposition of it would better serve the public interest. 


* 


This is, however, only a special example of the 
general question of the proper relations between the 
citizen and the civil servant. Everyone would agree that 
the public interest should, where necessary, override 
the desires of individuals. But what is the public 
interest, and who shall determine it ? An enormous 
mass of legislation has now been built up on the 
assumption that every public servant has a natural 
affinity for the public interest and can be deemed (with- 
out further enquiry) to be acting in such a way as to 
ensue it. The only recognised exception is if he has 
been corrupted, and it is generally accepted that he 
very rarely is. If he is honest, then he must be acting 
in the public interest, for is he not subject to the orders 
of a minister, who is responsible to Parliament, which is 
responsible to the public ? 

This is the theory on which it is considered safe to 
leave enormous powers of subsidiary legislation in the 
hands of the departments: “the hon. gentleman can 
rely on it that these powers will not be used without a 
most anxious concern for the public interest ’—how 
often has not this, or the like, been said in defence of 
some blank legislative cheque ? This is why depart- 
ments are left as final judges, not merely in matters that 
deeply affect private individuals, but also in matters 
where they are themselves parties (“‘ an appeal shall lie 
to the Minister, whose decision shall be final”). They 
can safely be judges, for are they not by definition 
disinterested ? This is why government departments do 
not have to obey their own (or each other’s) regulations : 
the private individual must be kept in check because 
nobody can be sure that he will naturally act in the public 
interest, but of course a government department always 
does. This is why government departments are allowed 
to crash any queue—for example why they built so many 
vast office buildings in London in the postwar years, 
before anybody else was allowed to build any—because 
any purpose of a government department is ipso facto 
more in the public interest than any purpose of anybody 
else. 
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The virtue of the Crichel Down report is that jt 
exposes how false this theory is. The public official can 
be as stupid, as inaccurate, as wrong-headed, as selfish, 
as mendacious, as obstinate as if he were in private em- 
ployment. Perhaps the sole responsibility o{ the 
Minister—in whose name everything is done—wa: a rea] 
safeguard in the days of Sir William- Harcourt, who js 
reported to have told the officials of the Home Office 
when he was Secretary of State that his only function 
was to prevent them from being hanged from | mp- 
posts in Whitehall. But it is impossible nowadays for a 
minister even to know what is involved in the creat 
majority of decisions for which he is responsible. If 
the Minister of Housing and Local Government were to 
reserve for himself the final decision in all cases of com- 
pulsory purchase and in all planning appeals, he would 
have to study and decide a score or more of complicated 
cases every working day—and those are not the only 
quasi-judicial functions that his Ministry performs. All 
save one or two have to be left to the machine—and for 
all the Minister knows, any one of them could be a 
Crichel Down. Moreover, even if he can master the 
facts, it is not easy for him to act. A minister is a very 
lonely man in his department. It takes great assurance 
and energy to go against the policy formulated by so 
formidable a hierachy and supported by such impres- 
sive documentation as an official file. 


* 


The “ new despotism,” in short, is not an exaggera- 
tion, it is a reality. It is a despotism that is practised 
by the most conscientious, incorruptible and industrious 
tyrants that the world has ever seen. But tyrants they 
still are, for they are ready to ride roughshod over the 
individual subject whenever their departmental con- 
venience (which they honestly believe to be the public 
interest) requires it. And the remedy is to be found 
along the same lines that our ancestors found it long 
ago, in the right of every subject to appeal to his peers. 
The analogy, of course, could never be mofe than a 
rough one. No one would suggest that there should be 
appeals to the courts, and trials by jury, at every turn— 
life is too short, and many of the matters at issue are not 
susceptible to legal determination. But every subject 
who has a quarrel with the crown has a right to know 
that his case will, at some stage, be submitted to some 
wholly independent person for an impartial opinion. — 

Is that an unreasonable principle ? It is, in economic 
matters, a very novel one, and the departments wil! say 
it would impossibly complicate the performance of theif 
duties. But after what happened at Crichel Down 
(which no private citizen will believe was a unique ¢as¢, 
save in that it was exposed) can it possibly be said that 
such a principle is not necessary ? Yet if Parliament 
wants to see movement in this direction, it will have to 
be fought for by private members, who will have to 
break down the dependence of ministers on their depart- 
ments. They have a chance to start on Sir Thomas 
Dugdale. 
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Crisis Without Purpose 


gf] HF circumstances in which the National Assembly 
turned M. Laniel out of office at the end of last 
week were wholly deplorable. Futile impatience, sheer 
contempt for parliamentary institutions, personal ambi- 
tion and disregard for the national interest all played 
their part side by side with genuine indignation, stub- 
born patriotism and a vague desire to make a fresh start. 
Yet the result is likely to be largely negative ; for there 
is no sign that France’s parliamentarians will do more 
than find a new pilot to follow the old Laniel- 
Bidault course. It is as if drivers in a London traffic 
jam left their cars in a rage, combined to remove the 
policeman on point duty, and then attempted to force 
their cars on, only to find that their selfishness and 
impatience towards one another made it necessary to 
send for another policeman. The London traffic prob- 
lem would remain, just as the problem of parliamentary 
government in France remains, intractable and frighten- 
ing, just short of anarchy. 

M. Laniel’s coalition government had been for months 
in a state of persistent and barely camouflaged crisis, 
held together only by the absence of any alternative 
policy or majority. This deterrent—the fear of a 
lengthy crisis that would demonstrate France’s weakness 
—has now ceased to deter. The three hundred odd 
deputies who dismissed M. Laniel had little in common 
save their desire to be rid of him ; and in that emotion 
alone there is no basis for a new coalition. It would 
be foolish to expect that a mew and clear policy for 
Asia, Africa and Europe will be forged in the heated 
debates that will now be staged. It would be wiser to 
reckon that roughly the same team of ministers will be 
asked, after a period of confusion and anguish, to pick 
up the threads of policy where they now lie. 

This is no new experience for France and its allies, 
for it was in just this way that the late government came 


into office a year ago. The Assembly, tired of M. 
Pinay’s right-wing coalition, experimented briefly with 
alternatives and then chose the almost unknown M. 
Laniel, but only after the longest interregnum in the 
history of the Fourth Republic. What was generally 
regarded as a caretaker government was nearly swept 
from power by a wave of strikes; but it managed to 
survive further labour troubles; thanks to a measure 
of economic recovery. Time and again it looked like 
breaking up on questions of foreign policy, but it held 
together largely because of the general desire that the 
voice of France should be heard in successive confer- 
ences, at Bermuda, at Berlin and finally at Geneva. 

It was the depression moving in from Geneva that 
caused the storm to break in Paris last week. With 
hopes of a negotiated agreement fading, the Gaullist 
and Radical critics of M. Laniel saw no further reason 
for pulling their punches. Moreover, the fall of Dien 
Bien Phu and the apparent hopelessness of the campaign 
in Indo-China evoked intense and bitter emotions. How 
could the storm be resisted by a group of men who had 

ever agreed on a clear policy for North Africa or Indo- 
China, and who had agreed only to disagree about 
German rearmament ? Arch enemies of the EDC, the 
Gaullists, sat at the same table with its stubborn sup- 
porters, the MRP. In such a coalition the price of 
stability is immobility. But it is a price that cannot 
be paid for ever. The Vietminh offensive, the Geneva 
conference, and American and German impatience over 
EDC made decisions more and more necessary, and 
more and more difficult. 

Unfortunately, M. Laniel’s fall does not mean that 
a government of decision can now be formed. The 
contradictions are no less deep and complex among his 
opponents than among his supporters. Even the par- 
ticular groups that brought him down—the Gaullists 





A GUIDE TO THE FRENCH 
PARLIAMENT 


M. Laniel’s coalition was originally based on all the parties, 
except the Communists and Socialists. 


COMMUNISTS : Nobody as yet 
wants their support, but they 
play an important negative role. 
Firm opponents of EDC. 


its course. Staunch supporters 
of EDC. 


RADICALS: loose coalition ; 
: wide between its left-wing 
Some _— (SFIO): enjoy (M. Sladen Dani) and right- 
an 7. reluctant op cater wing. In present crisis votes 
to EDC ; officially pledged evenly divided for and against 
tine eo half the deputies 4 Laniel. Divided also on 
M a 2 EDC, though probably majority 
POVEMENT REPUBLICAIN in favour. ‘Traditionally anti- 
Smcenanigm (MRP): Christian clerical. 
hocrats; cont , 
foreign policy (Both. MAL UNION DEMOCRATIQUE ET 
“chuman and Bidault belong  SOGIALISTE DE LA RESIS- 
0 it) and will oppose any TANCE (UDSR): Similar to 
svernment intending to change above; equally divided. 





THE FRENCH ASSEMBLY 


am ~ Others 22 
—“_ RAS 76 
(Gaullists) 


ARS 34 
(ex- Gaullists) 


\ Right independents 
53 


Peasants 48 
Radicals 76 


Communists 


UOSR 25 


TOTAL 627 


PEASANTS AND INDEPEN- 
DENTS: Chief supporters of 
M. Pinay’s and then M. Laniel’s 
governments ; opposed to any 
shifts to the left; majority in 
favour of EDC. 

ACTION REPUBLICAINE ET 
SOSIALE (ARS): dissident 


Gaullists, broke with the Rally 
on entering the Pinay coalition. 
Anti-EDC, but keen on pre- 
serving right-wing coalition. 

UNION REPUBLICAINE ET 
@ ACTION SOCIALE (URAS): 
remnants of De Gaulle’s Rally. 
Violently opposed to EDC. 
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and the left-wing Radicals—have nothing else in 
common. M. Mendés-France, the leader of the latter 
group, stands for conciliation and concessions in Indo- 
China and for reform in North Africa. The Gaullists, 
on the other hand, appear to favour a tougher attitude 
on both fronts. Then there is the long-standing division 
over the EDC and policy towards Germ:.y. And, last 
but not least, there is the fact that the Communists 
stand beyond the pale of cabinet-making. 


* 


Thus Gaul is divided not into three but into at least 
six parts, each subdivided into groups and particles 
combining in different ways according to circumstances. 
Only a cataclysm could weld them together ; not even 
the shock of Dien Bien Phu has sufficed. It may need 
further disasters in the Red River delta or the despatch 
of conscripts oversea to awaken the people to realities 
and to create a mood in which their deputies will take 
basic decisions. But this will, in the most favourable 
circumstances, take time. France must still be treated, 
as has been argued so often in these pages, as the 
convalescent ally. But it is a question of how long the 
friends of France can wait, of what decisions are taken 
now, and of the way in which the will of the French 
people should express itself. Dr Adenauer and the State 
Department may yet stay patient for a few months— 
not longer—while a decision on EDC is sought. But 
will the forces of General Giap in the Red River delta 
hold up their offensive while the Palais Bourbon makes 
up its mind ? Is Hanoi to be allowed to fall or not ? 

In theory, parliament might vote for war a4 outrance 
or for withdrawal of the expeditionary force. In fact, 
the majority would probably back M. Bidault’s middle- 
way policy of seeing what can be got by hard bargain- 
ing; some of those who opposed M. Laniel spoke 
approvingly of his foreign minister’s conduct at Geneva. 
But in the immediate future it will be a caretaker govern- 
ment and a wavering assembly that will have to decide 
whether to send conscripts abroad, whether to accept 
internationalisation of the war, whether to appease the 
Vietminh, whether to accept the partition of Vietnam. 
Answers cannot be long delayed ; what has to be decided 
is whether they shall be grudging, last-minute, half- 
hearted answers, with no national resolve behind them, 
or whether they shall be freely given, carefully pondered 
decisions that friends and enemies will recognise as 
the will of the French people. 


At first sight, it looks as if the quickest possible - 


formation of another stop-gap government and another 
spell of office (without much power) for M. Bidault 
are the best possible solutions. But the decisions that 
France faces are so fundamental that the foreign 
observer cannot help asking this question: is it not 
time that the almighty but impotent Assembly of the 
Fourth Republic sought a new mandate and asked the 
electorate for a historic judgment ? Such an appeal, 
it is true, would for a time paralyse the country and its 
policy ; but policy is already close to paralysis. It would 
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mean delay on vital matters ; but there will be delay in 
any event. The result of the appeal might shake the 
Atlantic alliance to its foundations, but the cracks are 
there already. In short, the risks of having an election 
are no worse than those of not having an election, 
France’s allies have no right to tell the French pe 
which is fully sovereign, what it ought to do. 
have perhaps acquired the right to imsist that the 
sovereign be consulted. 

There is, unluckily, very little chance of this | b 
done. The decisive and distasteful fact is that, though 
the free world may be wringing its hands over ‘i 
appalling incompetence of the French constitution, the 
deputies themselves like it. Few of them want an ¢!0c- 
tion, and the odds are that the traditional allegiances of 
French voters and the power of party machines would 
still prevent the people from giving a clear verdict on 
the things that matter. Unfortunately it looks as if the 
collapse of government in France will have to get much 
worse still before the politicians will be forced to 
remember their patriotism ; and the most that France’s 
allies can do is to see to it, if they can, that the shocks 
yet to come are not mortal. 





Mr Macaulay’s Essays 


Our periodical literature stifles every other by its 
exuberant growth, except the few tall trees which spring 
from amongst it, and the roots of which it nourishes and 
protects. From the time of leaving college, the stude: 
is obliged to attend so much to the topics of the day tha 
his mind is formed on them, Even the Fellows . . . have 
now little in common with those who ignore the world, 
and are as much taken up by its cares or its frivolities 
as the man of business or the man of fashion... . As 
our best writers have descended from catering for courts 
to providing for the literary public, so we may expect, 
as information is diffused, to find them adapting them- 
selves to the multitude. In this class of writers, 
Mr Macaulay occupies the first place. Possessing less 
original thought and less reflective philosophy than 
Burke . . . his works contain fewer passages of genera! 
wisdom, applicable at all times, than those of his 
predecessor. ... With an unmusical voice and rather 
a vulgar presence, he always fixed attention, and the 
Commons, who fled when Burke rose, flocked to the 
house to hear Macaulay. His predominating characteristic, 
in relation to other writers and speakers, is common sensc. 
He never goes away from his subject. He is never dis- | 

; 





SN 


cursive, and never shoots wide of the mark or misses his 

aim. If he be always fully up to the knowledge of his 
party, and always prepared to support its views with | 
the most powerful arguments and the most appropriate | 
illustrations, he is never ahead of it, His services to || 
humanity are confined to setting the past in a brilliant || 
frame. He is not inventive. He has advanced no specics || 
of knowledge. He has illustrated a prodigious number 
of old truths, but not discovered new ones. Of all the | 
old principles of his party—treligious toleration, moderate | 
reform, respect for the constitution—he has been the } 
most eloquent expounder and defender of the day ; but | 
he has not gone beyond them. ... He belongs to Old, || 
not to Young England. : 


Che Economist | 


June 17, 1854 - 
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Sanity About Wages 


HE decision by the Agricultural Wages Board for 
Ce and Wales to reject in toto the farm 
workers’ claim for higher wages will have important 
consequences both for agriculture and the whole 
economy. It is in its way a momentous decision. This 
is the first time Since its inception in 1939 that the 
Board——or rather the independent members who hold 
the balance in its deliberations—has sent the workers’ 


representatives empty away. Its decision marks the 
end of a long spiral of awards that has raised the 
minimum wage of the adult farm worker from 34s. rod. 
to {6 week. 

The workers’ representatives had asked for a further 
“substantial increase ” above this figure. Had their 


claim been met, it would have set off a new series of 
wage demands in related occupations. Conventionally 
other rural workers, such as road menders, receive 
wages which are slightly above those of farm workers. 
Moreover, the repercussions of the agricultural award 
would have spread throughout the whole economy. 
Farm workers are still the largest group near the bottom 
of the wages ladder. Any step which they take up it 
is a signal to all the other main groups of workers to do 
the same. A fresh increase in farm wages would have 
given a strong impetus to the growing rumbles of 
industrial discontent, 

There is no reason to suppose that the eyes of the 
Agricultural Wages Board were fixed upon these 
broader issues. It had reason enough, within the 
narrower context of agricultural -policy, to reject out of 
hand the workers’ claim. The cold wind of realism is 
blowing at last through agriculture. The farmers’ 
representatives were emphatic that the Government’s 
last price award has left them without the means to 
pay higher wages. The farmers may well be wrong 
in thinking that they face an immediate fall in profits ; 
but they have been left in no doubt that the continu- 
ation of agricultural prosperity will depend on strenuous 
efforts to improve efficiency and to get down costs. 
The Government is relying on these developments to 
cut down the annual cost of its agricultural guarantees. 
It would seem a hopeless augury for the success of this 
policy to lead off with a big increase in prime costs. 

But, however sensible or obvious the Board’s decision 
may seem, the farm workers’ claims raise questions of 
great importance for future policy. The workers’ case 
fests on two hypotheses. The first is that agricultural 
workers ought to be paid as much as industrial workers. 
In Support of this position, it can be said that produc- 
lvity per head in agriculture has increased considerably 
over the last fifteen years and by a much larger amount 
than in most industries. Agricultural labour is more 
mechanised and requires a more specialised knowledge 
and skill than it used to do. The hours worked are 
longer than in industry. Why should farm workers 





remain the poor relations of their industrial brethren ? 

The second hypothesis is that to pay higher wages 
is the only way of stopping the drift from the land into 
the towns and that it is very much in the national 
interest that this migration should be halted. There 
can be no denying that the rural exodus, which has 
been a persistent feature of national life over the last 
century, is once again in full swing. In the last five 
years agriculture has lost about 75,000 regular workers. 
At present the process is being accelerated, and the 
emoter rural areas in particular are being denuded of 
population. It is claimed that any further expansion 
of agricultural output (or even, in many areas, the 
maintenance of present production) will be rendered 
impossible under these circumstances. 


* 


These arguments deserve to be taken seriously. The 
nation is pledged to a policy of agricultural expansion. 
Questions of pure justice apart, it cannot wish its large 
investment in agriculture to go to seed through lack of 
the necessary manpower. Yet even on this assumption 
the workers’ case is far from convincing. British agri- 
culture is at present producing 56 per cent more food 
than before the war with roughly the same labour force. 
This is in itself a striking achievement. It has been 
brought about by a considerable increase in mechanisa- 
tion and capital investment, accompanied by improved 
techniques. Part at least of the loss of labour in recent 
years has been the result of these developments, and a 
falling labour force has been quite consistent with an 
expanding level of production. 

Moreover, a rise in wages cuts both ways in its effect 
on agricultural employment. Until recently its main 
effect was to encourage a more intensive utilisation of 
the available labour, thus causing an increase both in 
output per head and in total farm output. But the limits 
of this policy have been reached. The small size of most 
British farms restricts the economic possibilities of 
mechanisation. Farmers now seem more likely to react 
to higher wages by sacking one of their men than by 
buying more machines. 

Thus it is by no means certain that higher wages 
are a suitable specific for rural emigration. They might 
encourage more men to stay on the land; but they 
would also discourage farmers—at least or the time 
being—from employing them. In any case, the drift 
from the land is due to many other factors. The pull 
of industrial full employment—backed by the much 
superior social facilities and public services of urban 
areas—appears to operate as an irresistible magnet. To 
offset this urban pull through the offer of higher wages 
(supposing this could be done without defeating its end 
through increases all round). would be a hopelessly 
expensive procedure. Not another ten shillings a week 
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but several pounds might have to be paid out before 
the tide was reversed. 

Yet the relative difference between agricultural and 
industrial earnings is much less than it was before 
the war. A gap of about {2 a week is not consider- 
able when the lower costs of rural living are taken into 
the account. This improvement in the farm workers’ 
position is a reflection of his higher productivity ; and 
further improvement can be soundly based only if it 
springs from the same cause. To set off a wage 
competition with industrial workers could do little 
to help the countryside, but a great deal to wreck the 
national economy. 

Perhaps the decision of the Agricultural Wages Board 
will open a saner era in wages bargaining. Ever since 
the war the emphasis has been on raising the minimum 
wages of the least skilled workers in every industry. 
This approach, besides its inflationary dangers, has had 
a most mischievous effect upon production. The wage 
differentials, which determine the rewards available for 
extra skill or extra effort, have been narrowed. The 
morale and the enterprise of the more skilled workers 
have consequently suffered. Out of a mistaken loyalty 
to the cause of workers’ solidarity, they have supported 
the claims put forward by the mass unions on behalf 
of their less skilled fellows, and have then resented the 
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consequent narrowing of their own premium value. 

There have recently been suggestions that the Trades 
Union Congress might be amenable to a reimposition 
of the “ wage freeze *—in return, presumably, for an 
undertaking by the Government to stabilise the cost 
of living. The idea is not likely to come to anything ; 
but it is indicative of the static and negative state of 
mind that is still prevalent in industrial relations. 
In itself a wage freeze has nothing to commend it; 
it is only of value as an alternative to a wage stampede. 
It creates a situation in which everyone must wait upon 
the hindmost and no rewards can be given or incen- 
tives offered to those who would earn them. 

There is no doubt where the emphasis of wages policy 
needs to be thrown at the present time. It is in holding 
the line against further general increases in minimum 
wages, while allowing particular groups of skilled 
workers to claim a higher reward for good cause shown. 
This policy is as necessary for agriculture as for 
industry. The chances of recruiting workers of scarce 
or specialised skill (such as shepherds) are improved 
by the refusal to grant an all-round wage increase. 
Farmers can better afford to pay such men the addi- 
tional wage they deserve. If this same spirit can be 
generalised, then the prospects for the national economy 
will be considerably improved. 


Notes of the Week 





Visit to Washington 


HE visit of Sir Winston Churchill and Mr Eden to 

Washington next weekend will be in the nature of a 
rescue operation, the need for which has become increas- 
ingly apparent since the early days of the Geneva conference 
blew some sizeable holes in Anglo-American policy. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s invitation apparently dates from that 
period, although it was not possible to arrange the trip until 
the Geneva conference was sufficiently embalmed to free 
Mr Eden. 

But it is n6t only shattered policies that Sir Winston and 
the President will be trying to rescue ; there has been some- 
thing of a crisis of confidence, even of friendship, between 
the two Governments. This seems to have been tacitly 
recognised by the President, for he has placed the talks 
on as personal and informal a basis as Sir Winston could 
wish. It is the general air of transatlantic back-biting, more 
than any policy disagreement, that has been causing concern 
at Westminster. All are agreed that the Geneva conference 
was necessary and Mr Eden’s efforts well worth while ; but 


except, presumably, for the lunatic left, all shades of British 
opinion recognise that Anglo-American accord must be the 
basis for any wider international arrangements, let alone for 
a move towards a meeting of heads of states. « 


Parliamentary pressure for such a meeting, however, is 
only temporarily in abeyance. When Sir Winston announced 
the Washington trip to the House of Commons, Mr Attlce 
pointedly recalled the motion passed by the House at the 
end of the so-called “ hydrogen bomb ” debate on April 5. 
This motion, sponsored by the Opposition but not opposed 
by the Tories, specifically called for an immediate British 
initiative for a meeting of heads of states. It was unthinkable 
that the Government should not approve such a proposal 
after Sir Winston’s speech of May 11 last year, and the 
best it could do was to accept the motion leaving itself some 
latitude about the timing. Even this was not conceded by 
the Labour party, but the Government claimed it neverthe- 
less. So long as the Geneva conference dragged on there 
was a perfect excuse for inaction, and even now Geneva 's 
dying, Mr Attlee is not so much the slave of his back- 
benchers as to be unable to leave Sir Winston free from 
nagging, at least until after the visit to Washington. But 
when Sir Winston gets back he will be closely questioned 
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on whether be raised the issue with the President. Sir 
Winston himself is an enthusiast for the idea ; but he is also 
enough of a realist to know that the reforging of the 
Atlantic link must come first and that this may need more 
han a convivial weekend on the banks of the Potomac, 


Chou En-lai Bids Last 


r cannot be certain until next week whether the Geneva 
| conference can be saved or merely given a little longer 
to breathe. Until Chou En-lai made his last-minute pro- 
oosals on Wednesday it looked as if it was dying, and the 


specialists were preparing to leave. Now it is possible— 
though hardly probable—that real negotiation will be still 


sing on in Geneva while M. Bidault is busy in Paris and 
British Ministers are busy in Washington. This would suit 


the Communist book, which has always favoured long tests 
of patience and the wearing down of opponents in sub- 
committe: 

If the Communists will really admit that Laos and Cam- 
bodia are independent states in which the Vietminh move- 
ment has no claim to recognition ; that the conditions for 
a cease-fire there should be different from what they are in 


Vietnam ; that they are entitled to defend themselves pro- 
vided that no French or American bases are maintained there 
—then something substantial will have been gained. But 
Mr Eden cannot overlook the possibility that these hints of 
conciliation by Chou En-lai are merely designed to frustrate 
any American attempt to get Laos and Cambodia into the 
defence organisation that will be discussed in Washington. 
They may mean no more than that the Communists are 
willing to wait for Laos and Cambodia if they can get 
Tonking now. There is no ground for premature optimism. 


Questions for Mr Malik 


TT Soviet Ambassador in London, in a letter which 
appears on page 966, takes issue with The Economist 
for having given a “misleading impression” of the 
Soviet position on the major questions involved in dis- 
armament. Mr Malik does not specify the points which 
he regards as inaccurate ; but it may be deduced that his 
complaint is chiefly directed at two phrases used in our issue 
of June sth. These were “ Soviet insistence on dealing with 
nuclear weapons separately,” and “Soviet rejection of 
(fective international controls,” 

These two phrases would seem, despite Mr Malik’s 
citicism, to sum up the basic negative factors in the Soviet 
Position, ‘The first point—separate treatment for nuclear 
¥apons—appears to be confirmed, not contradicted, by the 
Soviet statements to which the Ambassador draws attention. 
Thus, the Soviet proposal laid before the United Nations 
Assembly Last September called for immediate prohibition 

tuclear weapons, but relegated “ conventional ” disarma- 
ment toa slower time-table. As to the second point, it is 
Me that all Soviet statements accept the need for strict 
“emational controls in principle ; but in practice the 
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present government in Moscow, like its predecessor, still 
jibs at the degree of international supervision of atomic and 
other establishments which the majority of nations regard 
as an essential minimum. 

Thus, if Mr Malik is to maintain his position, there are 
Certain questions that must be answered. 

First, is the Soviet Government now ready to accept the 
principle that any genuine disarmament system must covet 
all kinds of armaments, and ensure that their reduction is 
properly balanced ? 

Second, will it accept a programme for the mutual dis- 
closure of all armed forces and armaments, with adequate 
means for verification ? 

Third, will it agree to a system of international controls 
So watertight that no government would be able to cover up 
a violation of the agreed plan, either by wielding a veto or 
by refusing access or information to the international 
inspectorate ? 

All these points have been accepted by the great majority 
of nations ; notably, they were brought together in the 
UN Assembly’s resolution of January 11, 1952, which was 
opposed only by the Soviet bloc. Can Mr Malik show that 
there has been any essential change in his government’s 
position since that date ? If not, it appears that the state- 
ments made in The Economist were correct. 


Candidates for Treasurer 


R ARTHUR GREENWOOD had not been very active in 

Labour leadership for some years. Nevertheless, his 
death deprives the party of one of the few remaining bridges 
between its warring factions. Even the Bevanites’ champion- 
ship of him in last year’s tussle for the treasurership of the 
party did not really shake his almost unique status as an 
elder statesman uncommitted either to themselves or to 
their opponents. Who should succeed him as treasurer has 
thus become a new point at issue within the party. Last 
year Mr Greenwood was opposed from the right—some of 
the unions did not consider him sufficiently militant against 
the Bevanites ; but he could not be labelled, whereas it is 
difficult to name any successor who would not be clearly 
for or against the Bevanites. The right-wing unions, in 
fact, are making no bones about it. They are proposing to 
put up Mr Gaitskell, Mr Bevan’s béte noire, for. the job. 
The idea is to groom him for the leadership of the party 
after Mr Attlee—with a possible interregnum by Mr 
Morrison, in spite of the annoyance he caused some of his 
union supporters last year by his last-minute withdrawal 
from the contest for the treasurership. 

The Bevanites naturally regard the sponsoring of Mr 
Gaitskell as a fresh affront, and it is likely that Mr Bevan 
himself will stand for treasurership. This would be a bold 
but dangerous move for him. The union block votes would 
almost certainly keep him out, and, as he could not stand 
at the same time for his usual place in the constituency 
section, he would then find himself off the National 
Executive altogether. Even without any suicide dives by 
Mr Bevan, the mere addition of Mr Gaitskell to the 
executive would materially strengthen the anti-Bevanite 
forces on it ; they are strong in numbers but a little thin in 
intellectual power. 
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One of the unions expected to back Mr Gaitskell is Mr 
Arthur Deakin’s Transport and General Workers’ Union, 
In the Birthday Honours Mr Deakin was made a Privy 
Councillor and no doubt he will be called a Tory stooge for 
his pains. As it happens, however, the Government has 
provided him with a chance of demonstrating that his sense 
of responsibility does not impair his independent spirit. The 
latest report on the disposal of the Road Haulage Executive’s 
assets offer some useful ammunition to all the opponents of 
denationalisation, among whom Mr Deakin is one of the 
most prominent. Labour leaders who recognise the dangers 
of more nationalisation can yet show themselves good 
socialists to their rank and file by urging the folly and 
failure of denationalisation. 


Dr Nkrumah Returned 


HE most satisfactory outcome of the Gold Coast 
i P elections is undoubtedly the comfortable working 
majority achieved by Dr Nkrumah and his Convention 
People’s Party. He himself and his Ministers have exer- 
cised genuine authority for the last three years, and in the 
course of their administration they have learnt much that is 
essential to effective government. Had they been super- 
seded by an untried Opposition, the Gold Coast as a whole 
would have suffered a considerable setback. 

Yet the scale of the Opposition vote is. an important 
factor. It is, on the one hand, a clear indication of the 
measure of fairness 
and responsibility 
with which the elec- 
tions were  con- 
ducted. The 
Convention People’s 
Party has not be- 
come, and has not 
tried to become, a 
“ monolithic” poli- 
tical organisation. It 
‘is, on the other, a 
very obvious pointer 
to the type of 
Opposition that is 
likely to provide Dr 
Nkrumah and his 
colleagues with their 
main political prob- 
lems. In broad 
terms, one can say 
that the political 
opposition as such has collapsed. The party of Dr Danquah, 
which attempted to oppose the CPP on its own ground of 
policy and national leadership, has suffered a debacle, and 
the new Assembly will be intellectually the poorer for the 
absence of such middle-class leaders as Dr Danquah him- 
self and Mr William Afori Ata. But what one must call 
_ the regional or even quasi-nationalist opposition is strong. 
The Northern People’s Party has a clear majority in the 
Northern Territories. The CPP has signally failed in its 
attempt to win all the Trans-Volta Togoland seats, and this 
implies a victory for the Togolanders who put the unifica- 
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tion of Togoland before any closer association with 2; 
pendent Gold Coast. 

The Northern Territories are not separatist. 
party will press in the main for greater governmen 
cern with the problems of poverty.and under-deve! 
in the North. . The Togoland situation is less c’. nd 
could, in effect, lead to a strengthening of the dem 
an eventually independent Togoland. The election :-.,, 
mean that Dr Nkrumah has no serious rivals in the f-\4 of 
policy. But he may have a delicate task ahead in ho! ding 
together the separate partners in the Gold Coa 
Colony, Ashanti, the Northern Territories and British {oyo- 
land—in a workable union. 


ide~ 


Rail Clash Postponed ? 


EW lodging turns were introduced on Monday in the 


Eastern region of British railways without any oppo- 
sition from the footplatemen concerned. But it remains 
to be seen whether any of them will be on strike on Sunday. 


On that day the Sunday token strikes, resolved upon last 
week by unofficial delegates from the Eastern and North 
Eastern regions, are due to begin, and to continue until 
lodging turns are abolished altogether. 


The militancy that inspired this resolution has since 
become a good deal dimmer. Several local meciings of 
footplatemen in the North Eastern and Eastern regions have 
decided not to take part in the strike. But the reason is 
not that the men are more amenable. It is merely that the 


words of their union leaders seem to have had some effect. 
Mr Baty, for instance, the secretary of the Associated Society 
of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen, urged the folly of 
strikes at this particular time ; for his executive, in reluctant 
obedience to the instructions of the recent annua! con- 
ference, is seeking to discuss with the Transport Commis- 
sion the total abolition of lodging turns. It may at last be 
occurring to the men that they are undermining their 
leaders’ ability to speak for them with authority. 

The commission has agreed to meet the unions, although 
no date has yet been fixed. Once it has rejected, as it must, 
the demand for the total abolition of lodging turns the 
militancy in the regions will probably revive. he 
Transport Commission and also the union leaders (who see 
the need for the new schedules) may yet have to face the 
gravest challenge to their authority. 


From Malaya to Morocco 


HE current of fear and expectation runs far and \ ide 
from Indo-China. The shecks are felt in Prvsh 
Malaya, in French Morocco and in independent Indoi:s!4. 
There and in other countries, they galvanise peop!< and 
events in a way that calls in question existing policies and, 
above all, existing timetables for action. : 
The crumbling of the French position to the nor'h of 
them is bound to make many Malayans, Malay and ‘dian 
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as well as Chinese, secretly examine their allegiances. It 
is, after all, not so long ago that Japanese bombers from 
bases in Indo-China sunk the Repulse and Prince of Wales 
and so sounded the knell of Singapore. It is true that 
nothing dramatic or sudden is likely to occur in the terri- 
tory, for Sir Gerald Templer, whose two years of office as 
High Commissioner have just ended, has left it much more 
secure internally and far better prepared for steady political 
growth than he found it. But the seeds of a new and rather 
headstrong Malayan nationalism are showing themselves 
for the first time in the latest manceuvres of the UMNO- 
MCA (Malay-Chinese) Alliance, and this movement seems 
almost certain to gather momentum during the next year 
or two. Just how fast and how far it will go depends in 
part on what happens in neighbouring territories. 

The success of any movement like the Alliance must 
depend on the degree of trust that can be placed in British 
pledges. Do the British genuinely intend to give Malaya 
fully representative self-government at the earliest reason- 
able moment ? And how soon can that really be ? These 
are the simple and fundamental questions that will be asked. 
For the present, the Alliance has probably overplayed its 
hand in refusing to participate in the first federal elections, 
proposed for next year. It says that Mr Lyttelton, the 
Colonial Secretary, has not accepted all the demands put 
forward since its two special representatives, Tungku Abdul 
Rahman and Mr T. H. Tan, returned from London in May. 
In substance, after minor but valuable concessions by 
Mr Lyttelton, these now amount to demands for a wider 
franchise than formal Federal citizenship ; a three-fifths 
instead of a bare majority of elected members in the Legis- 
lative Council during the coming four-year period, and a 
Royal Commission to look further into the question. Mr 
Lyttelton has gone quite as far as could reasonably be 
expected at this stage and, while standing firm on the 
present arrangements, has asked the High Commissioner to 
think about a Royal Commission. 

A general election will be held in Malaya next year for 
the first time, and few who understand what an advance 
this is can fairly cavil at it. But it is not clear to the average 
citizen of Malaya that this is really intended to be a first 
step toward a transfer of power. There is a danger that 
his awakening impatience may be exploited by political 
gangsters both at home and abroad. 


Indonesia Drifts 


HE world is apt to forget Indonesia. For the immediate 

future, it is true, its strategic importance can be 
exaggerated, so long as the Communist powers in the Far 
East are relatively weak in the air and at sea. But this vast 
archipelago, inhabited by more people than there are on 
the whole mainland of South East Asia, lies at the crossroads 
of the communications between Australia and the Orient, 
and between the Indian and Pacific Oceans. By capturing 
it the Communists would win a most important success. 
What are the chances ? The Indonesians themselves, by no 
means as united either geographically or politically as the 
facade of their young state would suggest, have watched 
very closely the fall of Dien Bien Phu and the abortive 
meetings at Geneva. Now, while their main desire is to 
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avoid entanglements and to remain neutral, many of them 
are seriously afraid that they will fall victim either to Com. 
munist pressure from within or to American “ imperialism ” 
from without. 

It is an open secret that the coalition cabinet of Dr Ajj 
Sastroamidjojo depends not only on its two main elements, 
the Nationalists (PNI) and the Greater Indonesian Union 
Party (PIR), but also on Communist support. Neither party 
has particularly flourishing backing in the country at large, 
and both want to avoid the long-promised elections, which 
would almost certainly reduce their representation in parlia- 
ment. Hence their willingness to flirt with the Communists, 
There are, however, growing signs of stress within the 
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cabinet, and the more moderate members of both parties 
are beginning to realise that the Communists are dangerous 
allies. They exetcise a growing influence on policy and 
cannot be shaken off. 

The Indonesian Communist Party (PKI), with a member- 
ship of 100,000 and commanding about 30 seats in parlia- 
ment, knows that it can bring the government down at any 
moment. But, having infiltrated the Nationalist party, and 
arguing that any alternative government would be based on 
the right-wing Muslim and Socialist groups, the Com- 
munists prefer for the moment to go on holding the present 
position. At their Congress in March, they re-emphasised 
the two-pronged policy of “ partial collaboration ” with the 
government and of a simultaneous “ remobilisation and 
reorganisation of the masses, especially the workers and 
peasants ”; much of this is done through the trade union 
organisation, SOBSI, which has been deeply penetrated by 
the party. Indonesia is in a dangerous position and no help 
can be expected from Djakarta in organising South East 
Asian defence. At best, the traditional Indonesian indecisive- 
ness will allow the present drift to continue. 


New Broom for Morocco 


T was hard luck on the new French Resident-General 
in Morocco, M. Francis Lacoste, that he should step 
ashore to take up his new duties in a week so inauspicious 
for France. But although he had no government a: his 
back and therefore no set policy, he made a brave showing 
in the inaugural speech which he delivered at Rabat 00 
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Monday. Its tome was decisive, it contained allusions 
designed to mollify everyone, and it was thought adequate 
by the many moderates, Moroccan and Jewish as well as 
French, among his hearers. To the nationalist he uttered 
the prized words “future independence ” ; to the French 
resident he undertook that “all the elements in the popu- 
lation” would play a part in its new legislative institutions ; 
he promised tribal leaders that he would uphold their 
authority ; to those who have been lately walking in uneasy 
fear of terrorism he undertook that he would exercise his 
authority to deal relentlessly with terrorists. 

He aired the familiar theory that terrorism is “a virus 
of external origin ”; yet he must know that, no matter what 
its origin, it has spread in conditions that are France’s sole 
responsibility—in the disagreement and indecision which 
Frenchmen and French cabinets display about North Africa, 
and in the fillip given to local dissidents by French policy 
in Indo-China. The proof of his capacity to develop his 
opening gambit will come only when he takes his first 
practical steps. Meantime he is beset -with handicaps of 
which the worst are a black-and-tan mood among certain 
French residents and, of course, uncertainty about the kind 
of backing he will get from future French cabinets. With- 
out sustained effort from Paris, no Resident-General can 
make good, however great his personal capacity ; the sensi- 
tivity of North Africa to cabinet upheavals in Paris is 
this week well illustrated by the resignation of all the 
Nationalists in the Tunisian cabinet at news of M. Laniel’s 
departure. 


Mission to Buganda 


N spite of all the troubles and disturbances that have 
| lately afflicted Buganda, it now looks as though the 
constitutional discussions expected to take place between 
Sir Keith Hancock and the delegation from the Lukiko— 
Buganda’s parliament—will begin as planned. The Lukiko, 
which has now met again after a recess, has not, as some 
feared, chosen to use the Governor’s dispute with the 
Uganda National Congress and the imposition of a state 
of emergency as an excuse for sidestepping this one con- 
structive approach to the present impasse. As a result, 
there is now nothing to stop the arrival of Sir Keith Han- 
cock next Tuesday. 

The credit for this more favourable turn of events cannot 
be assigned to any one person. In the first place, Mr 
Kavuma, the senior regent of Buganda’s chief minister, 
has given the Governor consistently firm support in his 
attempts to end the boycott of goods and the accompanying 
terrorism through which the Uganda National Congress 
seemed at one time to be on the verge of throwing the 
country into turmoil. The Congress has not called the 
boycott off, and in some parts of the country it undoubtedly 
has popular support, but the strong action of the chiefs 
and the police has greatly reduced its political effect. 

Mr Mulira, one of the members of the delegation which 
came to London last November, who was recently appointed 
adviser in this country to the Kabaka, also played a part. 
“let consulting with Sir Keith Hancock in this country 
he flew back to Buganda in an attempt to persuade the 
Lukiko not to wreck the forthcoming talks, which he 
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now intends to join. He took with him a message from 
the exiled Kabaka—whose word is still effective in most of 
Buganda—in which he asked the Lukiko to participate in 
the talks. That the Kabaka should now adopt so construc- 
tive an attitude is very much to his credit. 


Reforming the Lunacy Laws 


NE of the most intractable questions facing the Royal 
Commission on mental illness and mental deficiency 
occupied a large part of the first day of its public sittings. 
How can certification be avoided in the case of patients 
who need hospital treatment but who refuse to receive it ? 
The witnesses on this first day came from the Ministry of 
Health and the Board of Control, and their evidence, 
together with a joint memorandum they had presented to 
the commission, has now been published (HMSO, 3s.). 
Their approach to the question of certification starts from 
the general principle that hospital treatment for mental 
illness should be as freely available for those willing to 
receive it as hospital treatment for other forms of illness. 
In the witnesses’ view many people are put off going into 
a mental hospital because of the formalities involved even 
for voluntary patients, which stamp them as something 
different from general hospital cases. If these formalities 
were abolished, the witnesses thought that more people 
would be willing to receive treatment. They also proposed 
that the procedures for unwilling patients should be con- 
sidered afresh and reduced to the minimum necessary to 
provide essential safeguards. Under the present law, a 
patient has to be certified before he can be treated against 
his will. What the commission and the witnesses discussed 
at length was whether he should be forcibly treated first, 
and only certified if at the end of a certain period, say 
twelve months, he had not recovered and still refused to 
become a voluntary patient. In other words, to begin with 
he would be restrained on the advice of a doctor instead of 
on a judicial order. 

Treatment as a temporary patient already exists for those 
whose illness prevents them from expressing willingness or 
unwillingness to enter hospital. If it were extended to 
unwilling patients on the lines suggested, a great deal of 
certification would be avoided and many relatives’ feelings 
spared in consequence. But the proposal needs very careful 
consideration before it is adopted. The process of certifica- 
tion is after all designed as a protection against unnecessary 
detention, and sometimes those taking part in the first day’s 
discussion seemed to be more concerned with a patient’s 
relatives than with his own rights. 


Patriotic Prodders in Germany 


ERR KAISER, Minister for All-German Affairs, has now 
launched his “ Indivisible Germany” committee, 
which consists of 126 leading figures in various professions 
and parties. Its aim is to start a popular movement that 
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will prod the West Germans into taking an active interest in 
their compatriots on the other side of the zonal frontier, 
and in ways and means of achieving German unity. Herr 
Kaiser and his associates are rightly worried by the evidence 
that the East Germans are becoming estranged from the 
west, which shows so little interest in them. It will be 
an excellent thing if something is done to keep the 
Easterners in touch with life in a free democracy ; but that 
is as far as the “ Indivisible Germany Committee ” should 
go. To whip up nationalist feeling in the West can do 
nothing but harm. Given the circumstances, which show 
little hope of reuniting Germany in freedom with Soviet 
consent, it is a blessing that the west Germans have hitherto 
allowed negotiations to be conducted by allied statesmen 
and Dr Adenauer without making demonstrations and 
popular demands based on unrealistic wishes. The very 
title used by the new committee—Volksbewegung—has a 
sinister ring, particularly when it is noted that its manifesto 
mentions the territories east of the Oder-Neisse as well as 
the Soviet Zone. 

Another move pointing to trouble has been made this 
week in Bonn. Dr Ehlers, speaker of the Bundestag and 
leading Protestant member of the Christian-Democratic 
party, has cast his deciding vote in favour of holding the 
coming Federal presidential election in Berlin. This move is 
unwise for several reasons. It increases French suspicions ; 
it undermines the authority of the Federal Government in 
Bonn, and it conflicts with the status of Berlin as an enclave 
which is still theoretically under four-power control. Only 
while this status is maintained can the western powers 
claim the right to occupy their sectors of the city. Dr 
Adenauer and his closest supporters doubtless see the point 
of these objections, but they cannot be expected to go on 
record as opponents of an apparently patriotic gesture. 


“Five Minutes After Britain ” 


HE confusion that has long existed about Germany’s 
T policy on convertibility is being cleared away, in the 
course of preparations for the meeting of OEEC ministers 
in London next month. For a long time it was not under- 
stood in Britain what the Germans mean by the word—a 
great deal more than Mr Butler aims at for sterling. They 
are not interested in giving only to foreigners the right 
to convert their D-marks. They want Germans to be able 
to move their capital out of the country if they wish. The 
British idea of limited convertibility for non-residents only 
is therefore rejected. But that does not mean they intend 
to. adopt exclusively the other example of partial con- 
vertibility—the Swiss type. Herr Abs gave a warning 
that this would be a disaster for German exports. No 
country, he has pointed out, is so balance-of-payments- 
conscious as the Swiss. Here, too, German aims have been 
misconstrued abroad, as some of the steps that have 
actually been taken to lift exchange controls have tended 
to make the D-mark a second Swiss franc. 

The Germans’ actual policy can be simply stated. It rests 
on the conclusion that the D-mark is already ripe for full 
convertibility, but that the final plunge cannot be taken 
yet. They aim at continuing their step-by-step progress 
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towards both types of convertibility—British and Sis. 
They will do so now in consultation with other nations. 


including the weaker brethren. Their banking author tic 
are fully aware of the dangers, and will avoid any ; 
that might involve placing a large proportion of in: 


under fresh quota restrictions. The Germans are 
mitted’ to continued liberalisation. But they sc 


American policy will decide the fate of conve: 


European currencies, and they will not take th 
steps to complete freedom until they have some ¢: 
assurance than exists at present that German 
will be able to meet American competition 
days to come. 

Many of the past doubts about German polic 
been due to the fact that Dr Erhard, the Mini 
Economics, has represented his country at the mecti: 


the OEEC and the European Payments Union, anc 


received much more publicity than thé authorities 
Bank deutscher Laender, in whose hands the future 
Deutschemark actually lies. The impetuous minist: 
the impression abroad that Germany was about to ‘ 
alone” and free the D-mark from all controls in on 
stroke. His policy and his criticism of the EPU w 
shared by the guardians of the D-mark, though thc 
ence between. them was only one of degree and 
principle. Though there was never any danger of G: 
taking precipitate action, it is all to the good if Dr 
himself now accepts the convertibility slogan of Her: 
“five minutes after Great Britain.” 


A new reference book | 
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One way of saying it 


Visrrors TO THE “Three Crowns’ enjoy the landlord’s pleasant pun. 
Ford ‘Five-Star’ is another meaningful abbreviation, familiar to 
motorists and the world in general. ‘Five-Star’ indicates a general 
standard of excellence and is applied to Ford cars because they 
possess all the qualities which combine to give the greatest all- 
round satisfaction to owners. Each model is the lowest price in its 
class. The consistently reliable performance of cars in the ‘Five- 
Star’ range continues to be proved in International Rallies. Ford 
sets the fashion in appearance and, more important than ever, the 
famous Ford Service with its low fixed charges is unique. The blue 
and white sign of the Ford Dealer is everywhere to be seen. Ford 


cars and Ford service together mean ‘Five-Star’ Motoring. 





Ford of Dagenham 


Ford Motor Company Limited - Dagenham 


Pintail ~ . 


Established 1800 
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Be Asherry tha, . 


*heer aetight 


A perfect gift to the most critical 
palate, Pintail is an exceptionally fine 
sherry, both pale and beautifully 
dry. Specially selected at Jerez, this 
proud product of Spain is available 
in a trial pack of two bottles at 42/7d ; 
subsequent supplies at £12 


per dozen bottles. Your orders 





will have prompt attention, 





SHERRY 





MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., PERTH, 5c< ‘iD 
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Malan Defeated 


1 is no surprise that Dr Malan’s Bill, which would have 
removed some 48,000 Coloured Voters from the 
common electoral roll, failed to get the required two-thirds 
majority vote in parliament. The Bill was doomed as 
soon as it became clear that only some seven defections 
from the Opposition could be mustered to support it. Not 


even the last-minute compromise offered by the govern- 
ment, which would have left enfranchised those Coloureds 
whose names were on the existing roll, could do more than 
entice the six rebels (one was absent) into the Nationalists’ 
lobby. The United party, though shrivelled in numbers, 
stood firm 


The Nationalists bullheaded determination to push the 
issue through to the end, even though defeat was certain, 
may prove to be a serious mistake. For the United party 
has, since taking up its firmer stand, been gathering much 
moral, and some voting, strength. The recent by-election 
at Standerton—the seat that Smuts lost in the 1948 land- 
slide—was, as everybody expected, won by the Nationalists ; 
but though their majority was increased, the swing, even 
by their own admission, was disappointingly small. 
Standerton is virtually one hundred per cent Afrikaner. As 
Mr Strauss observed, the real loser was the United party 
rebel group, for an impressive number of platteland Afri- 
kaners turned out to vote against Malanism. 

Unpleasant surprises may yet be in store for Dr Malan 
in the coming provincial elections. He is hoping for a 
clear-cut vote of confidence which will give him courage 
to renew his assault on the constitution. He may be 
disappointed. 


Egy pto-Saudi Front 


ss week Major Salah Salem of the Egyptian junta 
visited Saudi Arabia and, while there, agreed with King 
Saud that their two countries would in some way pool their 
defence resources. Any working arrangement for such 
sharing necessarily entails some surrender of sovereignty ; 
the very idea of a pool is therefore surprising in the case 
of two countries so wedded to their sovereignty as the 
Middle East’s two leading oligarchies. Major Salem 
admitted, on his return to Cairo, that the agreement was 
80 far only verbal ; no practical plans had been laid. None 
need necessarily follow, for it is clear that the principal 
Purpose of his statement was to vaunt Arab solidarity and 
by so doing to ward off the inclination shown by other 
Arab League members—notably Iraq and Lebanon—to buy 
arms from the West. In Egyptian eyes the path they are 
treading leads straight to alignment with the Turco- 
Pakistani pact. Not only Iraq and Lebanon, but also 
Jordan and Syria are being. accused by Cairo radio of 
“deserting the cause of Arabism.” 

Egyptian and Saudi objections to Arab links with the 
Turco-Pakistani pact spring from different motives—both 
of them parochial. Egypt thinks that any bargain struck 
by an Arab state with the West weakens Egyptian bargain- 
lg power vis-d-vis Britain on the Canal Zone issue. The 
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Saudis are concerned only about Iraq, which, for traditional 
and dynastic reasons, they do not wish to see converted by 
western aid into a well-armed power. The Middle East, 
always a great place for anomalies, has seldom produced 
one better than the sight of two regimes with everything 
to lose by the advance of Communism combining to thwart 
the extension of an anti-Communist front. 


The Treasures of Chatsworth 


t Chatsworth estate, with its famous and now unique 
private collection of art, may yet be saved for the 
nation from sale and dispersal. The estate is only the 
latest of a long line of famous properties that have been 
ruined by the present crippling burden of taxation ; but 
the sudden death of the late Duke of Devonshire in 1950 
made the case a particularly harsh one. Owing to a flaw 
in the legal arrangements, the trustees were saddled, by 4 
court ruling, with the full 80 per cent duty liable on the 
shares of the company which technically ran the estate, 
rather than with the reduced rate—about half—which is 
allowed as a concession to owners of agricultural land as 
such, and which can be paid off on an instalment basis. 
The trustees have now decided to drop their appeal against 
this decision, and, instead, negotiations are afoot with the 
Treasury direct. . As a result, the property, and the collec- 
tion, may be taken by the nation as part of the settlement. 
It is now common form that everything possible should 
be done to stop the gradual destruction of Britain’s heritage 
of historic houses. Probably the best, and—in terms of 
work done—the most economic, course would be to allow 
preferential tax treatment to the owners, if they put their 
own houses in order. But if the Treasury fights shy of 
being presented with so blank, and undemocratic, a cheque, 
it should at least make use of such powers as it possesses 
to preserve these heirlooms itself. Under the 1946 Finance 
Act it has authority to accept property in payment for 
death duties, and this sanction was extended by the 1953 
Act to allow objects—such as the old library, the statues, 
drawings and pictures at Chatsworth—to be included in 
this payment in kind. ‘This extension to its power has not 
yet been used, and art lovers everywhere would welcome 
a decision that Chatsworth, which has already suffered 
heavily from bad luck, should set the first precedent. 
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Letters to the Editor 





The Bomb at Lancaster 
House 


Sir—Referring to the article in your 
issue of June sth, I wish to draw your 
attention to the fact that in it there is 
some inaccuracy leading to a distortion 
of the position of the Soviet Union 
regarding the question of the prohibition 
of all types of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, of the reduction of conventional 
weapons, and of the establishment of 
strict international control over the 
implementation of this prohibition and 
reduction. 

I am enclosing herewith for your atten- 
tion and for a possible publication of 
necessary corrections a copy of the draft 
resolution submitted to the United 
Nations Assembly by the Soviet Union 
on September 21, 1953, and the text of 
the Soviet Government’s statement of 
December 21st concerning President 
Eisenhower’s speech of December 8, 
1953.—Yours faithfully, Y. MALIK, 

Ambassador of the USSR 
London, W.8 


[This letter is the subject of a Note of 
the Week on page 957. The documents to 
which Mr Malik draws attention are, 
unfortunately, too long to be reproduced 
here ; but both were, of course, published 
on the dates cited and are available to the 
general public.—EbI!Tor.] 


New Peaks in Cocoa 


Str—In your business note “ New Peaks 
in Cocoa” in the issue of. May 29 you 
suggest that the cocoa farmers of the 
Gold Coast might be encouraged to pro- 
duce more cocoa if they received a larger 
share of the present very high world 
price for cocoa. 

There are, however, a number of 
difficulties which could well develop 
from such a decision. It is not certain 
whether cocoa farmers in the Gold Coast 
would automatically increase production 
in return for the prospects of higher 
income. They might even produce less. 
Even today, without the proposed 
increase, there is a tendency for less work 
to be done as a result of the farmer’s 
present income, which, by Gold Coast 
standards, is high. 


While the gain to the economy is thus 
uncertain, other disadvantages seem 
almost inevitable. Larger monetary 


incomes unmatched by a quick expansion 
in output tends to inflation which the 
Gold Coast, unlike so many other 
primary producing countries, has so far 
been able toavoid. If the gap were filled 
by greatly increased imports of consumer 
goods, it would almost certainly be neces- 
sary to cut back imports of capital goods 
essential for the strengthening and 
expansion of the whole economy. The 
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Choosing America’s Leaders 


PRESIDENTIAL NOMINATING 
POLITICS IN 1952. Five volumes. 
Edited by Paul David, Malcolm Moos and 
Ralph Goldman. 

johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore. 
pages. $17.50. 


HE hundred and fourteen anti- 

masonic delegates who met in Con- 
vention at Baltimore in September, 1831, 
and nominated candidates for the Presi- 
dency and Vice-Presidency of the 
United States, may not have succeeded 
in their immediate objective of getting 
their men elected, but they certainly 
inaugurated an American institution of 
enduring potency. With every subse- 
quent leap year the nominating conven- 
tions of America’s major parties have 
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attracted a steadily mounting share of 
public attention, until in 19§2 the gaze 
of the whole free world (and many a 
peeping Tom behind the Iron Curtain 
too) stared down upon the “ Inter- 
national Amphitheatre” in Chicago. 


Yet for all the millions of words of 
reporting and analysis that presidential 
conventions have evoked, little scholarly 
effort has been devoted to discovering 
exactly what precedes these gatherings 
and what shapes their conclusions. 
These crowds of perspiring delegates 
who select America’s leaders—where 
do they come from, what are they ‘like, 
what do they do? The American 
Political Science Association thought 
that 1952 was a good year in which to 
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balance of the cocoa price which is no 


; : t 
paid to the farmer is now being used | 


0 
finance the Gold-Coast basic deve), p- 
ment plan. When the need to create 
more capital in Britain has been co 


strongly advocated in The Economis:. jt 
would appear somewhat inconsisten: to 
advocate steps which must weaken 


q P the 
capacity to save in the Gold Coast, \ 


. « os re 
the need for capital is even greater than 
in the mature British economy.—Y¢ urs 
faithfully, 

Your Accra Corresronp: nr 


Next Step for Sterling 


Sir—In your article of June 12 you sh: 
clearly some of the dangers of prematur 
convertibility, even if it were limited 
non-residents. May I mention 
further reason for caution ? 


If sterling were made convertible for 
non-residents there might well be grow- 
ing pressure for similar privileges for 
residents. If we were to allow foreigners 
with sterling to draw freely on the gold 
and dollar pool in London, then why, it 
would be argued, should an Australian 
or a Briton or an Indian not draw on 


2ood 


them freely as well to buy dollar manu- 
factures, to travel in North America or 
to transfer part of his capital to Canada ? 


Should not charity begin at home ? 


If this is a real danger, sterling should 
not be made convertible for non-residents 
until we are strong enough to stand the 
strain both of such convertibility and of 
a substantial extra measure of “con- 
vertibility ” for residents as well.—Y ours 
faithfully, 

DonaLp MacDoucali 
Nuffield College, Oxford 


ask these questions, and with the aid 
of members in the forty-eight states and 
$70,000 from American research founda- 
tions set about finding some- answers. 
Their conclusions fill five tightly com- 
pressed volumes, the first giving “ The 
National Story” and the other four 
dealing successively with the delega- 
tions from each region of the Un:ied 
States, the North-east, the South, the 
Middle West and the far West. 

One rises from a first perusal of these 
volumes with a fresh, overpowerng 
awareness of the. complexity of the 
American political process. On a British 
reader, at least, their first effect is to 
produce a sobering realisation of how 
irrelevant to the vast and sprawling 
complexities of American democracy 
are the neat and tidy patterns of our own 
party contests—patterns that are proi- 
fered quadrennially for American imita- 
tion by eager exporters of the British 
way of strife. No two of the forty-eight 
states that are analysed here (to s@y 
nothing of Alaska, Hawaii and Puerio 
Rico) go through the same motions of 
selection and direction of their delegates, 
and seldom, if ever, are these motions 
simple or swift. In Tuscaloosa the 
Republican county convention “ met 12 
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q dentist's waiting room” and 25 Re- 

ublicans were present; in Illinois 
“about 6,000 persons . . . attended the 
gathering 10 the Springfield National 
Guard Armory, although 3,150 was the 
maximum official convention member- 
ship.” In Vermont Mrs Cora Robin- 
on, a milliner of Barre, received the nod 
of the leaders after her husband men- 
fined to the county committee-woman 
that his wife wished to attend the con- 
vention ”; in Illinois two Taft supporters 
were elected “largely because Colonel 
McCormick called in every one of the 
ward committee-men . . . and told them 
that under no circumstances were these 
two to lose.” In Delaware the Repub- 
lican state convention “had the atmos- 
phere of an orderly and sedate social 
’. in Texas the “general 


function ’ a 
atmosphere” of the Democratic 
“Loyalist” convention “Was a unique 
mixture of a western religious camp 
meeting . . . a labour union picnic, and 


3 Tammany Hall clambake without the 
clams.” 

The essentially confederate—one might 
almost say pre-federate—structure of the 
American parties is vividly brought out 
in these reports. State rights, whatever 
their fate in the national governmental 
process, are a living reality in the Ameri- 
can party system. The result is a diver- 
sity that defies generalisation. When the 
editors of the report come to tabulate 
their conclusions there is not much they 
can say that is of universal applicability. 
They state the arguments for and against 
a national presidential primary with a 
clarity and completeness greater than can 
be found elsewhere, but they do not feel 
called upon to advocate it as a necessary 
reform. Indeed, in the main they agree 
with their colleagues who reported on the 
delegations at the state levels, that for 
the most part the state delegations pretty 
well represented at Chicago the senti- 
ments of their party members back 
home ; and this despite the fact that the 
delegates were often chosen by undemo- 
cratic and even arbitrary processes, and 
that a factor in their selection was often 
their ability to pay their own expenses. 


In part, of course, this is just a 
particular manifestation of the perva- 
sively middle-class character of American 
politics. But it js also a tribute 
to the continuing skill of the American 
Politician, even at the lower levels, in 
translating the imperfectly formulated 
Preferences of his constituents into 
acceptable candidacies. One thing does 
‘merge pretty clearly; this politician is no 
longer, as he once was, the professional 
political machine-minder. Although the 
inquiry was surprisingly unsuccessful in 
getting comprehensive information of a 
“Who's Who” kind on the delegates, 
its findings do demonstrate that the 
amateur, that is, the part-time politician, 
s lar more numerous than he uséd to be, 
- that when he turns to a professional 
~ leadership and guidance, that profes- 
he 1S now more likely to be an 

ttising expert or a public relations 
man than the old-style Tammany boss. 
dlitics have become too important to 
left to the politicians, 


The report, clear and illuminating on 
the convention proceedings themselves, 
has oddly little to say about their most 
novel feature, their tele-visibility. Indeed 
both press and radio, considering their 
enormous role in the politics of a con- 
vention year, are rather lightly treated in 
these compendious pages. But there is 
generous compensation in the wealth of 
particulars about “straight” politics. 
Here can be read, in fact-studded detail, 
the political face of the “ new ” South, 
from the Mississippi negro chairman 
with $500 in cash under his coat to the 
Texas oilmen backing their fancy with 
millions. In Wyoming there is the 
politics of conservation, in Nevada the 
battle between McCarran and Hank 
Greenspun, in Massachusetts the 
irrepressible Curley, in Wisconsin a 
Democratic Party that actually collects 
membership dues. All the rich fauna and 
flora of 1952, much of it going to be 
still vital and potent two years from now, 
has been rescued here from oblivion. 
The sum total is a notable achievement 
and one that its sponsors should not 
hesitate to repeat in 1956. 


Battle of the Bookkeepers 
ENGLISH 
1954. 


By Nicholas A. H. Stacey. 
Gee. 312 pages. 25s. 


ACCOUNTANCY, _ 1800- 


A HISTORY OF THE CHARTERED 
ACCOUNTANTS OF SCOTLAND. 
The Institute of Chartered Accountants of 
Scotland. 183 pages. 


HE publication of Mr Stacey’s book 

happily coincides with the centerary 
of the Institute of Chartered Accountants 
of Scotland, the oldest existing organisa- 
tion of accountants in the world. The 
history of this organisation is ably told in 
a book issued by the Institute itself. 
This is frankly a commemorative 
volume. Mr Stacey, on the other hand, 
has not written a book merely to cele- 
brate an occasion, even though much 
of its text is occupied with the often 
vexed relationships of the various profes- 
sional organisations. He is too severe a 
critic of the profession, though a friendly 
one, to be its panegyrist. As he is not 
afraid of grinding his axes (accounting 
research and the lack of unity within the 
profession are two of them) his narrative 
seems at times to be rather long-winded ; 
and by concentrating on institutional his- 
tory he has neglected the development of 
accounting techniques. For all that, he 
has written a sober piece of economic 
history and, as accountancy is linked 
throughout with the changing economic 
and social conditions of industrial 
Britain, he deserves an audience wider 
than the ranks of the profession itself. 


Long before the principle of limited 
liability was given full recognition in this 
country, Sir Walter Scott's nephew 
ignored his uncle’s advice and “ went for 
a soldier,” instead of becoming an 
accountant. Yet if he had chosen the 
ledger, he would have found enough 
battles being fought. Mr Stacey 1s 
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largely concerned with these struggles, 
particularly the dissensions within the 
profession. The need for adequate train- 
ing and qualifications was recognised 
quite early in the history of British 
accounting, and as the profession grew 
in numbers so too did the number of 
professional organisations multiply. 
Every time the establishment of a register 
of “ qualified ” accountants was mooted, 
a fresh crop of these organisations 
sprouted. Some of them were of dubious 
origin, not requiring their members to 
put their abilities to a test in an examina- 
tion ; though many of them tightened up 
their standards of entry and qualification 
later on, a few of them deserved the 
criticisms that the older organisations 
poured upon them. When, however, the 
new organisation filled an obvious gap 
in the growing profession—as, for 
example, by providing suitable qualifica- 
tions without forcing the entrant to take 
out articles—then the derision with 
which the well-established organisations 
greeted them could politely be put down 
to innate conservatism and less politely 
to a desire to establish and maintain an 
effective monopoly in the more re- 
munerative branches of the profession. 


Other struggles were going on at the 
same time. There was the growing 
demand for more informative accounts 
from public companies. Here the pres- 
sure came from outside the profession. 
(A reviewer in these columns can per- 
haps be excused for noticing the part 
played in this struggle by the late Lord 
Stamp and by The Economist itself.) For 
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far too long the accountant was content 
to be the servant of the entrepreneur by 
refusing to recognise the divorce that 
had taken place between capital and 
management: It took the Royal Mail 
case and the 1948 Companies Act to set 
matters to right—and, even now, there is 
more that could be done. Research, stan- 
dard cost accounting, - management 
accounting, changing money values and 
the growing preponderance: in the -pro- 
fession of the non-practising accountant 
are among the problems that will be 
fought over in the future. It is a tribute 
10 the profession that these issues are 
very much alive and to Mr Stacey that 
he has set them squarely before his 
readers. Implicitly, he offers a challenge 
to the profession. — In the past, it has 
been conservative and slow in reacting to 
the pressure of events. Need it always 
remain so? In the future, the accoun- 
tant could become the servant of 
bureaucracy. Or should he be its 
mentor ? 


“Van’s Genius” 


THE IMAGINATION OF VANBRUGH 
AND HIS FELLOW ARTISTS. 
By Laurence Whistler. 


Batsford. 284 pages. 73s. 6d. 


Van’s genius, without thought or lecture, 
Is hugely turn’d to architecture. 


HE couplet is from Swift's satirical 

verses ridiculing the house which 
Vanbrugh built for himself in Whitehall. 
Is hugeness in domestic building 
destined to occupy a _ relatively short 
period of architectural history ? Hat- 
field House, Blenheim Palace, and. the 
larger Adam houses, are spanned only 
by some 170 years. A different cult of 
hugeness built the 80,000 tons Atlantic 
queens, which cannot reign for more 
than a limited number of years and may 
have no successors. 


@e Mr Whistler, poet, architectural 

Wisistorian and exquisite engraver of 
glasses, has obviously found a most 
congenial theme in versatile Vanbrugh. 
His “ Sir John Vanbrugh, Architect and 
Dramatist, 1664-1726,” . published in 
1938, delightfully portrayed the architect, 
the playwright who created one of the 
Restoration Comedy’s most memorable 
characters—Lord Foppington in The 
Relapse—the Captain of Marines, and 
the fine gentleman of the Kit-Cat Club. 
This book, presenting newly discovered 
material in the shape of Vanbrugh letters 
and recently identified drawings in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, traces 
Vanbrugh’s development as an architect 
in relation to his associates, Wren, 
Hawksmoor and Gibbs, together with 
such collaborating garden designers as 
Wise, Switzer and Bridgeman. 


Mr Whistler steers the reader through 
the stages of Vanbrugh’s progress on the 
mighty mansions of Castle Howard, 
Blenheim and Seaton Delaval, without 
neglecting his smaller projects. The 140 
illustrations include splendid photo- 
graphs, plans, and early engravings. An 
age intoxicated with the thrills of build- 


ing vast houses lives again in some of the 


letters quoted. Writing on December 25, 


1699, to Lord Manchester, a fellow 
member of the Kit-Cat Club and after- 
wards his patron at Kimbolton, 
Vanbrugh is full of his work for Lord 
Carlisle at Castle Howard: 


I have been this summer at my Ld 
Carlisle’s, and seen most of the great 
houses in the north, as Ld Nottings: 
Duke of Leeds, Chattesworth, etc. I 
stay'd at Chattesworth four or five days 
the Duke being there. I shew’d him all 
my Ld Carlisle’s designs, which he said 
was quite another thing, than what he 
imagin’d from the character yr Ldship 
gave him on’t;... 
Discussing Kimbolton’s recent adapta- 

tion as a school, Mr Whistler, a Stoic, 
makes this revealing comment: “ Some 
have enquired whether schoolboys derive 
special. benefit from algebra under a 
gilded ceiling, or from Coriolanus 
between the columns. To have spent 
five years at Stowe is to know the answer 
to that question.” 


Woman Regent 


MARGARET OF AUSTRIA. 

By Jane de Iongh. Translated from the 
Dutch by: M. D. Herter Norton. 

Cape. 218 pages. 18s. 


a. HE sixteenth century is the great age 
of women rulers. Hapsburg, Medici 
and Guise, Tudor and Stewart—each 
provided at least one example of. a 
woman of forceful temperament and 
physical endurance with a strong interest 
in politics, who for good or evil was the 
unquestionable ruler of part of Western 
Europe. It would be curious to specu- 
late why this should never have happened 
before, nor ever have happened since. 
It was one of the unexpected outcomes 
of the dynastic principle, when women 
profited by their freedom from the acci- 
dents of battle and their relative freedom 
from the accidents of the chase—relative 
only, as witness the premature death of 
Margaret of Austria’s mother, the 
Burgundian heiress Mary. 


Margaret of Austria herself, married in 
childhood to Charles VIII of France and 
then repudiated for the sake of the 
annexation of Brittany, was successively 
and briefly the wife of a Spanish and a 
Savoyard prince. She was widowed for 
the second time at the age of 24, and only 
at that point began her historical 
existence as regent of the Netherlands, 
first on behalf of her father, the Emperor 
Maximilian, and then on behalf of her 
nephew Charles V. The period is one 
that lends itself to the personal and 
intimate biography of which this is an 
example, for it was then that the personal 
letters of sovereigns for the first time 
enable one to make out their person- 


alities, and it was then that the genius © 


of the portrait painter was at its highest. 
The illustrations in this book are reveal- 
ing ; one could have wished for more of 


them. It would also have been a help to - 


all but the expert reader to have had a 
map of the Netherlands. For in so far 
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as the work suggests the historical theme 
it is that of the attempt to keep the 
Burgundian-Netherlandish inheritance a 
a political unit and prevent it from }. ing 
the pawn of either the German, Spanish 
or French ruler. If the enterprise hag 
succeeded, the history of Europe would 
have been very different. That it {2\\eq 
was not, the author suggests, the fay): of 
the Regent Margaret. This is a pleasant 
book, but not a deep one. 


The Church on the Plains 


THE CHURCH IN_~— ENGLAND, 
597-1688. 

By S. C. Carpenter. 

John Murray. 521 pages. 40s. 


HIS book is a view of the Church of 
England from a highish but |iberal 
Anglican: not uncritical (though he does 
believe that Gregory the Great mace a 


pun about angels), widely read, humane, 
serene ; a man liberal in the best sense, 
knowing his George Eliot and his Brown- 
ing as well as he knows his Keble anc his 


Hooker ; a man with the tolerance and 
friendliness, though without the quaint- 
ness of style, of Thomas Fuller, who is 
one of his heroes. 


For a cletic who has béen Master of 


the Temple and an eminent upholder of 
the Christian -social movement, be is 
markedly attached to the country rather 
than the town, the villager rather than 
the courtier, the quiet parochial priest 
rather than the episcopal defender of 
ecclesiastical polity. ‘The men who warm 


his heart are the country parsons, especi- 
ally if they are poets like George Herbert. 
One feels that he likes everyone with a 
mellow and. unsentimental affection—he 
admires Campion on the right and Ridley 
on the left as much as he admires the 
Hookers and Lauds with whom he is 
himself in agreement. But he cannot 
quite bring himself to like the Puritans 
or to reveal to the reader the deep roots 
of their strength. 


In truth there are few mountains and 
valleys in this story—even through the 
Reformation the car is driven without 
anything more perturbing than a lurch 
and a bump from the uneven sur!.ce. 
Even though he makes Archbishop 
Whitgift hang one more Puritan than he 
really did, you feel somehow that it Goes 
not much matter. You sympathise Sut 
mildly with the Rector of Stockicy 
Pomeroy, who had to leap out of thc 
window in his shirt and hide for three 
days and nights in a furze-bush. rhe 
reader will not be moved except 1n ©re 
passages like the account of Cranm:'s 
trial and burning. Nor will he unccr- 
stand any more than he did before of ‘1¢ 
passions and the lusts of humanity, ‘°° 
enthusiasms and fanaticisms secular ©! 
religious, the pendulum and the /'0- 
fundity of philosophical and theoloy «2! 
thought. But he will enjoy a book (01 
is sane, pleasant, entertaining, and 
permeated by a gentle and humor us 
pride in the venerable institution that 1 
describes. 
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This is the profile of a bank 


OST OF THE TIME marble and 
M steel disguise it. But after a 
visit or two to any bank you begin 
to see its true profile. 

It may be the face of a teller, a file 
clerk, a loan officer or — the presi- 
dent. Whoever it is, this much is 
certain — the profile of a bank is al- 
ways the face of the man or woman 
in the bank you know best. 

Why ? 

Because banks are people. Tellers’ 
cages, vaults, iron gates—all the 
familiar symbols of banks — are 
nothing more than tools used by 


human hands to get the job done. 

Yes — banks are people. More to 
the point, they are conscientious 
professionals who see banking as a 
career rather than just another way 
to earn a living. 

To Mr. and Mrs. America this 
says, “Your money (along with your 
country’s financial tradition) is in 
good hands.” 

It also means that the business of 
putting money to work — banking’s 
basic function — is administered by 
responsible professionals with a 
keen sense of trade competition, and 


a highly developed awareness of 
customer service. 

These people are America’s banks. 
Bank buildings, however simple or 
ornate, are only their workshops. It 
is their humanness that transforms 
facades of marble and steel into 
faces of friendliness and warmth. 

Chase National Bank is proud 
the part it is playing in American 
progress. 


of 


* * * 


The CHASE National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corpore! m) 


One of a series of advertisements published in the United States by the Chase National Bank, incorporated with Limited Liability 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 


United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 





Fission and Fusion in Congress 


Washington, D.O. 

HE leaders of the “ Citizens for Eisenhower ” move- 

ment met in Washington last week to decide how best 
they could persuade Democrats and independents who 
voted for Mr Eisenhower in 1952 that his policies will be 
furthered if they vote for Republican candidates for Con- 
gress next November. President Eisenhower himself made 
an urgent plea for Republicans already in Congress to 
provide some substance for this argument before July 31st, 
on which date they are hoping to wind up the session and 
dig into the grass roots. He demanded that they get on 
with the “progressive, dynamic” programme without 
which, he once said, the Republican party “does not 
deserve to remain in power.” His remedy was for “ less 
political fission and more political fusion,” and nowhere 
does it need to be applied more than in the higher ranks 
of his party in Congress. 

It is fission, not fusion, that characterises the attitude of 
Mr Daniel Reed, chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, towards the 
President’s foreign trade policies, of Mr Clifford Hope, 
chairman of the Agriculture Committee, towards his farm 
policies, and of Mr Leo Allen, chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee, towards his wish to continue a limited programme 
of public housing for families with very low incomes. Mr 
Allen has parted from the President on public housing to 
such an extent that he issued instructions to the delegates 
from the House who are trying to reconcile their Housing 
Bill with the different version passed by the Senate that 
on no account were they to move an inch from the House’s 
resolve to abolish the public housing programme altogether. 
Mr Hope, with the backing of his committee, gave advice 
which the President paraphrased in his speech to the 
Citizens when he explained that 


the sensible thing to do, I have been told, over and over, 
was to close my eyes to the damage the present farm 
programme does to our farmers and the rest of our 
people—and do this job of correction next year. 


To this advice Mr Eisenhower replied in words that most 

of his admirers would like to see him use more often. 
In this matter I am completely unmoved by arguments 
as to what constitutes good or winning politics. And 
may I remark that though I have not been in this political 
business very long I know that what is right for America 
8 politically right, 

Tt does not, however, seem that Mr Eisenhower has 

piven this kind of answer to Mr Reed, even though the 
resident was saying as late as March that “if we fail in 


our trade policy, we may fail in all.” Whereas the Presi- 
dent has repudiated Mr Hope’s reaction to his “ dynamic ” 
policy for agriculture—that no more be said of it until the 
election is over—he has endorsed the “ compromise ” 
whereby Mr Reed, who would really much prefer to be 
introducing fresh protective tariffs, has sponsored a Bill 
continuing the present Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
for another year. Little, if anything, further in the way 
of legislation implementing the Randall report on foreign 
economic policy is to come this year. 

There is of course at least. one essential difference 
between farm policy and trade policy. The basic principle 
of the President’s farm policy—that agricultural price 
supports should be flexible and not high and rigid—is 
already part of the law and will automatically be applied 
next year if the law is not amended. If Congress decides to 
amend the law in a way that is unacceptable to the President, 
he can veto the Bill and thus automatically get what he 
wants, provided Congress does not over-rule the veto. The 
President holds no such strategic position in regard to legis- 
lation on foreign trade, but while the Democrats expect to 
gain electoral advantage from the President’s determination 
on his farm policy, they are also hoping to make profit out of 
his retreat on trade policy. By giving way on so many other 
things Mr Eisenhower calls attention to his stand on agricul- 
tural prices, yet because this is so isolated an instance he 
will probably fail to reap the benefit of having rejected 
political advice in favour of economic principles. 


* 


The Democrats’ position on trade was made clear last 
week by a well-planned demonstration on the floor of the 
Senate. Mr Gore of Tennessee, a fellow townsman of 
Mr Cordell Hull, the originator of the policy of reciprocal 
trade agreements, called attention to the Randall report 
and President Eisenhower’s former insistence on the 
urgency of taking action on it. He was endorsed by practi- 
cally the whole Democratic membership of the Senate 
including the minority leader, Senator Lyndon Johnson, 
who is in the unusual situation for a minority leader of 
commanding a majority of one, and Senator Wayne Morse 
who is in a position to increase that majority to two. Their 
enthusiasm for the President’s views on trade, they inti- 
mated, was such that they would move to incorporate his 
proposals on the subject into the next Bill reported out by 
the Senate Finance Committee, since tariffs are a tax matter. 
The Bill in question is likely to be the monumental measure 
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codifying the innumerable laws ‘affecting the internal 
revenue. 

The full circle of this irony has been completed by the 
fact that the President’s closest advisers, to judge from the 
speeches of two of them, have evidently decided that, as the 
electorate cannot be given much of the President’s pro- 
gramme on account, the Democrats must be blamed for this 
failure. This thesis can, in practice, be supported by only 
two instances when measures were defeated because the 
Democrats voted together as a party ; on both occasions, 
however, the two wings fused for opposite reasons. State- 
hood for Hawaii is now a lost cause for this year because 
it was tied in the Senate to a Bill giving statehood to 
Alaska which the House will not accept. Some Democrats 
wanted both states in the Union, some wanted neither, 
while the Taft-Hartley Labour Act will also not be amended 
because northern Democrats wanted to insert a clause 
against racial discrimination and southern Democrats wanted 
to avoid such a clause at all costs. 

Although these are the principal measures that have 
been lost in voting, many more items on the programme 
will be lost because lack of enthusiasm for them in the 
appropriate committee or in the Rules Committee will 
prevent them ever being voted on at all. It would, how- 
ever, be a mistake to exaggerate this sluggishness. It is 
true that only one major piece of legislation—the Bil 
authorising the United States to participate in building the 
St Lawrence Seaway—has passed into law. But the Appro- 
priations Bills are ahead of schedule and a number of other 
measures are progressing sufficiently well to make it seem 
probable that they will be passed before the session ends. 

These include, besides the Atomic Energy Bill and the 
technical tax revision Bill, two main classes of legislation. 
There is what the President’s script writers have called “a 
potent package of protection against subversives,” Bills 
dealing with wire-tapping, keeping Communists out of 
defence plants and so on. Secondly, there is a group of 
welfare Bills, covering housing, unemployment insurance and 
old-age pensions. These build closely on existing models 
and, if passed, they at least will provide good examples 
of fusion instead of fission in politics. By tidying up and 
extending the coverage of existing social security schemes 
the Republicans in Congress will in effect be ratifying those 
achievements of the New Deal which the Citizens who voted 
for Eisenhower had no intention of repudiating. 


California on Party Lines 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SAN FRANCISCO 


AST week seems to have seen the end of the most 
L unusual of California’s many extraordinary political 
customs, the habit by which registered Democrats, while 
outnumbering the Republicans in the state by three to two, 
have persisted in nominating Republicans as their candi- 
dates for state and national office. This paradox was the 
outcome of California’s unique cross-filing system ; this 
permits members of any party to run as candidates, not 
only for their own party’s nomination but also for the 
nominations of any or all other parties, in the primary 
elections in which voters choose their party’s candidates 
for the offices to be contested in general elections. 
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In 1952 an attempt was made to abolish this righ: of 
candidates to file their names on both party ballots. but 
in the end it was required only that the names should be 
accompanied by party labels. In last week’s. primary. {or 
the first time since these elections were instituted in i913 
in order to break the hold of the party bosses on Califo: nia. 
Democrats voting for Republicans who had cross-filed did 
so with their eyes open. Many of them still did it. but 
nevertheless a full list of Democrats won their p.:ty’s 
nomination. In November Californian voters will hb. ¢ a 
choice between a Republican and a Democrat for Gov rnor 
and Lieutenant-Governor, for US Senator, for 2!! but 
four of the state’s thirty congressional seats, and for al) «:: 
officials except the Attorney-Generalship ; for that >ost 
Mr Edmund Brown, the only Democrat now in offi- in 
California, was renominated by both parties. In 1950. the 
last non-presidential election. year, about 90 of the 140 
contests were decided in the’ primary elections in | 
as the result of one candidate securing both nomina 
this year all but ten will still be at stake in Novembc: 


* 


It is plain, from-this first test of the new voting regula- 
tions, that they are dividing California on clear-cut party 
lines and that the whole non-partisan pattern of the siaic is 
changing. It is a pattern that flourished particularly during 
Mr Warren’s eleven years as Governor, for he drew his 
support from Democrats and independents as much as 
from Republicans, and that began to break as soon as he 
went to the Supreme Court and was succeeded by the 
present Governor, Mr Goodwin Knight. Mr Knight had 
been the leader of the right wing Republicans in Cali- 
fornia, who never ceased to complain about Mr Warren’s 
indifference to party concerns. Mr Knight opposed his 
predecessor’s social welfare and budget policies and since 
he took office he has had no qualms about dipping into the 
state’s reserve funds to fneet current needs. He may not 
be the extreme reactionary some Republicans would ike, 
but he is conservative enough to please the oil and public 
utility interests, the American Medical Association and 
almost the entire press of California. 

Against this formidable coalition and the rollicking, joke- 
cracking good humour of the new Governor, the Demo- 
crats put up a disciple of Mr Warren, Mr Richard Graves, 
personable but not colourful, an administrator rather than 
a politician. He was picked, almost in desperation, by 4 
few conservative Democrats, and only rejoined the Demo- 
cratic party just in time to enter for the nomination ‘his 
spring. He therefore began without united suppor'!. oF 
even wide acquaintance, within his party, without funds 
to match the $1 million which Mr Knight is reported ‘o 


' have spent on his primary campaign, and without the he'p 


of any major newspaper. His running-mate, Mr Roy»:l, 
the Democratic candidate for Lieutenant-Governor, vs 
equally’ obscure, being well-known only to the Mexican- 
American colony in Los Angeles, but he at least was ‘he 
choice of the left-of-centre elements in the party. 

These two virtual unknowns polled very nearly one 
million votes each, while Mr Yorty, the Democratic Con- 
gressman who is running against the Republican Sen.tor 
Kuchel, polled some 700,000 Democratic votes against Vir 
Kuchel’s 400,000 ; Mr Kuchel, however, did well in ‘he 
Republican primary. Finally, the two Democratic candi 
dates who were officially repudiated by the Democratic 
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* Creation of Man’ by Michelangele 





Life is a privilege 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON (1803-1882) 


Life is a dream, a jest, a burden, we have been told; it has even been called ‘a long 
headache in a noisy street’. It can be all these things; and it can be more. Life, for 
anyone, is first of all an opportunity ; to dream if we wish, or to create; to plod along, 
or to soar; to eunplain, or to serve. 

The lives of organisations can be as various as those of individuals. Some follow placidly 
in the steps of centuries; others must ceaselessly advance if they are to survive at all. 
But in the industrial world of to-day, there is no such choice of philosophy: each 
industry must constantly be seeking new methods, new tasks, and new markets. 

Life is a guess, a trial, a challenge. 


Life is « privilege. 


Esso Petroleum Company, Limited 
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National Committee, Mr James Roosevelt, because of his 
marital difficulties, and Mr Robert Condon, because the 
Atomic Energy Commission had cast doubts on his relia- 
bility, both won Democratic nominations for congressional 
seats casily. Local factors played a part in each case and 
the family name helped Mr Roosevelt, but it was essentially 
the party designation on the ballot which pulled Mr Condon 
through. 

This signal that party labels have now a new significance 
in California, a state which sends to Congress a delegation 
second in size only to New York, acted as a warning to the 
Republicans, in a year in which they cannot afford to lose 
a single seat in either House, and as a call to arms to the 
Democrats for a contest that suddenly looks hopeful. The 
question for Californian Democrats is whether their party 
can now reconcile its conservative and radical elements 
sufficiently to capitalise in November on its numerical 
superiority and the prestige of its triumphs in last week’s 
primary elections. 


Showing Up McCarthy 


HIS week is expected to bring the end of the public 

hearings on the controversy between Senator McCarthy 
and the Army, over whether the Senator attempted to get 
preferential treatment for Private Schine or the Army 
attempted to get the Senator to relax his investigations, 
But there is no expectation that the report of the com- 
mittee of inquiry, when it eventually appears, will end the 
controversy. For out of the weeks of conflicting evidence 
and flat denials, which would seem to give the Department 
of Justice grounds for perjury charges should it wish to 
bring them, it emerges fairly clearly that, while each side 
tried to bring pressure to bear on the other, neither went 
so far as the other has alleged. 

The Republican members of the committee are insisting 
on closing the hearings over the protests of the Democrats, 
who have no wish to end this public display of the differ- 
ences within the Republican party. But, rather surpris- 
ingly, since it would mean another similar display, the 
Democrats have so far given little encouragement to the 
efforts of the Republican Senator Flanders, who wants to 
bring about a show-down in the Senate on Mr McCarthy 
by showing up his financial irregularities. These were 
investigated by a Senate committee in 1952 and Mr 
Flanders, long one of the most outspoken Republican 
critics of Mr McCarthy, is now accusing him of being in 
contempt of the Senate because he refused to answer the 
committee’s searching questions. Mr Flanders has chal- 
lenged the Senate to remove Mr McCarthy from his com- 
mittee chairmanships, something that has not been done 
for thirty years, if he does not purge himself of his contempt 
by answering the questions by the beginning of July. 

if Mr Flanders persists, and he is a persistent man, weeks 
of argument could delay the Senate’s adjournment and 
make the passage of what remains of the President’s legis- 
lative programme even less certain that it is at present. 
This is the official reason given by Senator Knowland, the 
Republican leader, for trying to curb Mr Flanders. If the 

*mocrats were to support Mr Flanders, however, a debate 
could hardly be avoided, since they are in the majority. 
But they evidently fear that the result might be a public 


* 
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repudiation of Mr McCarthy by the Republican party and 
that such a repudiation would be to the advantage of the 
Republicans in the coming election. If these Democratic 
fears are justified, as from public opinion polls and other 
reports they seem to be, then the weeks of public hearings 


which have thus weakened Mr McCarthy’s influence will 
have been worth while. 


Exports Before Imports 


NEW Bill now before Congress goes some way to meet 

the complaints of the business world that the Export- 
Import Bank, under the strict tutelage of the Treasury, is 
failing to give manufacturers and exporters the support 
which it is intended to provide for foreign trade. Under 
the new measure, which has been toned down to meet objec- 
tions from the Treasury and to gain presidential support, 
the lending authority of the Bank will be raised by $500 
million to a ceiling of $5 billion. Since the Bank still holds 
$1.2 billion of untapped lending authority, the supplement is 
seen mainly as a stimulus to a bolder policy. Moreover, the 
Bill reverses the reorganisation plan introduced only a year 
ago, and gives back to the Bank at least the semblance of 
independence from the Treasury. The National Advisory 
Council, which is composed of Cabinet members, will hand 
over much of its present authority to fix the Bank’s policies 
to a bipartisan board of directors, though its invisible hand 
will be retained in a “co-ordinating capacity.” The Bill 
does not, however, resolve the controversial question of 
whether the Export-Import Bank should, as exporters wish, 
provide long-term development loans, or whether, as the 
Treasury thinks, this field should be reserved to the World 
Bank. 

In giving enthusiastic support to the encouragement _of 
exports through the Export-Impott Bank, the President 
hopes, no doubt, to dispel the idea that he is retreating on 
the foreign trade front. But on the other wing of that front, 
the import side, Congres# has engineered further delay by 
postponing its hearings on the Administration’s legislation 
for liberalising trade policies until next January. It is small 
comfort that the House has granted a stop-gap extension of 
one year for the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act and, 
although the Act has now expired, it will probably be some 
weeks before the Senate finds time for the measure. Those 
Congressmen who tried unsuccessfully to extract from the 
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President a quid pro quo—that he would not in practice 
utilise the extension in his authority to negotiate new agree- 
ments—apparently had the proposed trade pact with Japan 
in mind. On the other hand, the Bill extending for another 
eighteen months duty-free trade between the United States 
and the Philippines is unlikely to encounter much 
opposition. 

It was perhaps inevitable that, as domestic unemployment 
grew, it should influence foreign trade policies. In what is 
called the “Eisenhower” interpretation of the “ Buy 
American” Act, the President is expected to offer to 
domestic firms, in areas where unemployment is heavy, a 
small but useful margin over foreign bids for government 
contracts. And in a proposed amendment to his foreign aid 
Bill, the President is directed to consider “areas of labour 
surplus ” at home when commissioning off-shore purchases, 
to ensure that the strategic importance of overseas contracts 
outweighs any adverse effects on the domestic economy. 


Gas War Between the States? 


EFORE adjourning for the summer, the Supreme 
Court reaffirmed in detail its earlier decision on the 
Phillips Petroleum case and thus dropped into the lap of 
the Federal Power Commission some 2,300 producers of 
natural gas who do not want to be there any more than the 
commission wants the responsibility of looking after them. 
The Court, by a majority of § to 3, ruled that the FPC was 
wrong in claiming that it had no jurisdiction over the rates 
at which the Phillips company, and by inference all other 
independent companies, sells the natural gas it produces to 
the interstate pipeline companies which transmit gas to 
the ultimate consumers. The dissenting Justices, who 
included Mr Douglas, not usually to be found on the 
businessmen’s side of a decision, argued that this was a 
strained interpretation of the Natural Gas Act of 1938, 
and extended federal interference into a regulatory field 
which the Act had intended should be reserved for the 
states. 

This view is of course being echoed by the natural gas 
producers themselves and by the representatives of the 
states—Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico and Louisiana— 
where most of the gas is found. They argue that the ruling 
could hamper state conservation practices and also dis- 
courage the production of natural gas, so that in the end an 
Act designed to protect consumers might in fact force them 
to pay more. There is inevitably talk of legislation to 
reverse the ruling, and it is unlikely that President Eisen- 
hower would veto such a Bill as President Truman once 
did. But there is no prospect of Congress finding time for 
anything so controversial at this session, and by next year 
it may seem less necessary. 

For by next year the FPC may have made up its mind 
whether or not the Phillips company is overcharging for 
gas and thus exploiting consumers in the states served by 
the pipelines it supplies with gas. The case just decided 
by the Supreme Court began when cities in Wisconsin and 
Michigan appealed to the FPC for relief, but whether they 
will now get such relief is doubtful. For recent FPC 
decisions have been allowing price increases on a scale 
which seems more reasonable to gas prdoucers in the south 
than to consumers in the north. 
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Clear Sailing for the Seaway 


N its final batch of decisions, the Supreme Cour: has 
upheld the right of the New York Power-Authori \ to 
develop, in conjunction with the Province of Ontario. the 
hydro-electric resources of the St Lawrence river. |: has 
also indirectly removed the last obstacle to American » \:1i- 
cipation in the second part of the original St Law::nce 
project—the construction of a channel for ocean-going 
vessels. Since both these schemes apply to the International 
Rapids section of the river, near Massena, the series of dams 
required for the power development will greatly reduce the 
cost of the seaway. This fact, together with President Es en- 
hower’s strong support for the undertaking on ground: of 
national security, proved useful weapons in Congress. I! .w- 
ever, it was the fact that Canada was prepared to go ahead 
with the task single-handed that finally overcame the ‘it 
years of intransigent opposition from private intere: 
The question now is whether Canada, which has already 
spent $500 million on the St Lawrence channel and whose 
commitments under the proposed joint programme leave it 
to foot a bill more than twice the size of the US cont 
tion, will accept this belated gesture from its souther 
neighbour. The temptation to monopolise both the glo: 


and the revenue—and at the same time to keep clear 
American customs procedures—is strong, though 1: 
unlikely for political reasons to prevail. 
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As it now stands, the new American law authorises ‘he 
expenditure of $105 million by a St Lawrence Seaway 
Development Corporation, which is to be directed ; 
supervised by the Secretary of Defence. The approved 
scheme, which is expected to be self-liquidating, is lc»: 
ambitious than the original and expenditure will be cor 
centrated on a 46-mile stretch of the waterway along |! 
New York State boundary, where two lateral canals and 
three locks are to be constructed to increase the depth «! 
the channel from 14 to the required 27 feet. In conjunction 
with Canadian plans, this will enable ocean-going vessels (© 
reach Toledo ; the present Act does not cover the deepen: 
of the 21-foot channels which now link the three m 
distant Great Lakes. Until Congress authorises additio: 


money, larger vessels will not be able to reach Chicago and 
the other ports on these lakes when fully laden. 

The seaway should bring great commercial gains ‘0 
Canada and the Middle West—and to Europe, which v\' 
get the benefit of lower freight charges for wheat and ot! 
supplies. It will also have considerable strategic value, sinc¢ 
it will enable iron ore from Labrador and elsewhere to b¢ 
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shipped straight to the steel industries of the middle west, 
as rep! cement for the diminishing supplies from Minne- 
gota. The eastern and southern ports are busy calculating 
their expected losses from the diversion of trade ; at least 
they will have six to ten years’ grace before full advantage 
can be taken of the seaway. 


Union Realignments 


HE unofficial truce between the two big trade union 
T ips, the American Federation of Labor and the 
Cong of Industrial Organisations, has at last become 
official, with the signature of the long-talked-of no-raiding 
pact by 94 trade unions, representing over 10 million 


organised workers and more than half the members of each 
group. The signatories undertake not to try to recruit 


workers represented by another signatory—that is, the AFL 
unions agree not to raid the membership of the CIO unions 
and vice versa. Such competition, fostering a bitterness 


which has made negotiation difficult, has been one of the 
main obstacles to a merger between the two groups, and 
the no-raiding truce is expected to continue until a full 
agreement to unite has been reached. 

“Most of the unions which refused to sign are small and 
specialised, and unlikely to interfere with each other, but 
there are two notable exceptions, one from each group, the 
CIO’s steelworkers and the AFL’s teamsters, or lorry- 
drivers, each with over a million members. The truce is 
the achievement of the new heads of the two groups, Mr 
Reuther of the CIO and Mr Meany of the AFL; Mr 
Reuther’s chief rival is the steelworkers’ president, Mr 
McDonald, and Mr Meany’s is Mr Beck of the teamsters. 
Mr McDonald and Mr Beck are both more interested in the 
immediate gains to be made by increasing their membership 
and by bargaining directly with employers than in the politi- 
cal influence for which Mr Reuther and Mr Meany are 
working, and neither Mr McDonald nor Mr Beck has any 
objection to keeping his rival guessing. 

This is an approach which also appeals to the great inde- 
pendent of the trade unions, Mr John L. Lewis, and these 
three men have recently been meeting in circumstances of 
well-publicised maystification that gave rise to reports that 
a third labour group was in the making. However, the link 
between them does not seem to be anything more than a 
convenience, to be maintained only as long as it furthers 
their personal ambitions and the interests of the members 
of their individual unions. It shows, nevertheless, that it is 


still premature to talk of a united labour movement in 
America. 


Petition by Lobby 


Ws SHINGTON lobbyists, the paid agents employed 
by pressure groups to try to guide legislation into 
channels favourable to their clients, have constitutional 
uthority for their activities in the First Amendment, 
which guarantees citizens the right “ to petition the govern- 
ment for a redress of grievances.” Last year, a Federal 
District Court decided that this right was violated by 





Congress’s attempt—in the Federal Lobbying Act of 1946— 
to ensure that citizens should be aware of what the lobbyists 
were doing in their name. However, the Supreme Court 
has now reversed that decision, defending the right of 
Congress to seek “ disclosures of direct pressures, exerted 
by lobbyists themselves or through their hirelings,” as a 
valid exercise of its power of self-protection. 

Unfortunately, the decision of the Supreme Court is not 
likely to have much effect upon the application of a law 
described in Mr Justice Jackson’s dissenting opinion as 
“so mischievously vague that the government charged with 
its enforcement does not understand it.” While the 1946 
Act requires that individuals or organisations receiving 
funds for the purpose of influencing legislation must inform 
Congress of their identity and expenses, its application is 
limited to lobbying in the very restricted sense of “ direct 
communication with members of Congress on pending or 
proposed federal legislation,” and no adequate means of 
enforcement is provided. 

Since the enactment of the law, over 2,500 individuals 
and organisations have registered as lobbyists, reporting 
an annual expenditure, in 1953, of over $4 million. How- 
ever, this record falls far short of the estimated billion 
dollar business of lobbying at the “ grass roots,” by such 
undivulged means as disseminating propaganda, labelled 
as “facts,” through the press and wireless, encouraging 
mass campaigns of letter-writing and telegraphing, and 
stimulating “ spontaneous ” local delegations to Washing- 
ton. To counter such insidious violations of the regula- 
tions regarding publicity and registration will require more 
than the Supreme Court’s efforts to confer constitutionality 
upon the existing Act; as the three dissenting Justices 
insisted, it will not be achieved without a complete revision 
of the lobbying legislation, a task which properly belongs to 
Congress and not to the Courts, 


SHORTER NOTES 


The government’s Rubber Producing Facilities Disposal 
Commission has received 75 bids, submitted by private com- 
panies, for the sale of its 27 synthetic rubber plants. Between 
now and next January, when the results of the sales must 
be reported to Congress, the commission will be negotiating 
contracts based on the bids received, with due consideration 
being given to price, competitive aspects, financial responsi- 
bility and national security. 


” 


Mr Robert R. Young has at last won his long and expen- 
sive struggle for control of the New York Central Railroad 
by a margin of over a million votes, thus ending the eighty- 
five year rule of the Vanderbilt and Morgan families. The 
Texas financier, who spent during the course of his cam- 
paign hundreds of thousands of dollars on advertising, 
posting reprints of the advertisements, and other methods 
of soliciting the votes of shareholders, will not realise much 
profit from his annual salary of $1 a year as chairman but 
he has promised to increase dividends and improve the 
railway’s services ; he is putting in his own nominee as 
president and chief executive officer with the responsibility 
for carrying oui this promise. 
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Part of a new bronze 

by Henry Moore 

entitled “King and Queen’’. 
Designed for a park setting, 
it has now been acquired 

by the Open Air Museum * 
of Sculpture, Antwerp. 
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The Men at the Top 


VERY revolution brings to the front in public life 
E numbers of individuals who were previously little or 
not at all known, even to specialists on the affairs of the 
country concerned. In China, however, the leaders of the 
Communist regime have not appeared on the stage quite 
as suddenly as they did in Russia in 1917 or in other East 
European countries in 1944-45, for a local Communist gov- 
ernment with its own army and administration had existed 
in China for over twenty years before. the establishment of 
the Central People’s.Government in Peking in 1949. Some 
of its leaders were known. through visits of journalists to 
the area of its rule, and through contacts during General 
Marshall’s mediation. Nevertheless the victory of the 
Communists in the civil war and their assumption of con- 
trol over all spheres of Chinese national life have brought 
to high position many personalities whose previous. careers 
have been obscure and unnoticed. 

The break with the past has been very sharp.. Some 
figures from the previous regime who have made their 
peace with the Communists still hold offices, often: of con- 
siderable nominal dignity ; but, apart from a few. who. have 
probably been secret adherents of the Communist. causé 
for a long time, they are carefully excluded from power 
or influence, and all positions that matter are held firmly 
in the hands of the dominant revolutionary party. 

In considering the leadership of the new China it is 
convenient to distinguish the general political control from 
the more specialised leadership in the military, economic, 
and cultural-propagandist fields. These spheres cannot, 
however, be entirely separated, for what may be regarded 
as the general political leadership is found represented in 
key positions of authority in the specialised fields in order 
to ensure the unity of command. The political structure of 
Communist China is characterised, to an even greater degree 
than is normal in Communist countries, by a splitting-up 
and diversification of the functions of the state so as to leave 
the party as the sole unifying and co-ordinating factor. 
This is all the more necessary in China because the Central 
People’s Government is still nominally a coalition of parties 
and it is essential that any political body which includes 
nhon-Communists should be kept weak and incoherent. 

The highest authority in the People’s Republic is the 
Politburo of the Central Committee of the Chinese Com- 
Munist Party (the CCP). The Politburo has at present 
even members, of whom one, Chang Wen-t’ien, being 
Ambassador in Moscow, is normally abroad. Five of the 
leven are concurrently members of the Central Committee 


Secretariat, six of them members of the People’s Revolu- 
tionary Military Council, three of them members of the 
State Planning Committee and three of them members of 
the Government Administration Council (which corresponds 
to what is usually meant by “the Government” in a 
Western country). The distribution is shown below: 












People’s iGovernment 


; State 
Revolutionary | PI as | Adminis- 
Military Con ce ittee tration 
Politbur Se iriat Council i mecca | - Council 


1 Mao Tse-tung . Mao Tse-tume@ > Mao Tse-tting | es 

2 Liu Shao-ch’i .. | Liu Shao-ch'i Liu Shao-ch’i | } : 

3. Chou En-la Chou En-lai Chou En-lai | | Chou En-lai 
4 Chu Teh.......] Chu Teh Chu Teb i j oes 

5. Ch’en Yun..... Ch'en Yun a |  Ch’en Yun } Ch’en Yun 
6 Kao Kang sia Kao Kang : 

7 Lin Po-ch’'u.... aoe | tos 

8 Tung Pi-w . | j } Tung Pi-wu 
9 Peng Chen i P’eng Chen 
10 Chang Wen-t’ien | ‘ | 
ll Peng Teh-huai. P’eng Teh-huai | P’eng Teh-huai 






Mao Tse-tung is in addition chairman of the Central 
People’s Government Council, a position which makes him 
the formal head of the state. The People’s Government 
Council, with a total of 63 members (including all the 
members of the CCP Politburo) is supposed to be the 
highest organ of government and to have under it the 
following five bodies :*— 


(1) The Government Administration Council ; 

(2) The People’s Revolutionary Military Council ; 
(3) The State Planning Committee ; 

(4) The Supreme People’s Court ; 

(5) The Office of the People’s Procurator-General. 


The six vice-chairmen of the People’s Government Council 
include three non-Communists—Sung Ch’ing-ling, the 
widow of Sun Yat-sen ; Li Ch’i-shen, the formerly powerful 
general who broke away from the Kuomintang ; and Chang 
Lan, leader of the so-called Democratic League. The 
People’s Government Council, however, is too unwieldy to 
be an effective political body and such activity as it is 
allowed to have is guided by its secretary-general, Lin 
Po-ch’u, a member of the CCP Politburo. 

The four members of the Politburo who are concurrently 
members of both the Secretariat and the People’s Revolu- 
tionary Military Council—that is to say, Mao Tse-tung, 
Liu Shao-ch’i, Chou En-lai and Chu Teh—must be 
reckoned at present the top rank of the Communist leader- 
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ship. Of these four Chu Teh, at the age of 68, is the oldest 
and Liu Shao-ch’i is the youngest—though ‘his age is 
variously given by different authorities as 56, 54 and 49. 
Chu Teh, who also holds the pust of Commander-in-Chief 
of the People’s Liberation Army, is primarily a soldier ; the 
other three are civilians, in so far as the term is applicable 
to professionals of violent revolution who have spent a 
large part of their lives waging civil war. 

Of Mao Tse-tung himself it need only be said that his 
position of supreme leadership appears to remain unchal- 
lenged, but that the evidence indicates that his health is 
precarious and it is doubtful whether he now keeps a tight 
grip on the party machine. In the event of his demise or 
complete incapacity, Liu seems to be the most likely 
successor to his authority on account of his concentration 
on the organisation and discipline of the party. Chou’s 
functions as “ Prime Minister” and Minister for Foreign 
Affairs enable him to cut a more impressive figure on the 
world stage, but they involve distraction from the work 
which qualifies the party boss, 

Both Mao and Liu come from peasant “ kulak” stock 
in the province of Hunan, and although Liu has not always 
been on Mao’s side in party controversies, their common 
rural-provincial background probably helps them to work 
together. Liu, however, unlike Mao, studied in the Soviet 
Union. Neither Mao nor Liu have any acquaintance with 
Western Europe or America, but Chou, the ex-Parisian, is 
entirely at home in western company and is obviously cut 
out for the task of conducting Communist China’s foreign 
relations outside the Soviet bloc. In the foreign field Liu 
confines himself to being President of the Sino-Soviet 
Friendship Association and a vice-chairman of the World 
Federation of Trade Unions. 


Proconsul in Mukden 


Outside the Big Four of Chinese Communism the most 
important figure is probably Kao Kang, who is in a strong 
position not only because of his posts at the centre (Politburo 
and People’s Revolutionary Military Council), but also 
because of his influence and connections in the most impor- 
tant of China’s five super-provincial administrative regions 
(outside North China, which is directly under the control 
of the central government). Kao Kang organised the under- 
ground work for the Communists in Manchuria during the 


war against Japan and since the Communist conquest he © 


has been chairman of the North-East Administrative Com- 
mittee with headquarters in Mukden (now called Shenyang). 


The industrial primacy of Manchuria, its “advanced ” 
political character—moves towards collectivisation in agri- 
culture have gone further there than anywhere else in China 
—as well as its special relation to the Soviet Union, all 
combine to make Mukden a place second only to Peking for 
the determination of political power in China. The Com- 
munist party has set its face resolutely against the pro- 
vincial semi-independence and “ war-lordism” of the old 
days, but China is a very large country with communica- 
tions not yet adequate for a modern state, and a recent 
speech by Liu Shao-ch’i indicated some anxiety in Peking 
at the tendency of Communist proconsuls to develop into 
local monarchs. Kao Kang is the strongest of the national 
leaders who also have regional power, and though there 
have been rumours of his removal from the Manchurian 
scene, these have not so far been confirmed. 


(To be continued) 
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Cloud in Iraq’s Bright Sky 


HEN as many as five parties go to the polls in |rag, 
some clashes and allegations of falsificatio: of 
results are bound to occur. This time voting had to be -on- 
ducted afresh in Basra (4 seats), Mosul (3 seats) and the 
holy Shiah town of Nejef (2 seats), and all the losing parties 
have lodged protests about “government interference ” 


\ 


with the urns. But the adjustments achieved by re-pc ling 


in no way alter the final result ; this shows that Nuri P2.ha’s 
party is still in the lead, but much less decidedly so than in 


the old Parliament and that the number of independents is 
greater than in the previous house. 

This slight change of pattern gives a faint indication of 
the extent to which a younger generation now questions the 
feudal stranglehold of the ancien régime of landowners wpon 


parliament. But it does not alter the complexion of the 
House as a whole. As was pointed out in The Economist 
last week, no such change can come about quickly in a 
country which adopts a democratic system while it is still 


both backward and predominantly rural. The town con- 
stituencies that contain Iraq’s small but growing middle 
class are for the present swamped by peasant constituencies, 
and there is no immediate end to their frustration and 
despondency unless the landlord class opens its eyes to the 
importance of feathering other nests besides its own. 

This situation is classic. It is, of course, to be found in 
other countries, but in Iraq there is this difference: the lra 
parliament, now richly endowed with income from oil, con- 
trols huge funds that must, if they are spent wisely, be 
spent on Iraq’s main assets ; these lie in the field of agricul- 
ture, for they are lebensraum, plentiful water and soi! that 
is most fertile if. properly drained. Thus a parliament 
perennially composed chiefly of landowners controls huge 
sums that are bound largely to be spent on betterment: of 
the land. 

The social discontent that is inherent in this situation is 
mitigated in countries where land taxation matches land 
values, or where the system of land tenure is as fair to the 
poor man as to the rich. But in Iraq neither of these condi- 
tions prevail. What is more, any attempt to move towards 
them is baulked by a parliament, the majority of whose 
members will not tolerate changes in their feudal privileges. 
Iraq today is endowed with only a few leaders possessed of 
sufficient character to force change through, and these tend 
to be elders who prefer not to end the feudal heyday to 
which their cronies are accustomed. Younger and more 
liberal men who perceive the importance of taxing land ond 
giving more of the nation a stake in its prosperity all torp!e, 
or throw in their hand, at thought of the fatal resistance ‘°¢y 
are going to encounter in parliament. Unless someone © .'¢s 
the driving force of the one group with the ideas 0! the 
other, resistance to feudalism must, in time, swell to re\0'u- 
tionary dimensions. 


2. 


Nationalism in Ruhr Elections 


EST GERMAN politicians are manceuvring !0 
- position for the Land elections that are being }c!d 
this summer. North-Rhine Westphalia is the most important 
Land to go to the polls containing as it does Federal 
Germany’s industrial heart, the Ruhr. Special efforts a 
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fren oiaa GLUCOSE IN JAM PRESERVING 


It is not always easy for jam manufacturers to make jams 
that contain enough soluble solids to be satisfactory in 
quality, yet are not too sweet for their customers’ taste and 
will not crystallize during storage. Liquid glucose, which is 
made from starch, helps jam manufacturers to solve these 
problems. It provides abundant food energy but is not as 
Sweet as cane Or beet sugar (sucrose). When liquid glucose 
IS used | 


iam making to replace some of the sucrose it re- 
duces excessive sweetness without reducing food value; it 
brings out the natural flavour of the fruit ; it helps the jam to 
set; and it prevents crystallization. Corn Products Company 
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of starch products a year: more than 400 different products, 
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industrial uses of starch products, and our advice is freely 
at your disposal. 
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being made by the parties to win the elections there on 
June 27th. At present Dr Adenauer’s party, under the left- 
wing Christian-Democrat, Dr Arnold, has an absolute 
majority, with the Catholic Centrum. The government is 
therefore in Catholic hands, a matter of particular irritation 
to the anti-clerical Free Democratic Party (FDP) which is 
fighting strongly for a place in the Ruhr sun. 

Opposition to Catholicism in civil life is now a dominat- 
ing factor in German politics everywhere. But the electorate 
in North Rhine-Westphalia is so largely Catholic—with a 
Protestant enclave in the Ruhr itself—that the religious 
issue will probably be avoided by the other party leaders. 
Attacks on the Christian-Democrats’ economic policy also 
have to be lightly treated for two reasons—all the main 
groups except the Social-Democratic Party (SPD) have 
helped to shape it, and it has been very successful. Even 
the SPD prefers not to fight on labour or economic issues. 

So the leaders outside the Christian-Democratic camp 
have taken to beating the nationalist drum, and the question 
of German relations with Russia has come to the fore. The 
Free Democrats have taken the lead in demanding that 
direct contacts with Moscow should be made without delay, 
in order to conclude a trade pact and to break the deadlock 
on German reunification. Dr Pfleiderer, a member of the 
FDP and a former diplomat with experience of Russia, has 
made himself famous by proposing in the Bundestag that a 
deputation of members should go to the Soviet capital. He 
himself saw a deputy of the Soviet ambassador in East 
Berlin during the four-power conference, and has official 
Soviet approval for the proposed trip. Dr Pfleiderer has 
been supported by his party chief, Dr Dehler, and is known 
to have the approval of some influential politicians in Dr 
Adenauer’s own party, not all of whom think the Chancellor 
is sufficiently anxious for German unity. 


The Chancellor’s Dilemma 


By this public move, the FDP has put Dr Adenauer in an 
awkward position. He has had to declare rather feebly that 
he, too, is in favour of German sovereignty and diplomatic 
relations with Moscow, but in good time and in the right way. 
The Chancellor no doubt has his eye on the autumn, when 
he is going to Washington. His visit will almost certainly 
include talks on means of giving Germany the rights that 
were accorded in the Bonn convention but which have never 
been implemented because that treaty was bound up with the 
European Defence Community. Dr Adenauer will not want 
to offend Washington in the meantime ; and it is perhaps 
for this reason that a big deputation from the Eastern Com- 
mittee of the German Federation of Industries has postponed 
its intended trip to Moscow for trade talks. In the Ruhr, 
this check will not help Christian-Democrat chances. 

It is hard to estimate the effect of the blow to Dr 
Adenauer’s position in North Rhine-Westphalia that was 
recently delivered by Dr Briining. Wide publicity was 
given to Dr Briining’s lecture to industrialists of the Rhine- 
Ruhr Club, in which this Catholic ex-Chancellor attacked 
“the Bonn government ” for being dictatorial and rigid in 
its foreign policy. Forgetting that the fate of President 
Benes finally exploded the theory that any country can form 
a “bridge between east and west,” Dr Briining said that 
Germany would become a mediator between the two blocs, 
and that the German treaties with Russia in the 1920s 
should be studied now. He also forecast an American slump 
and advised his listeners to work up trade with Russia. 
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In the Ruhr, the Free Democratic policy of making con- 
tact with Moscow will find support among many indus- 
trialists who are determined to explore all possibilitics of 
trade with the Communist world, and feel they have been 
left at the starting-post by the British. The FDP already 
has a considerable following among the non-Catholic indus- 
trialists on account of its opposition to state socialism and 
the ambitions of the trade unions. This party is, indeed. a 
strongly right-wing organisation, in the Ruhr. Its local joint 
chairman in that area is Herr Middelhauve, who 
triumphantly survived the criticism levelled at him at the 
time of the Naumann affair. 


Wooing Ex-Officers 


The Free Democratic party is also acting as champion of 
German rights in connection with the Saar and rearmament. 
Its leaders have threatened to leave the Bonn coalition if 
Dr Adenauer finally abandons Germany’s claim to the Saar ; 
and it is putting up a plan for a European coalition army to 
take the place of the EDC. For years past, the party has 
made a special effort to win the professional ex-officers, and 
it has largely succeeded. 

Dr Pfleiderer’s initiative brought a statement from the 
Socialist leader, Herr Ollenhauer, who hastened to repeat 
that his party favoured direct dealings with the Russians, 
and that the east and west Germans must come together for 
technical talks. Such proposals are not intended to involve 
the.west Germans in recognising the Communist German 
State but the Communists are using them for this end. Mr 
Molotov has ostentatiously given the East German premier 
Herr Grotewohl, the role of interceding in Moscow for the 
Pfleiderer plan. In East Berlin, both Dr Pfleiderer and Herr 
Olienhauer have been praised. 

The ordinary voters in the Land elections may not be 
swayed by arguments in high quarters. It is quite likely 
that they will simply express their relative content with 
their present and still increasing prosperity by voting, as 
before, mainly for the Christian-Democrats. But the 
elections are again serving to show that Federal Germany is 
tragically short of sound and sensible political leaders. It 
would be hard to find west German politicians or 
ex-generals of consciously evil intent ; but the country has 
more than the normal proportion of men with good inten- 
tions who are unable to see the dangerous consequences of 
their policy. 


Belgium’s Coal Problems 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


oe problem of the marginal Belgian coal mines with 
low productivity and high labour costs which posed 
particular difficulties at the time the Schuman Plan was 
being negotiated has now come to the fore again. The 
piling-up of stocks at the pit-head and the threatened closing 
of mines in the Borinage are only fresh symptoms of the 
same old basic problem of a high-cost industry which has 
plagued the Belgian government for a long time, and has 
now become the concern not only of the Belgians but of 
the Coal and Steel Community. 

In the treaty establishing the community, special pro- 
visions were included to help the Belgian and Italian coal 

(Continued on page 983) 








Who are the Innovators? 


VERY theory of the course of events in nature, it has 

been said, is to some extent a fairy tale ; and certainly 
the conventional tale of technical innovation in that perfectly 
free and competitive society that economists’ dreams are 
still made on has something of the unwinding other-worldly 
logic of The House That Jack Built. “ This is the inventor 
who has the idea and takes out the patent and finds the 
backer who founds the enterprise that markets the invention 
that earns the profit that pays the dividend that enables the 
shareholder to back the next invention that the patent system 
gives an inventor the incentive to devise. . . .” The virtuously 
spiralling generalisation was never, perhaps, universally true. 
Today it is by no means universally false. But how far, as 
a theory of technical innovation in the modern industrial 
economy, has the classical bargain of the free inventor and 
the competitive entrepreneur faded into fairy tale ? 

Some economists would answer that it no longer fits the 
facts-at all. Research has institutionalised invention ; today’s 
entrepreneur, or the salaried managerial revolutionary who 
has filched his chair, has his own forcing-house of new 
techniques, the laboratory ; and it is only big companies 
that can afford effective research. The new ideas, such 
economists assert, mow grow in the deep furrows where 
big companies have been ploughing back into research 
profits withheld from their shareholders. “ Most of the 
cheap and simple inventions have, to put it bluntly, been 
made.” Has the lone inventor of today the equipment to 
develop new techniques, or the solitary risk-taker the 
information or resources to back complex research and 
development ? Most innovations can be easily and quickly 
imitated today, this argument adds, and a freely competitive 
marke: might well pass on their rewards to the public before 
the innovator could get his money back. _In_ industries 
dominated by a few large firms, however, price leadership 
may ensure that the costs of development can be recouped 
before the benefit of innovation is passed on. Is it only in 
these industries that the high cost of continuous innovation 
through research can be met ? : 

A glance at the financing of research in recent years, in 
Britain or the United States, might suggest a reality. even 
further removed from the tradition of the aspiring inventor 
and the businessman who backs his hunch. « Whoever 


operates the laboratories where technical innovations are 
nurtured nowadays, it can be argued that the Government 
often takes most of the risk. In global“terms, this is true ; 
the biggest single contribution to expenditure on research - 
and development, in both countries, at present comes from 
the government—money ploughed into rather specialised 
technical innovation ordered from Whitehall or Washington. 
This state support for research and development is largely 
for defence, and is hence concentrated into a smallish 
though growing group of industries. Its present level— 
some 55 per cent of all research spending in America, and - 
possibly an even higher percentage here—may be abnormal. 
But it was at a high level even before rearmament began. 

The significance of these developments may be debated. 
But both are real changes, and represent major shifts of 
responsibility for innovation from the individual’s imagina- 
tion and judgment to an administrative plane. The decisions 
are taken out of the hands of the private capitalist ; his 
contribution to technical progress may be mulcted, before 
it ever reaches him, by the board. or the Chancellor. 


* 


Some of the direct responsibility for new technical ideas 
has certainly passed, during this century, from the indivi- 
dual inventor to the team of research workers. Most of 
the inventions upon which the nineteenth-century industrial 
economy was built up were the work of ingenious engineers 
who had experience in the workshop and a consuming 
interest in scientific knowledge, but seldom academic train- 
ing in science. Nations and industries, admittedly, differed. 
In the United States the inventor had perhaps even less 
contact with scientists than his British counterpart, while 
in Germany the links between industry and the universities 
were closer. The chemical industry, again, is one in which 
such links—and the employment of qualified scientists 
in management—developed earlier than in most others. But 
in general the inventors utilised and combined the prin- 
ciples that the scientists made available to them ; they were 
seldom the same people. The lag between scientific dis- 
covery and its. application in industrial practice was long ; 
the intellectual and social gap between scientist and inven- 
tor, too, was often wide. 
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being made by the parties to win the elections there on 
June 27th. At present Dr Adenauer’s party, under the left- 
wing Christian-Democrat, Dr Arnold, has an absolute 
majority, with the Catholic Centrum. The government is 
therefore in Catholic hands, a matter of particular irritation 
to the anti-clerical Free Democratic Party (FDP) which is 
fighting strongly for a place in the Ruhr sun. 

Opposition to Catholicism in civil life is now a dominat- 
ing factor in German politics everywhere. But the electorate 
in North Rhine-Westphalia is so largely Catholic—with a 
Protestant enclave in the Ruhr itself—that the religious 
issue will probably be avoided by the other party leaders. 
Attacks on the Christian-Democrats’ economic policy also 
have to be lightly treated for two reasons—all the main 
groups except the Social-Democratic Party (SPD) have 
helped to shape it, and it has been very successful. Even 
the SPD prefers not to fight on labour or economic issues. 





So the leaders outside the Christian-Democratic camp 
have taken to beating the nationalist drum, and the question 
of German relations with Russia has come to the fore. The 
Free Democrats have taken the lead in demanding that 
direct contacts with Moscow should be made without delay, 
in order to conclude a trade pact and to break the deadlock 
on German reunification. Dr Pfleiderer, a member of the 
FDP and a former diplomat with experience of Russia, has 
made himself famous by proposing in the Bundestag that a 
deputation of members should go to the Soviet capital. He 
himself saw a deputy of the Soviet ambassador in East 
Berlin during the four-power conference, and has official 
Soviet approval for the proposed trip. Dr Pfleiderer has 
been supported by his party chief, Dr Dehler, and is known 
to have the approval of some influential politicians in Dr 
Adenauer’s own party, not all of whom think the Chancellor 
is sufficiently anxious for German unity. 


The Chancellor’s Dilemma 


By this public move, the FDP has put Dr Adenauer in an 
awkward position. He has had to declare rather feebly that 
he, too, is in favour of German sovereignty and diplomatic 
relations with Moscow, but in good time and in the right way. 
The Chancellor no doubt has his eye on the autumn, when 
he is going to Washington. His visit will almost certainly 
include talks on means of giving Germany the rights that 
were accorded in the Bonn convention but which have never 
been implemented because that treaty was bound up with the 
European Defence Community. Dr Adenauer will not want 
to offend Washington in the meantime ; and it is perhaps 
for this reason that a big deputation from the Eastern Com- 
mittee of the German Federation of Industries has postponed 
its intended trip tc Moscow for trade talks. In the Ruhr, 
this check will not help Christian-Democrat chances. 

It is hard to estimate the effect of the blow to Dr 
Adenauer’s position in North Rhine-Westphalia that was 
recently delivered by Dr Briining. Wide publicity was 
given to Dr Brining’s lecture to industrialists of the Rhine- 
Ruhr Club, in which this Catholic ex-Chancellor attacked 
“the Bonn government ” for being dictatorial and rigid in 
its foreign policy. Forgetting that the fate of President 
Benes finally exploded the theory that any country can form 
a “bridge between east and west,’ Dr Briining said that 
Germany would become a mediator between the two blocs, 
and that the German treaties with Russia in the 1920s 
should be studied now. He also forecast an American slump 
and advised his listeners to work up trade with Russia. 
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In the Ruhr, the Free Democratic policy of making con- 
tact with Moscow will find support among many indus- 
trialists who are determined to explore all possibilities of 
trade with the Communist world, and feel they hav. 
left at the starting-post by the British. The FDP alread 
has a considerable following among the non-Catholic 
trialists on account of its opposition to state socialis: 
the ambitions of the trade unions. This party is, in 
strongly right-wing organisation, in the Ruhr. Its loca 
chairman in that area is Herr Middelhauve. who 
triumphantly survived the criticism levelled at him at th 
time of the Naumann affair. 


Wooing Ex-Officers 


The Free Democratic party is also acting as champion of 
German rights in connection with the Saar and rearmament, 
Its leaders have threatened to leave the Bonn coalition if 
Dr Adenauer finally abandons Germany’s claim to the Saar ; 
and it is putting up a plan for a European coalition army to 


take the place of the EDC. For years past, the party has 
made a special effort to win the professional ex-officers, and 
it has largely succeeded. 


Dr Pfleiderer’s initiative brought a statement from the 
Socialist leader, Herr Ollenhauer, who hastened to repeat 
that his party favoured direct dealings with the Russians, 
and that the east and west Germans must come together for 
technical talks. Such proposals are not intended to involve 
the.west Germans in recognising the Communist German 
State but the Communists are using them for this end. Mr 
Molotov has ostentatiously given the East German premier 
Herr Grotewohl, the role of interceding in Moscow for the 


Pfieiderer plan. In East Berlin, both Dr Pfleiderer and Herr 
Ollenhauer have been praised. 

The ordinary voters in the Land elections may not be 
swayed by arguments in high quarters. It is quite likely 
that they will simply express their relative content with 


their present and still increasing prosperity by voting, as 
before, mainly for the Christian-Democrats. But the 
elections are again serving to show that Federal Germany 1s 


tragically short of sound and sensible political leaders. It 
would be hard to find west German politicians of 
ex-generals of consciously evil intent ; but the country has 
more than the normal proportion of men with good inten- 
tions who are unable to see the dangerous consequences of 
their policy. 


Belgium’s Coal Problems 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT 
HE problem of the marginal Belgian coal mines with 


low productivity and high labour costs which posed 
particular difficulties at the time the Schuman Plan was 


being negotiated has now come to the fore again. The 
piling-up of stocks at the pit-head and the threatened ¢ sig 
of mines in the Borinage are only fresh symptoms ©: te 
same old basic problem of a high-cost industry whic’ has 
plagued the Belgian government for a long time, an‘ has 
now become the concern not only of the Belgians but of 


the Coal and Steel Community. 
In the treaty establishing the community, specia: pre 
visions were included to help the Belgian and Itali: coal 
(Continued on page 983) 
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EY RY theory of the course of events in nature, it has 
been said, is to some extent a fairy tale ; and certainly 
the conventional tale of technical innovation in that perfectly 
free and competitive society that economists’ dreams are 
still made on has something of the unwinding other-worldly 
logic of The House That Jack Built. “ This is the inventor 
who has the idea and takes out the patent and finds the 
backer who founds the enterprise that markets the invention 
that earns the profit that pays the dividend that enables the 
shareholder to back the next invention that the patent system 
gives an inventor the incentive to devise. .. .” The virtuously 
spiralling generalisation was never, perhaps, universally true. 
Today it is by no means universally false. But how far, as 
a theory of technical innovation in the modern industrial 
economy, has the classical bargain of the free inventor and 
the competitive entrepreneur faded into fairy tale ? 

Some economists would answer that it no longer fits the 
factsat all. Research has institutionalised invention ; today’s 
entrepreneur, or the salaried managerial revolutionary who 
has filched his chair, has his own forcing-house of new 
techniques, the laboratory ; and it is only big companies 
that can afford effective research. The new ideas, such 
economists assert, now grow in the deep furrows where 
big companies have been ploughing back into research 
profits withheld from their shareholders. “ Most of the 
cheap and simple inventions have, to put it bluntly, been 
made.” Has the lone inventor of today the equipment to 
develop new techniques, or the solitary risk-taker the 
information or resources to back complex research and 
develo nent ? Most innovations can be easily and quickly 
imitate! today, this argument adds, and a freely competitive 
marker might well pass on their rewards to the public before 
the innovator could get his money back. In industries 
dominased by a few large firms, however, price leadership 
may ensure that the costs of development can be recouped 
before the benefit of innovation is passed on. Is it only in 
these industries that the high cost of continuous innovation 
through research can be met ? 

A glance at the financing of research in recent years, in 
Britain or the United States, might suggest a reality even 
furthe: removed from the tradition of the aspiring inventor 
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operates the laboratories where technical innovations are 
nurtured nowadays, it can be argued that the Government 
often takes most of the risk. In global“terms, this is true ; 
the biggest single contribution to expenditure on research 
and development, in both countries, at present comes from 
the government—money ploughed into rather specialised 
technical innovation ordered from Whitehall or Washington. 
This state support for research and development is largely 
for defence, and is hence concentrated into a smallish 
though growing group of industries. Its present level— 
some 55 per cent of all research spending in America, and 
possibly an even higher percentage here—may be abnormal. 
But it was at a high level even before rearmament began. 

The significance of these developments may be debated. 
But both are real changes, and represent major shifts of 
responsibility for innovation from the individual’s imagina- 
tion and judgment to an administrative plane. The decisions 
are taken out of the hands of the private capitalist ; his 
contribution to technical progress may be mulcted, before 
it ever reaches him, by the board or the Chancellor. 
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Some of the direct responsibility for new technical ideas 
has certainly passed, during this century, from the indivi- 
dual inventor to the team of research workers. Most of 
the inventions upon which the nineteenth-century industrial 
economy was built up were the work of ingenious engineers 
who had experience in the workshop and a consuming 
interest in scientific knowledge, but seldom academic train- 
ing in science. Nations and industries, admittedly, differed. 
In the United States the inventor had perhaps even less 
contact with scientists than his British counterpart, while 
in Germany the links between industry and the universities 
were closer. The chemical industry, again, is one in which 
such links—and the employment of qualified scientists 
in management—developed earlier than in most others. But 
in general the inventors utilised and combined the prin- 
ciples that the scientists made available to them ; they were 
seldom the same people. The lag between scientific dis- 
covery and its application in industrial practice was long ; 
the intellectual and social gap between scientist and inven- 
tor, too, was often wide. 
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innovation flows from research 


Research and Bigness 


between industries. In engineering. 


ich 


varies 


for 





RESEARCH AND SIZE OF Firm, | °*ample, much of the improvemen’ in 

peremtet VARIG ee capital equipment still comes from the 

I? may cost £15,000-£20,000'a year to | reporting Toto! _researchengineers| ideas of the production engineer. the 
run anything effective in the way of an | Companies Seca scientists design department, a new demand from 
a That : 6c | 40 20 0 0 20 4 the customer, or from the ingenious 0; ¢r2- 
why, as Sir Ben Lockspeiser once said, bea : > estions 
the firms in this country that can afford oe, tg eats taco labour 
to do any substantial amount of research ‘noite: bee iciusiocin: 4k Gclais te evvenidine of technical 
themselves are numbered: in hundreds, 24999 Yy Y : » it brings ; in re 
while those that need research are . ideas as well as better ere — 2 
numbered in- their thousands. The 500- and, particularly in light engineering, + ™¢ 


4,999 


less thon F 
500 


ae chart showing research and develop- 

‘ ment expenditure by size of industrial 
companies is for the United States ; but 
the pattern is probably similar here. 


Concentration of research into the 
larger companies is perhaps a permanent 
feature of modern industry. Its concen- 
tration into industries heavily engaged 
on research and development contracts 
may be temporary. The British Govern- 
ment does not disclose the industries into 


very profitable new ideas since the war 
have come from men with little traning 
but a flair for doing things differ: \\y, 
who have found backers with some m cy 
and more imagination in much the 
way that James Watt went into par <r- 
ship with Matthew Boulton at Soi in 
1775. 


Technological change, moreover, | 
confined to actual innovation ; its © 10 
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ment expenditure channels public funds. | chemicals through imitation by , 


But some of those that receive most sup- 
port in the United States—aircraft and 
electronics — are certainly the main 
recipients here, too, and among the 
largest industrial spenders on research. 


general of the mew ideas of the ost 
advanced companies. Some industr'.. \'s, 
indeed, would argue that there is 2 \.S 
an advantage in being second or thir 04 


Petroleum refining 3 field, rather than first ; and the large inass 
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| inspiration does not necessarily come from the out- 
ventor on his own ; it is often the incidental product 
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companies will change their methods—though 
y—to follow the leaders. Fashion, indeed, seems 
me influence ; and in this way the research 
by the leading companies must eventually pass 
rewards to the rest of the industry. 


New Agents of Change 


this century, then, the development of large- 
irch along with other large-scale economic 
n has partly transformed the traditional. picture 
1 innovation in the free economy. Dependence 
-e inventor and the free investor, who were 
‘he agents of change during the most profound 
cal revolution in history, has diminished. Many 
and some economists would argue that what 
Hoover this winter christened “the organisa- 
momy” of today has found a surer and faster 
f technical progress. 
ne applied research team is generally superseding 
gents of technical change, nobody doubts. It is to 
| that it is surer and faster—but perhaps rather 
‘sure. It has not yet, perhaps, had time to pile up 
ive a record of practical innovation. Many of the 
triumphs of recent years, certainly, have come 
se big battalions of applied science—the new 
fabrics, for example, and most of the new plastics. 
et engine, which combined individual brilliance, 


ment by big companies, and government money, is 


ier that the parentage of technical change is still 
ed. It has been asserted that companies operating 
arch organisations themselves commonly rely on 
ources for two-thirds of their new ideas, though it 
Such 


ch in other large companies. The brains corralled 
ig laboratory often range 


the periphery of their own 


‘r’s direct interests ; this may 


the organisation with profit- 
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industries such as atomic energy likely to remain entirely 
under state control, the Government seems likely to con- 
tinue to provide a large slice of total research expenditure ; 
which is not an unmixedly good thing. Its support may 
assist certain valuable technical innovations towards com- 
mercial practicability ; but it would seem likely, over any 
long period, somewhat to twist the direction of research 
effort away from the lines that ordinary economic demand 
would indicate. f 

In counting the high cost of defence to the modern 
economy, people commonly talk of the perhaps 10 per cent 
of national income that may go into it. They might better © 
count the long-term cost of pre-empting as much as half 
60 per cent of the nation’s research resources—in which 
first-class men are much scarcer than money—for defence. 
Military research brings much valuable civil development in 
its train ; but inevitably other technical progress has to be 
forgone. 

Today there is every need to devote the maximum share 
of industrial resources—in Britain in particular—to 
research, if the twentieth-century industrial economy is to 
be made as effective in promoting technical advances as the 
nineteenth-century economy out of which it has been cry- 
stallising. The change, call it what one will, of course 
affects more than technical innovation. One may hope that 
self-financing and institutional investment can be relied on 
to promote as many risks as saving by the individual 
investor. But they may not ; and individual originality will 
still have a contribution to make to the scientific industries 
of the future. Mr Murray of Salford, tethered ten feet 
above the ground in his home-made helicopter by order 
of a government that ploughs millions into the develop- 
ment of new types of aircraft by established companies, may 
well reflect upon the Duke of Edinburgh’s dictum “ The 
day of the private adventurer in science is over.” It is still 
perhaps not tov old-fashioned to hope that ‘he will not quite 
believe it. 





Assisting the Inventor 





is to dispose of elsewhere— 
) Printers passed on “ Tery- 


o ICI. Alternatively, it may 


ge the company to enter into 


ds to exploit these branching 
a 


amount of government 

| research, too, raises some 
Its present extent—and 

| of its range—may be tem- 
In the United States 
1951 and 19§3, it has been 
iost any company that had 
chnical idea even remotely 
ng the national interest” 
( some agency or other in 
ton to pay for development. 
in, too, the Ministries most 


ied with research and devel- 


have nearly doubled their 
ure since. ~—s- rearmament 


ough this is more confined 
ce industries. Even so, with 
‘Q research effort in new 


LTHOUGH industry’s own labora- 

tories have taken over much of 

the responsibility for technical change 

in the modern economy, a continuing 

flow of new ideas still comes from the 

individual inventor. Do these ideas 
receive sufficient welcome ? 

Prewar economic folklore had it that 
large numbers of potentially valuable 
inventions were either frozen out by the 
indiffergnce of established industries or 
bought up and suppressed. There was 
not much truth in that. There was more 
truth in the complaints that some useful 
British ideas went begging until they 
were developed in America or sold back 
and licensed to this country—though the 
reverse was occasionally true, too. 

Postwar economic folklore has it that 
the National Research Development 
Corporation was set up in 1949 simply 
to develop valuable British inventions 
that failed to find commercial support. 
In fact, the corporation’s first duty is to 
develop and patent possibly commercial 
innovations that arise in Government 
research work, though it has also the 


power to put public money into the 
development of inventions from other 
sources when this would appear to’it to 
be “in the public interest.” 

In its first four years, the corporation 
considered only five inventions sub-. 
mitted to it from private sources worth 
developing with public money. This 
might indicate that the majority of new 
ideas from the individual inventor, if 
worth while, can find sufficient com- 
mercial backing from industry itself. But 
the element that is to some extent lacking 
today is the individual capitalist pre- 
pared to take a gamble on an inventor’s 
brain-child. The proper prudence 
obviously required in the investment 
managers of trusts, insurance com- - 
panies and the like is not the ideal 
attitude required for putting money on 
long shots in engineering. And the 
almost emotional link between the backer 
and the inventor, plus the amount of time 
and worry that small capitalists often 
invest along with their few thousand 
pounds, is something for which institu- 
tional money may offer no substitute. 
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INVENTION AND ACHIEVEMENT 


EVERY TWELVEMONTH sees a score of entirely new products added to I.C.I.’s selling range. 
The list may include new plastics, new fibres, new paints, new drugs, and more besides— 
materials which, because they offer new properties and qualities, have an invigorating 
effect upon countless branches of activity. These are the fruits of a research and develop- 


ment programme which operates over a very wide front, and is currentfy costing I.C.1. 
no less than £7,500,000 a year. 





Yet research—and discovery—are only the beginning. There remains the problen 
always complex and sometimes supremely difficult—of translating laboratory techni 
into bulk production processes, so that the new knowledge won may be swiftly mole 
available to the nation’s industries. It is significant that, in the nine years 1945-53, 1.1. 
spent over £'146,000,000 on new capital construction, of which nearly £50,000,000 was !or 


the erection of plant to make entirely new products. A further £60,000,000 has still to De 
spent to complete new projects now in progress. 


72) 


— 


I.C.1.’s policy is to anticipate the changing trends and likely demands of industry «:' 
agriculture, and to be ready with the new products and production capacity to meet th ™. 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
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Problems in a Mirror 


T hes become a truism, of late, to complain that Britain 

fails 10 apply new scientific knowledge within industry 
as fast 1s the United States. It is less well known here that 
the provlem has what might be called its mirror-image in 
the Unired States. The worry of scientific administrators 
on the other side of the Atlantic is that their great industrial 
republic, with the superb technique it has developed for 
turning {'undamental ideas into prodigious ironmongery, is 
itself ving insufficient fundamental research to generate 
those rew ideas. 

Com arison of the effort devoted to research within the 
two cconomies is hampered by a familiar difference. The 
United States produces so many statistics of research that it 


is difficult to know which to choose or quite what they 
mean, while Britain produces hardly any useful figures at 
all, In the last three years, in particular, American agencies 
such as the National Science Foundation, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and the Department of Defence, with the 
assistance of industrial associations and specialised academic 
bodies such as the Division of Research of the Harvard 
Business School, have carried out an exhaustive statistical 
survey of almost all research and development activity in 
the United States. Providing that certain discrepancies are 
accepted—for example the estimate of total research and 
development expenditure in 1952 is nearly $3 billion by one 
count, and about $3} billion by another—and that the 
definitions of research and development are not taken too 
strictly, these figures offer an informed basis for comparison 
—and for policy. The educated guesses possible for Britain, 
on the other hand, are inadequate by any statistical 
criterion. 

Certain of the estimates are illustrated on page 12. 





Broadly, it appears that American spending on research 
totals some $3 billion, or about 1 per cent of the gross 
national product ; that more than half of this research and 
development is currently being paid for by the government, 
while roughly two-thirds of it is actually done inside 
industry ; and that the money spent inside industry for 
research and development amounts to some 8 per cent of 
total investment in new plant and machinery. British 
figures for 1951—the latest date for which estimates for 
industry, based on a very small sample, are available— 


suggests a total expenditure on research and development, 
in the widest definition, of perhaps {200 million; on a 
more conservative basis of guessing the total would not 
exceed {100-£12§ million, which is also of the order of 1 per 
cent of GNP. Lack of information about industrial spend- 
ing on research—particularly in small and medium-sized 
companies—is one source of uncertainty here. Another is 
the ragbag of activities that the Government includes under 
“Research and Development Expenditure” in its annual 
estimates. For 1951-52, these totalled some £141 million ; 
lor 1954-55, the estimates total nearly £200 raillion, plus 
some unspecified part of the £53 million to be spent on the 
atomic energy programme and the research expenditure 
included in the £28 million that goes to the universities. 

In the United States, the Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
estimated, some 96,000 research engineers and scientists 
were employed by 2,000 companies that did about 85 per 
cent of American research and development. The cost of 
research effort amounted to some $22,000 per qualified man. 


In Britain the comparable cost may be no more than about 
£2,500. 

It is not too easy to separate fundamental research from 
applied research ; but in 19§2, the National Science Founda- 
tion has estimated, only about 6 per cent of the $2.2 billion 
spent by the American Government went into fundamental, 
or “basic” research. The comparable proportion for 
Government spending here might be somewhat higher, and 
almost certainly the proportion of total effort devoted to 
fundamental research in this country is considerably higher 
than in the United States. One American economist who 
came to study research in this country, indeed, put it as 
high as a quarter of all research work, shortly after the war. 
A similar emphasis upon fundamental research may well 
exist elsewhere in Western Europe. 

The result of this contract, so far, has been that the 
United States has relied to a considerable extent upon the 
flow of fundamental scientific knowledge from Europe ; and 
that Britain, at least, has complained that its new ideas are 
too often developed in America faster than at home. The 
United States is no longer content to rely upon so many 
imported ideas, partly for reasons of prestige and partly 
because it feels the flow might dry up or be turned off. A 
frequent habit of American historians of science is to count 
the number of American giants of fundamental science, as 
measured on one list or another. Of late, the numbers who 
have won Nobel Prizes is a favourite yardstick—and one by 
which America’s score is greatly improving. 


* 


Britain, at first sight, has much more to be anxious about. 
With few natural resources except skill, in a world where 
technological know-how is spreading fast, this country 
needs to retain its technical lead, a task that is always 
inherently difficult. Moreover, the supply of basic scientific 
data to America for development. is an unprofitable division 
of labour, even if America possesses undeniable advantages 
in the job of application. One famous estimate by an 
American economist, indeed, has suggested that America 
receives considerably more economic benefit from British 
fundamental research than Britain does itself ; and that 
British basic research, therefore, has reached the stage of 
diminishing returns. For fundamental scientific knowledge 
is communicated free. Development costs more money ; but 
its results are saleable. 

Need America, then, pursue this scientific autarchy ? 
Should it not remain content with staying able to develop 
anybody’s ideas, wherever they come from, faster than 
the next economy ? Its administrators might well reply 
that the free flow of scientific knowledge is at present 
threatened, directly and indirectly, by political dangers. 
The veil of security shrouds atomic development, giving 
rise to the admirable but somewhat wasteful efforts by 
which America’s allies have had to duplicate much of its 
development work to reach the stage of nuclear energy 
production ; and it is drooping over other fields of scientific 
inquiry. Moreover, an economy based upon such a rate of 
technological progress as the American must ensure that the 
flow of basic ideas is uninterrupted. It can surely maintain 
its capacity to apply new knowledge fast without the present 
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lopsided distribution of its efforts in scientific research. 
It will probably be easier to adjust the balance in the 
United States than here, in terms of spending. There, it is 
a matter of altering allocations within a huge expenditure. 
In Britain, whether or not fundamental research may yield 
diminishing returns, it would be intensely dangerous to 
attempt to cut the country’s effort in fundamental science. 
What is needed is a larger expenditure upon the applica- 
tion of science ; a larger flow of technologists than there 
are today facilities for training or than at present seek train- 
ing ; and some changes of attitude within industry itself. 
Both countries may find certain shifts of emphasis neces- 
Here, a more easy 
acceptance of scientific knowledge at all levels of education 
is needed ; and there, perhaps, more exacting training of 
the first-class brain. In recent years, of course, the United 
States has relied upon a flow of scientific immigrants from 


sary within their educational systems. 
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Europe, as well as a flow of scientific ideas ; and ; 
ment is still continuing. Europe need not begrud,: 
scientists ; the interchange is generally valuable. 
does not seem likely that the United States, in the ; 
should have any difficulty in supplying its own ; 
fundamental scientists. In Britain, it can perh 
assumed, raw material of the necessary quality is not | 
though too little of it, still, may be receiving scientifi 
ing. Other resources for technological progress h. 
much scarcer; this economy offers far less ro 
manceuvre. It is as difficult to say how much of its re 
a country should be putting into research as it is to s. 
much a particular company should. But consider 
natural resources and the present economic circum 
of the two countries, it may be permissible to guc 
Britain should be devoting a much greater effort to i 
in proportion, than the United States. — 





How Scarce are Scientists ? 


es April, 1946, the Barlow Committee 
reported to the Lord President of the 
Council—then Mr Herbert Morrison— 
that even if the British universities 
were to double their output of science 
graduates “at the earliest possible 
moment,” Britain would probably still, 
in 1955, be a long way short of the 
number of qualified scientists that it 
needed. 

The universities did in fact double 
their population of science students more 
quickly than the committee hoped—by 
1947. It is not quite clear how the com- 
mittee defined the “output” of science 
graduates, which it said was about 2,500 
a year before the war and needed to be 
raised to 5,000 a year. But in the 
academic year 1952-53, allowing for 
those remaining to seek higher degrees, 
the net output of scientists will have been 
about 4,500. 

The Barlow Committee’s prescription 
for output, then, has roughly been filled. 
What of its calculations about supply and 
demand ? At that time, the committee 
held, there were about §5,000 qualified 
scientists in the country. By 1955, there 
might be 64,000, against a demand of 
perhaps 90,000. 

Since 1946, in fact, something over 
30,000 qualified scientists. will have left 
British wniversities. On the original 
assumptions, the country’s “ capital” of 
scientists at the end of 1955 might be 
built up to 70,000 or more, which would 
be considerably better than the Barlow 
Committee could hope, but still far short 
of the number that it believed the coun- 
try would need. How acute has the 
shortage turned out to be in practice ? 


* 
Four or five years ago the answer to 


that question could have been fairly opti- 
mistic—at least in arithmetical terms. 


There arrived a time, in 1949-50, when 
scientific talent, along with various other 
commodities, seemed to be approaching 
that invisible frontier that divides 
shortage from abundance. It was 
becoming difficult to find jobs for all the 
biologists who were leaving the univer- 
sities, and certain other specialists were 
not in the strongest of demand ; though 
there remained continuing shortages of 
chemists and chemical engineers. 

Then rearmament arrived. It made 
heavy demands for physicists and engi- 
neers, and again for chemists. An assess- 
ment of the situation by the Advisory 
Council on Scientific Policy in 1951-52 
found that “for years there will be a 
particular shortage of physicists qualified 
to undertake defence work in the ther- 
mionic valve field”; that chemists 
might remain scarce until the end of 
1954, while the shortage of chemical 
engineers would continue even longer ; 
and that demand for electrical engineers 
was rising, while the output of these 
engineers was remaining the same and 
universities were tending to retain more 
of these graduates for research. ‘There 
were roughly enough geologists, civil 
engineers, and metallurgists ; and while 
the total output of biologists was greater 
than demand, there were a number of 
specialised jobs in biology that could not 
be filled with men of the right quality. 

The situation has not radically altered 
since. A report early this year made 
plain perhaps the most serious shortage 
of science graduates, one where the pro- 
spective supply falls far short of fairly 
immediate needs—the lack of science 
teachers. Government support for 
defence and civil research is increasing, 
and the enlargement of research facili- 
ties in industry has been encouraged by 
extension of the 20 per cent investment 
allowance to the provision of capital 
expenditure on research projects. 


Effective demand for scientists, thc 


fore, seems likely to remain ah: 
supplies, so far as specialists in 
fields are concerned ; if it is perha; 
as acute as the Barlow Com: 
guessed eight years ago, there are | 


of distinguished voices to argue tha: th 


is only because British industry : 
not making sufficient use of the sci: 
In technology the situation is 

complicated. But there appears | 
some slackening in the flow of | 
people who want technological trai 


not all the places on offer at the un 


sities are being filled. 


* 


Yet it is in the technological : 


rather than that of actual research, 
the shortage of qualified men is 

most evident. One advantage 

American industry often appea: 
possess over British, at least 
visitor, is the number of young me 
the lower rungs of the executive |. 
who have at least been expose 
university life. The quality of 

degrees may not be as high as Bi 
But the background gives these ) 
men an acquaintance with acac 
criteria, and an easy familiarity wit! 


graduates from the research depart: 


whom they meet across the table, 1! 
of tremendous. value. 


between the works engineer with 
academic background, the manager 
a public school education but no de 
and the graduate from 


boffin. of industry—that are !a 


absent in America ; and it is difficu'' 


to feel that these may often have an 
upon the technical efficiency and 


gressiveness of a company in makin; 


use of research results. 


In many Bi 
companies, there still remain const: 
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RESEARCH is one of the big brains-trusts i 
world. You could call it a Graduate University 4 | 


| 
of Applied Science, with ten specialist colleges. : A Y 
There are seven major Shell research laboratories: : \\\ > 
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England, two in North America. At last count, the total j 
staff of those ten establishments was nearly 5,000. H 
The 
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back-room boys of a great industry. 


The main, perpetual task is to make fuels and Sea 
lubricants provide bigger power and better protection to the 
modern engine in all its forms. But Shell Research 
has also been tackling some of the big general problems of the 
twentieth century. Malaria control was one such problem. | 
The jet turbine*was another. The war against rust, the development ; AHI 
of selective weedkillers, the quantity manufacture of il | 
sulphur, the production of glycerine, alcohol and detergents 
from new sources, so as to leave all edible fats available 
for the world’s food supplies, the development of plastics and 
synthetic textiles . . . Shell Research has been, is 
and will be working on all these things. 


= 


Shell’: back-room boys are occupied with one of the | X si \ 
most ¢xciting branches of new knowledge . . . the science \\ \\ : 


of hydrocarbons, Shell Research improves fuels and lubricants. 
But it also prompts, points and paces the development of 
the br: ve new world of petroleum chemicals. Petroleum chemicals 
are he!ning to feed and clothe the world, and to cure its sick. 
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| Radio and Television Valves 
2 Special Electron Tubes 

3 cathode Ray Tubes 

4 Fine Wire 


5 Specialised Electronic 
Equipment 


6b Magnetic Materials 


ULLARD research and develop- 

ment have made many notable 
contributions to Britain’s progress in 
electronics. The illustrations on this 
page are but representative of the 
fields of activity covered, and give 
the briefest indication of the range of 
products finally produced and the 
modern manufacturing methods em- 
ployed. 
Active research is currently under- 
taken on projects as diverse as micro- 
wave valves and semi-conductors; 
ultrasonics and servo-mechanisms; 
magnetic materials and colour tele- 
vision. 
The benefits of this research are 
brought quickly and economically to 
both industry and the community by 
an extensive chain of Mullard 
factories situated throughout the 
country. Employing advanced pro- 
duction techniques, many of these 
factories are among the most efficient 
of their type in the world. 





Mullard 


MULLARD LTD - CENTURY HOUSE 
SHAFTESBURY AVE - LONDON WC2 


Progress in 
Electronics 
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Board and Back Room 


N 2 sample survey of research in industry around Man- 
] chesier that it carried out between 1950 and 1953,* 
the Mi. nchester Joint Research Council found that more 
than per cent of the science graduates employed by 
the companies it consulted were on the board of directors. 
On thc other hand, none had reached board level direct 
from < research department. Even if they had originally 
been 1: research, they had made the move over to develop- 
ment «: works management fairly early in their careers. 

This finding came from a very small survey in a particular 


area, Dut it does not appear to have been focused upon 
compznies with any. exceptional degree of interest in 
research. Nearly half of the companies consulted employéd 
no scicnce graduates at all, and more than half did no 
researc: or development. The proportion of directors with 
scientiic training throughout British industry, theréfore, 


may be higher than was previously imagined. This has a 
bearing upon two major problems of top management today 
—to decide how much resources it should devote to 
research and development, and to get the best value out 
of the resources—primarily human resources of a rather 
special kind—that it does employ there. These questions 
can really only be answered at the top. The Manchester 
inquiry, indeed, suggested that the personality of the chief 
executive of a company is often the deciding factor in 
settling its attitude towards research and innovation. 

In deciding the total amount to allot to research, and 
assessing what this buys, the industrialist has only one 
dubious assurance—that he is no more likely to be wrong 
than the next managing director. Although many possible 
formule have been propounded, there seems to be no 
generally accepted guide to right action in budgeting for 
research. Criteria of alternative cost hardly apply. The 
licensing fee paid for other people’s discoveries, for example, 
applies only to successful ideas (and du Pont has said that 
research is worth while if only one idea in twenty pays off). 
It applies also to ideas that one gets second-hand only 
when the other fellow chooses, without the building of a 
bank of knowledge that is relevant if not immediately 
saleable. There is after all some advantage even in finding 
out which alleys are blind. 

The old rule of thumb that a company should spend 
about 2 per cent of turnover to equal the average—which 
in any case ignored the great variations between industries 
—is today out of fashion. Research, the current doctrine 
tuns, should be related to investment, not to sales. Some 
research administrators favour a fairly steady relation 
between the research allocation and capital investment, 
taken as averages, and a few attempt more elaborate rela- 
lions between research expenditure and the investment 
chvisage| by the time research projects come to fruition. 
This att: mpt to find formule has not so far been very 
Productive, but it is likely to continue, if only because it 
might provide a yardstick to measure performance as well 
as to decide future expenditure. In the meantime, as the 
director of one of Britain’s greatest industrial research 
departments said recently, “ You only find out in the long 
run. If vou are doing too little research, you eventually 
hotice that the company is falling behind in competition. If 
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tien ‘ry_and Science. Manchester Joint Research Council. 
chesicr University Press. 12s. 6d. 


you notice that there are more proposals to manufacture 
piling up than you have resources to invest, you might— 
perhaps—be doing too much.” 

The extent to which research and development work is 
costed varies in British industry. Many of the smaller com- 
panies employing two or three people, often very effectively, 
upon technical innovation will not trouble to separate even 
their salaries from others in the design and engineering 
departments. Even if a separate research department is 
accounted for, it will not always be charged with overheads. 
Among the larger companies, where most of the country’s 
spending on research probably takes place, the budgeting is 
much more detailed. But not all of them attempt the 
financial analysis of effectiveness carried out by companies 
such as du Pont and Monsanto in the United States. 
Between 1941 and 1950, Monsanto estimates, it began to 
sell 250 new products ; by 1950, these amounted to 43 per 
cent of its gross profits, which represented a return of 
$2.80 on each dollar invested in research over the 10 years. 


* 


Contact between board and back room, therefore, is 
primarily concerned with the allocation of research and the 
settling of broad directions of investigation, a normal con- 
cern of top management with one of the departments in its 
business. Though the Manchester inquiry recorded a com- 
plete lack of mutual understanding between the top manage- 
ment of a few companies and scientists—“ they might be 
living on different planets ”"—liaison between management 
and research in many firms is perhaps better at the top than 
lower down. If only because they may share a common 
university background, directors and scientists may often 
meet On an easier plane than scientists and some junior men 
in management. It has been argued elsewhere in this survey 
that Britain lags behind America in the educational and 
social quality and assurance of its lower levels of manage- 
ment, and this may be partly responsible for inadequate 
application of research. The friction possible there may be 
less likely at the level of top management ; but there are 
two fields in which the man at the top is today being faced 
with rather special claims upon the part of the scientist, 
within his own company and from outside. These are the 
claims that scientists, by virtue of their calling, are needed 
on the board of British industry to promote technological 
progress; and that new scientific techniques, such as 
operational research, should be employed much more 
generally in the ordinary business of management. 

The first claim is not easy to controvert. The highest 
posts in certain of Britain’s most technically progressive 
companies have recently been going to eminent industrial 
scientists. Last year the Government’s Advisory Council 
on Scientific Policy argued effectively: 


It is no accident that the enormous growth of American 
production has coincided with an increasing representation 
in management with a strong scientific or technical 
background. 


One seldom meets a German industrialist who is not a 
Herr Doktor of one science or another. And it is true that 
many boards of management in British industry are unaware 
of the advantages they might draw from the results of 
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scientific research, while many more certainly do not take 
these advantages to the full. 

Nevertheless, some reservations remain. The best use 
of the best scientific brains, almost certainly, is in research 
and most of these, of course, will never leave the universities 
or other institutions of fundamental research even for the 
research departments of industry. The quite ferocious 
intelligence that some of them can occasionally bring to 
bear on any problem that is mentioned might well be an 
asset in any group where problems have to be analysed and 
decisions made ; but it would be best employed in their 
own sphere. The applied scientist who has made his career 
in industry, again, will probably at some time have cast his 
die for management or research ; and while this need not 
be a point of no return, few directors can be more ineffectual 
than the ex officio research director who will monopolise 
the discussion when research or technique are in question 
but can hardly conceal disdain or boredom at other times. 

Many scientists can bring a fresh point of view and a 
high intelligence to the deliberations of a directorate ; not 
all excel in powers of decision or breadth of understanding. 
The argument sometimes advanced that the application of 
“ scientific method” can work wonders in ordinary decisions 
usually rests upon a crude vulgarisation of that method, 
and the illusion that common sense and trial and error 
belong particularly to science. Few arguments more justly 
irritate the scientist than the lordly assumption by men with 
a classical background and a proudly abysmal ignorance of 
the sciences that scientific training narrows the mind. But 
a career in research, with its own peculiar satisfactions, 
hopes and jealousies, is often not the best background for 
taking broad decisions about profit; particularly as certain 
scientists retain an obstinate inkling that economic criteria 
are grossly unscientific, anyway. . 

The claims upon management of operational research— 
which can be grossly overplayed and sometimes partakes 
of the same irritating mysticism as advocacy of “the scien- 
tific method ”—are of a different nature. The operational 
researchers, broadly, do not want to share in the manage- 





HEN a company that cannot 
afford a research department 
itself has a technical problem, or one 


Research 
for Sale 
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ment’s decisions ; they want to assist them by narro: 
the process of decision. This -war-bred technique, \, 
often brings together scientists and engineers of | 
varying backgrounds, is concerned with the stud, 
organisations and processes in action, and with the app 
tion of advanced statistical techniques to problem 
production. It had certain outstanding successes in 
and has recently achieved some impressive results \ 
certain civilian industries. It may be able to offe: 
manager quantitative information about the actual and | 
behaviour of systems that involve the combination of : 
variable factors, as most production processes do. 

At one edge, this ill-defined technique of “ opera: 
research” may shade off into various methods of 
study. At the other, it may enlist the esoteric mathem: 
techniques of “ linear programming ” to determine the 
effective method of operating a large production 
working on a variety of products in varying demand 
offer to narrow the spark gap of individual decision ar: 
an instinctive suspicion among some managers (“ Wha: 
I paid for except taking full account of every signifi 
factor ? ”), and it is true that it might complicate a dec 


that would be taken anyway and make it unnecess:: 
expensive. But greater certainty is. often worth buyin: 


It is possible—though highly unfashionable—to 
that right at the top, where major decisions finally ha, 
be made, British management is of a quality that is cer! 
no lower than in the United States or Germany, and 
in some respects be higher. Certainly there is much 
said for the unspoken assumption of many British in 
trialists that management is as much an art as a sc 
But scientific methods that can inform the proce 
decision to the utmost are hardly to be disregarded 
Sir Geoffrey Heyworth said last year, “ Your techniq 
to be able to drive in a fog.” Anything that will 
management see forward through that fog is 
considering. And that—in operational research and, 
wider sense, in most other applications of research—is 
science in British industry is trying to do. 





nature of the work they can unde: 
Britain has two major “spon 


research ” institutes, Fulmer and So 


that can has a problem right outside its. have set up separate organisations to 


own field, it would seem sensible to get 
someone else to do the job. In the 
United States many firms do. In Britain 
some research is bought outside, but not 
nearly as much-as might be expected, 
considering that 85,000 firms in this 
country employ fewer than 1oo workers. 

This is partly because Britain has some 
42 co-operative research associations that 
supply all the companies in particular 
industries with scientific information 
about materials, processes and products. 
Nevertheless, a good deal of the work 
of the research associations is compara- 
tively “ fundamental” ; and in any case 
their research is almost always available 
on equal terms to all the members. The 
technical problem that a particular com- 
pany may want solved is often directed 
to getting ahead of a competitor, and 
secrecy is essential. It is only 
recently that a few research associations 


handle members’ particular problems in 
confidence. 

Here and in America some companies 
have their more fundamental problems 
worked out for them in university 
laboratories on a contract basis, while 
technical colleges also do a little for 
industry on rather simpler problems. 
This research is generally somewhat 
remote from the production stage, and 
usually can only be done if it fits into 
the programme of research already going 
on in a university. 

In the United States co-operative 
research is infrequent, though develop- 
ing. But a large number of “ sponsored 
research” organisations exist to do re- 
search on particular problems for par- 
ticular clients, on a commercial basis. 
The research results they obtain become 
the sole property of the client, and there 
is no formal limit to the range or the 


Place ; there are two or three other 


laboratories working in particular in 


tries or areas. A considerable amou 
work that both institutes do 


Government account ; neither yet | 


the scale of the larger American 
tutes. They do not, admittedly, pro 
the sales of their facilities with 


typically American salesmanship 0: 


Battelle Institute, whose activities 
recently been widened to Europe. 

It is sometimes argued that the 
progress of sponsored research in 


country by comparison with Ar 


derives from the fact that American 
always more prepared to hire som: 


else to undertake part of their wor' 


them, while the British have trad’ 
of greater insularity in industry. 

may be true; but many com) 
simply do not know what is on offe: 


there seems scope for a little !: 


salesmanship. 
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| This 3-Metre Grating Polychromator, recently delivered to 
I.C.I. (Metals) Ltd., automatically gives the proportion of 
twenty or more elements in a metal sample in 2-3 minutes. 


This makes possible the rapid control of composition of a 
melting and will save thousands of pounds per annum. 
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ee ene 8 rocke It is one of the means provided by progressive British 


Scientific Instrument Makers for improvement in routine 


oxygen. Without it, man might be ; 
limited to the few miles above control of manufacturing processes. 
the surface of his own planet. But 
with oxygen to aid him, the 

stars are the limit. 


Splendid beginnings have been 


Ask Hilger & Watts for information on how your problems 
may be solved with optical instruments. They will be 
pleased to advise you on 


made with the development of rocket Analysis, 

power. For this and every other Quantitative control 
forward-looking project in the Purity control 

land, the British Oxygen Company Surface finish 

supplies gases and helps to Control of alignment 
promote development. Dimensional measurements 
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5) BRITISH OXYGEN COMPANY LIMITED, | They make 
6 BRIDGEWATER HOUSE, ST. JAMES 8S, 
\ LONDON, S.W.1. Instruments for the Factory, 


for the Research Laboratory 
and for the University. 


HILGER & WATTS LTD. 


Hilger Division Watts Division 

. 98 St. Pancras Way 48 Addington Square ~ 
London, N.W.1 London, S.E.5 
Tel.: GULliver 5571 Tel.: RODney 5441 — 


Worldwide representation through SCIEX and BESTEC 
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RESEARCH EFFORT: Britain and USA 


. EW statistics are shakier than those 

dealing with research and develop- 
ment. This is partly a matter of defini- 
tion. In a university, for example, it 
will be difficult to divide a don’s time 
arbitrarily between imparting knowledge 
and advancing it; in industry, hard to 
set the point at which research into a 
new. technique passes into development 
of the process—or that into manufac- 
turing design, In practice, British 
universities and many American make 
no attempt to measure the amount of 
effort or expenditure which goes into 
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research, except in the case of separate 
research institutes within a_university. 
And though some _ inquirers—notably 
those in the recent Manchester survey— 
have used what seemed to them satis- 
factorily separate definitions of research 
and development, most _ statisticians 
working on this subject lump the two 
together. Certainly most companies do. 


There is a plethora of data upon 
research and development in America. 
The figures of total research and 
development expenditure over the years 
used here are those of the National 
Science Foundation in Washington, 
between 1941 and 1952, and those of 
Dr. Vannevar Bush for earlier years. 
This. may be a conservative estimate. 
The Department of Defense quotes con- 
sistently higher figures than the NSF 
from 1940 onwards. Its estimate for the 
1952 total, indeed, is $3,750 million. 


The British charts have no claim to 
accuracy, and indicate only “orders of 
magnitude.” The historical totals are 
based upon the “educated guesses” of 
various authorities, plus some quite 
specific Government figures which 
unfortunately refer to a rather wide defi- 
nition of “research and development.” 


The estimates of expenditure on 
research in industry come from the 
Federation of British Industries—but 
again are based on a very small sample 
of companies; the total may be some 
£30-45 million. Since 1951, Government 
expenditure on “research and develop- 
ment” in the military field has increased 
considerably. But these defence figures 
cover expenditure on production of 
prototype equipment, which may well 
take the largest part of the money and 
can perhaps only dubiously be classified 
even as “development.” 
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(Continued from page 982) 
mines to adjust, during a five-year transitional period, to 
the lower cost situation prevailing elsewhere in the com- 
munity. The most important of these special arrange- 
ments is a compensation scheme. A perequation levy is 
collected from coal sold by countries where the average 
costs of production are lower than the weighted average 
of the community and the proceeds of the levy used, in 
the case of Belgium, to subsidise the price of high-cost 
Belgian coal both in the Belgian market and in the com- 
munity. As a result of these special provisions, the imme- 
diate effects of the Schuman Plan have been to benefit 
both coal consumers and coal producers. After the open- 
ing of the common market, Belgian exports to the five 
other members of the community increased substantially. 


Prices have been reduced by an average of 29 Belgian francs 
per ton sold and the average profit margin has, in most cases, 
remained unchanged. But the basic objective of reducing 
the cost of production of Belgian coal to the level prevailing 
in the community is far from met and the fact that funds 
which are badly needed for investment have to be used to 
f. 


inwanted stocks serves to accentuate the problem. 


Freedom for Private Initiative 


Except for a brief period after World War II when the 


Belgian government applied, without much success, a far 
reaching system of state intervention, complete with price 
regulation, subsidies and inter-mine compensations, the 
attempts of the Belgian government to solve the problem 
of the marginal mines have conformed to the prevailing 


liberal economic policy. To avoid budgetary deficits, state 
subsidies have been kept to a minimum and the maximum 
amount of freedom has been left to private initiative in the 
hope of attracting private capital. An ambitious re-equip- 
ment and rationalisation programme was undertaken in 
1949 and almost all the direct Marshall Plan aid received 
by Belgium was devoted to re-equipment of the mines. The 
tapping of coal gas on an industrial scale was also begun and 
developed to the point where 11 per cent of the total gas 
supplied to the public was gas taken off in working the 
mines, thus making the mines safer and substantially 
improving the receipts of some of the collieries. For a 
time these measures seemed to be bringing results, except 
in some of the poorest mines in the Borinage region. Pro- 
duction regained the prewar level. A number of unproduc- 
tive pits were closed, others were amalgamated. Output 
underground increased from 926 to 1,042 kilograms. 

But about two years ago output ceased to improve. An 
ambitious five-year modernisation programme was therefore 
undertaken at the time Belgium joined the coal and steel 
community, in order to put the industry in a position to 
meet the competition of the rest of the community at the 


end of the transitional period. A total investment of 12,900 
million Belgian francs was planned for the five-year period 
1952-1957. However, during 1953 the new investment 
larget was not met. 

The mo 


iost dramatic evidence of the continuing difficulties 


4 tha : . 
01 gian coal industry was the abrupt announcement 


Lui’ b 


in December, 1953, by a division of the large Cockerill iron 
and stee] company that it intended shutting down certain 
pits in the Borinage, thus throwing several thousand Belgian 
a Italian miners out of work. Other marginal mines in 
We sam 


area were also threatened. Early this year the 


983 


High Authority, at the request of the Belgian government, 
authorised special subsidies for three mining enterprises in 
the Borinage coal field which together produce some 
2,760,000 tons. These special provisions are of a temporary 
character to allow the mines to be worked while the whole 
future of the Belgian coal industry, and the fate of the 
Borinage mines in particular, are examined. In collabora- 
tion with the Belgian government a special committee of 
independent experts has been appointed to review the 
rationalisation programmes of the marginal Borinage mines. 


Advantages of Schuman Plan 


This study, together with a more general study by the 
staff of the High Authority on the effects of the compensa- 
tion scheme and the additional steps required to make it 
possible to integrate the Belgian mines into the common 
market at the end of the transitional period, should be 
concluded within the next few weeks. It seems probable 
that some of the least efficient mines will in the end have 
to be shut down, but the High Authority may be counted 
on, as it has said, in its Second General Report to the 
Common Assembly, “to draw the maximum profit from 
the grace afforded by the transitional period” and in 
co-operation with the Belgian government and the collieries 
to make a concerted drive to bring down costs. 

The creation of the coal and steel community should 
make the solution of the problem of Belgium’s marginal 
mines easier, as well as more imperative. When the Belgians 
could count with any certainty only on their own coal 
production it would have been impossible for any Belgian 
government to acquiesce in the shutting down of mines 
producing a substantial tonnage of coal and it was defensible 
to pay a kind of insurance premium in the form of heavy 
government subsidies to keep thd mines in production. 
Now the problem can be looked at in the larger framework 
of the community and a decision made as to whether the 
supply situation of the area as a whole requires the con- 
tinuation of large subsidies. The costs of production of 
the marginal mines will now be compared not only with 
the relatively high cost Belgian industry but with produc- 
tion elsewhere in the community as well. The existence 
of the common market undoubtedly makes the closing of 
some mines more probable in the long run, but it should 
also mean lower prices to the Belgian steel industry and 
the Belgian consumer, and, eventually, more stable condi- 
tions of employment. 


NOTES FROM NEW ZEALAND 


These notes are contributed by our 
correspondent in Wellington 


Election Prospects 


RELIMINARY moves for New Zealand’s general elec- 
P tion in November are now developing. Both of the 
two major political parties, National and Labour, have 
virtually completed their selection of candidates and are in 
the process of announcing them piecemeal. A third party 
will take the field under the social credit banner and has 
announced that it will contest all of the 80 seats for the 
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RESEARCH EFFORT: Britain and USA 


EW statistics are shakier than those 

dealing with research and develop- 
ment. This is partly a matter of defini- 
tion. In a university, for example, it 
will be difficult to divide a don’s time 
arbitrarily between imparting knowledge 
and advancing it; in industry, hard to 
set the point at which research into a 
new, technique passes into development 
of the process—or that into manufac- 
turing design. In practice, British 
universities and many American make 
no attempt to measure the amount of 
effort or expenditure which goes into 
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research, except in the case of separate 
research institutes within a university. 
And though some inquirers—notably 
those in the recent Manchester survey— 
have used what seemed to them satis- 
factorily separate definitions of research 
and development, most - statisticians 
working on this subject lump the two 
together. Certainly most companies do. 


There is a plethora of data upon 
research and development in America. 
The figures of total research and 
development expenditure over the years 
used here are those of the National 
Science Foundation in Washington, 
between 1941 and 1952, and those of 
Dr. Vannevar Bush for earlier years. 
This. may be a conservative estimate. 
The Department of Defense quotes con- 
sistently higher figures than the NSF 
from 1940 onwards. Its estimate for the 
1952 total, indeed, is $3,750 million. 


The British charts have no claim to 
accuracy, and indicate onJy “orders of 
magnitude.” The historical totals are 
based upon the “educated guesses” of 
various authorities, plus some quite 
specific Government figures which 
unfortunately refer to a rather wide defi- 
nition of “research and development.” 


The estimates of expenditure on 
research in industry come from the 
Federation of British Industries—but 
again are based on a very small sample 
of companies; the total may be some 
£30-45 million. Since 1951, Government 
expenditure on “research and develop- 
ment” in the military field has increased 
considerably. But these defence figures 
cover expenditure on production of 
prototype equipment, which may well 
take the largest part of the money and 
can perhaps only dubiously be classified 
even as “development.” 
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(Continued from page 982) 
mines to adjust, during a five-year transitional period, to 
the lower cost situation prevailing elsewhere in the com- 
munity. The most important of these special arrange- 
ments is a compensation scheme. A perequation levy is 
collected from coal sold by countries where the average 
costs of production are lower than the weighted average 
of the community and the proceeds of the levy used, in 
the case of Belgium, to subsidise the price of high-cost 
Belgian coal both in the Belgian market and in the com- 
munity. As a result of these special provisions, the imme- 
diate effects of the Schuman Plan have been to benefit 
both coal consumers and coal producers. After the open- 
ing of the common market, Belgian exports to the five 
other members of the community increased substantially. 
Prices have been reduced by an average of 29 Belgian francs 
per ton sold and the average profit margin has, in most cases, 
remained unchanged. But the basic objective of reducing 
the cost of production of Belgian coal to the level prevailing 
in the community is far from met and the fact that funds 
which are badly needed for investment have to be used to 
finance unwanted stocks serves to accentuate the problem. 


Freedom for Private Initiative 


Except for a brief period after World War II when the 
Belgian government applied, without much success, a far 
reaching system of state intervention, complete with price 
regulation, subsidies and inter-mine compensations, the 
attempts of the Belgian government to solve the problem 
of the marginal mines have conformed to the prevailing 
liberal economic policy. To avoid budgetary deficits, state 
subsidies have been kept to a minimum and the maximum 
amount of freedom has been left to private initiative in the 
hope of attracting private capital. An ambitious re-equip- 
ment and rationalisation programme was undertaken in 
1949 and almost all the direct Marshall Plan aid received 
by Belgium was devoted to re-equipment of the mines. The 
tapping of coal gas on an industrial scale was also begun and 
developed to the point where 11 per cent of the total gas 
supplied to the public was gas taken off in working the 
mines, thus making the mines safer and substantially 
improving the receipts of some of the collieries. For a 
time these measures seemed to be bringing results, except 
in some of the poorest mines in the Borinage region. Pro- 
duction regained the prewar level. A number of unproduc- 
tive pits were closed, others were amalgamated. Output 
underground increased from 926 to 1,042 kilograms. 


But about two years ago output ceased to improve. An 
ambitious five-year modernisation programme was therefore 
undertaken at the time Belgium joined the coal and steel 
community, in order to put the industry in a position to 
meet the competition of the rest of the community at the 
end of the transitional period. A total investment of 12,900 
million Belgian francs was planned for the five-year period 


1952-1957. However, during 1953 the new investment 
target was not met, 


The most dramatic evidence of the continuing difficulties 
of the Belgian coal industry was the abrupt announcement 
in December, 1953, by a division of the large Cockerill iron 
and stee] company that it intended shutting down certain 
pits in the Borinage, thus throwing several thousand Belgian 
and Italian miners out of work. Other marginal mines in 
the same area were also threatened. Early this year the 
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High Authority, at the request of the Belgian government, 
authorised special subsidies for three mining enterprises in 
the Borinage coal field which together produce some 
2,760,000 tons. These special provisions are of a temporary 
character to allow the mines to be worked while the whole 


future of the Belgian coal industry, and the fate of the 


Borinage mines in particular, are examined. In collabora- 


tion with the Belgian government a special committee of 


independent experts has been appointed to review the 
rationalisation programmes of the marginal Borinage mines. 


Advantages of Schuman Plan 


This study, together with a more general study by the 
staff of the High Authority on the effects of the compensa- 
tion scheme and the additional steps required to make it 
possible to integrate the Belgian mines into the common 


market at the end of the transitional period, should be. 


concluded within the next few weeks. It seems probable 
that some of the least efficient mines will in the end have 
to be shut down, but the High Authority may be counted 
on, as it has said, in its Second General Report to the 
Common Assembly, “to draw the maximum profit from 
the grace afforded by the transitional period” and in 
co-operation with the Belgian government and the collieries 
to make a concerted drive to bring down costs. 

The creation of the coal and steel community should 
make the solution of the problem of Belgium’s marginal 
mines easier, as well as more imperative. When the Belgians 
could count with any certainty only on their own coal 
production it would have been impossible for any Belgian 
government to acquiesce in the shutting down of mines 
producing a substantial tonnage of coal and it was defensible 
to pay a kind of insurance premium in the form of heavy 
government subsidies to keep tha mines in production. 
Now the problem can be looked at in the larger framework 
of the community and a decision made as to whether the 
supply situation of the area as a whole requires the con- 
tinuation of large subsidies. The costs of production of 
the marginal mines will now be compared not only with 
the relatively high cost Belgian industry but with produc- 
tion elsewhere in the community as well. The existence 
of the common market undoubtedly makes the closing of 
some mines more probable in the long run, but it should 
also mean lower prices to the Belgian steel industry and 
the Belgian consumer, and, eventually, more stable condi- 
tions of employment. 


NOTES FROM NEW ZEALAND 


These notes are contributed by our 
correspondent in Wellington 


Election Prospects 


RELIMINARY moves for New Zealand’s general elec- 
P tion in November are now developing. Both of the 
two major political parties, National and Labour, have 
virtually completed their selection of candidates and are in 


the process of announcing them piecemeal. A third party - 


will take the field under the social credit banner and has 
announced that it will contest all of the 80 seats for the 
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House of Representatives. It is likely to prove more of a 
diversion than a major political factor. The Communists 
will also put a number of candidates forward, but the 
political climate for them is likely to be even less favourable 
than it has been in the past. 

The New Zealand Labour Party has just concluded its 
annual conference which is always preceded by the annual 
assembly of the Federation of Labour, New Zealand’s 
equivalent of the British TUC. Both conferences endorsed 
the leadership of Mr Walter Nash, the former Labour 
Minister of Finance, as leader of the parliamentary Labour 
party. This endorsement was by no means so enthusiastic 
or sO unanimous as it was represented to be for there is an 
impression in certain Labour circles that Mr Nash, in his 
72nd year, has age against him ; but both the federation and 
the party recognised that there was no alternative leader 
likely to command the same electoral support. 

The most obvious development at both of these confer- 
ences was the growing influence of the trades union section 
of the party as represented by the Federation of Labour. 
It was almost entirely due to the support of the unions 
that Mr Michael Moohan, who is not as senior as some of 
his colleagues still in the House, was elected vice-president 
of the party in place of Mr James Roberts, a stalwart who 
has held Labour leadership, or near leadership, for many 
years and has just retired. Labour will probably produce a 
good many young candidates who will provide some answer 
to the frequent criticism that the Labour old guard dies 
but never surrenders. 

The government or National party has still to hold its 
annual conference, but it has a very well organised machine 
which is being quietly warmed up for the campaign. 
Government spokesmen continue to rely upon frequent 
reiteration of New Zealand’s obvious prosperity and 
enquiries about how Labour could improve it. The real 
issue is likely to be the cost of living which has affected 
the distribution of prosperity rather seriously in certain 
sections of the community. Though the government has 
a margin of 20 seats in a House of 80, even its most 
optimistic supporters do not expect it to hold this. Current 
discontents, of which there are rather more than might be 
expected, may do some surprising things in marginal seats 
and the government party is being warned not to give way 
to its disposition towards self complacency. 


* * * 


Defence of South East Asia 


Pyare the amount of space. devoted to Indo-China 
and Geneva by the New Zealand daily press, there 
is little to suggest that public opinion has been greatly 
aroused ; domestic issues still overshadow everything else. 
A certain section of New Zealand opinion favours the 
argument that the country must look chiefly to the United 
States rather than to Britain for protection in the Pacific. 
This section supports the Anzus Pact, whether Britain is 
included in it or not, on the grounds that New Zealand 
cannot dictate conditions and must make the best terms it 
can. This does not mean that there is any anti-British 
feeling in New Zealand but rather a school of thought that 
is not optimistic about Britain’s future as a Pacific power. 
On the other hand there is an overwhelming feeling in 
favour of any agreement that preserves Anglo-American 
harmony and will enable New Zealand to avoid making a 
choice between Britain and the United States. 
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It was for this reason that New Zealand’s participati» 
the five power staff talks in Washington on South Eas: 
was approved. New Zealanders seem to feel that some: jing 
must be done to check the Communist infiltration of S...::} 
East Asia, and that their country should participate i. | 
discussion and the necessary measures without prejic 
How far public opinion would back any move to send 1). 
or military supplies to Indo-China or anywhere ¢!\-- 
uncertain. New Zealand has accepted the burden of » »in- 
taining a small expeditionary force in Korea with eq ini- 
mity ; it has also accepted the unlikelihood of withdra» ing 
this force in the near future. If it comes to the poi: is 
unlikely to hesitate about playing what small part it 
the containment of Communism in South East Asia. 

One of New Zealand’s chief reasons for participatin: in 
the five power military talks was that they preseniod a 
means by which the United Kingdom, excluded (om 
Anzus, could be brought into a general military discussion of 
the position in South East Asia. So far as New Zealand has 
an official policy in the matter, it is plainly directed to pro- 
moting any discussions that may serve to reconcile Anplo- 
American differences and evolve a joint course of actio 


* * * 


Repercussions of Petrov 


HE New Zealand government sent its Assistant Com- 

missioner of Police, Mr P. J. Nalder, who is also head 
of its security service, to attend the opening sessions of 
the Royal Commission on Espionage in Australia. {he 
main purpose of Mr Nalder’s visit was to confer with \us- 
tralian security officials and find out whether any of the 
ramifications of the Petrov disclosures affected his country, 
New Zealand has a natural interest in the matter because 
its small coterie of declared Communists has always been 
closely influenced by Australian Communist moves. 1 here 
was more than a strong suspicion that during the 1951 
waterfront strike in New Zealand, the Communist “ grape- 
vine” across the Tasman was used to convey Australian 
money to assist the strikers. It is not even a matter ol 
suspicion that certain of the strikers’ leaders were smug ied 
out of New Zealand to Australia and back again, bu: the 
New Zealand police were never able to prove how it was 
done. 

The Soviet Embassy in Wellington had, since last )«1', 
been under the direction of the same Mr Gener.lov 
who has been withdrawn from Australia and there 's_ 
regular courier traffic between the Russian diplonitic 
establishments in Canberra and Wellington. Mr Gener: lov 
had been only once to New Zealand—to present his crevcn- 
tials—but it has been noted that the present (#03? 
d’ Affaires, who has been in New Zealand three years, 10 4 
diplomatic third secretary, who was withdrawn last \-2!, 
had travelled quite extensively in New Zealand and mcd 
fairly freely with New Zealanders. On the general 11-s's 
that Soviet diplomats who enjoy such liberty of aciion 
outside their embassies are the “ key” men of the N\D, 
there is some natural curiosity about their activities. 

The size of the Russian diplomatic establishment in ‘1's 
country—there are some 13 Russian nationals in the We! 'ng- 
ton Embassy together with their wives and children— has 
frequently been remarked upon, particularly since New 
Zealand closed its own Legation in Moscow in 1950 2d 
trade and diplomatic links between the two countries 2° 
tenuous. 
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New Zealand’s security police operate as a section of 
the ordinary police force and not as a separate entity as 
they do in Australia and Britain. Their organisation has 
been criticised amd the need for their existence has been 
questioned. If the Australian inquiry shows that Russian 
espionage has been carried on in New Zealand, some of the 
critics may be silenced, but others will want to know why 
New Zealand had to discover its espionage threat in 
Australia. 

Suspicions of Communist influences in prolonging the 
1951 waterfront strike played quite a large part in the 


overwielming vote received by Mr Holland when he went 
to the country after the strike was broken. Any proof of 
Communist espionage activities in New Zealand as a result 
of the Australian inquiry could well have much the same 


effect next November, 


* * * 


Surpluses and Borrowing 


{’ HOLLAND, who is both Prime Minister and Minister 
N of Finance, dealt with some big figures when he 
reviewed the public accounts for the, past financial year. 
He showed what he called an “ overall” surplus of £1.6 
million for the year’s working, and announced the flotation 
of a £30 million development loan, as well as a government 
loan of £12 million from the trading banks for housing 
development. 

Mr Holland arrived at his overall surplus by producing 
surpluses of £1.8 million and {1.5 million in the Consoli- 
dated Fund and the Social Security Fund respectively and 
setting them off against an excess expenditure of {1.7 
million in the Public Works Fund. The net surplus of 
£1.6 million does not appear so impressive when set against 
the actual expenditure of £177.5 million in the Consoli- 
dated Fund, £62. million in the Social Security Fund and 
{33.8 million in the Public Works Account. Nevertheless, 
Mr Holland was entitled to derive some satisfaction—and 
he obviously did—from the fact that he had a modest 
surplus and had been able to make tax reductions totalling 
between £8 and £10 million during the year. 

The Prime Minister described the government’s {12 
million loan from the trading banks for housing as “ a piece 
of good business.” The transaction, however, is still being 
strongly criticised as basically inflationary in character. It 
is being equally stoutly defended on the grounds that the 
banks are able to lend the money without embarrassment, 
that they are obtaining a good return for their customers 
and that the money will be used to create New Zealand’s 
most pressing necéssity—houses. 

The announcement of a new £30 million development 


loan has caused no surprise as the government had hinted 
that it was to be expected. Its policy is now to finance as 
much works’ development as possible from periodic loans. 
son is, nevertheless, a strong opinion that tax money is 
St eing 


ig turned into capital investment and that the 
greatest fillip New Zealand could receive would be a 
Substantial reduction in the general burden of taxation. 
How this can be reconciled with the public reluctance to 
Surrender social security benefits it is difficult to see. 

_ Mr Holland’s review of the national finances, delivered 
in the form of a national broadcast, was buoyant and san- 
guine. it had only one notable and vital omission. It did 
hot discuss the diminishing value of the New Zealand pound 
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and the effects of inflation upon the small wage and salary — 


earner. There is abundant evidence of prosperity in New 
Zealand, particularly in the farming community, but a 
considerable section of the public, wrestling with difficult 
family budgets, is inclined to be critical of Mr Holland’s 
deft handling of millions. 


* * * 


Delay at Roxburgh 


ROWING concern about slow progress on New Zealand’s 
major hydro-electric power project, at Roxburgh in 
Central Otago, has come to a head with the revision of 
the existing contract between the New Zealand Ministry 
of Works and a British and a Swiss firm which had con- 
tracted to carry out the diversion of the Clutha river and 
the installation of the dam and generating machinery for 
£8,600,000. 

Various charges and counter-charges have been made 
about the reasons for the delay. Some British workmen 
have claimed that labour has not been efficiently used and 
that the New Zealand Ministry of Works officials, jealous 
because the project had been taken out of their hands, have 
not been co-operating fully with the contractors. But the 
Minister of Works, Mr Goosman, has stoutly defended his 
officers. 

It has, however, 
been announced 
that the contrac- 
tors will pay 
£200,000 to the 
New Zealand gov- 
ernment in com- 
pensation for past 
delays in the pro- 
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scheme and that in 
future, they will 
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selves with the 


Arnold - Downer, 
Limited. Mr 
Arnold Downer, 
who is a former 
engineer of the 
New Zealand 
Ministry of Works, 
has announced that 
he will introduce 
“more New Zea- 
land custom” on 
the job. This was interpreted by Mr Goosman to mean, 
more New Zealand engineers. 

It is now estimated that the job will be completed in 
March, 1958, and it is expected that the first generator 
will be installed and supplying power by the end of 1956, 
a year later than was originally planned. A new estimate 
has also been made of the cost of the completed contract. 
It is £1 million more than the original estimate made by 
the Ministry of Works (£10,200,000) which was {1,600,000 
above the tender by the British and Swiss contractors. It 
seems apparent that the real cause of the trouble, apart from 





some inevitable labour friction, has been the fact that the’ 
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original tender was too low and that the contractors found 
themselves in difficulties as a result. 


Journal of Geneva—VIII 


UNE 1oth.—At a plenary session on Indo-China, Mr 
Eden summed up the position reached by the confer- 
ence as follows: (1) The cessation of hostilities. It was 
agreed that this should take place simultaneously in all three 
Associated States and that the problem should be examined 
first in Vietnam. The conference was awaiting a report 
from the military representatives discussing a Vietnam 
cease-fire. (2) The supervision of an armistice which Mr 
Eden believed was a “ crucial” issue. All agreed that some 
form of international supervision was essential but they did 
not agree on how to make it effective and impartial. The 
British Government believed that the five Colombo powers 
(India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma and Indonesia) would make 
a truly impartial commission. A commission composed of 
two Communist and two non-Communist countries simply 
would not work. Mr Eden also believed that the proposed 
commission must take decisions by majority vote, that there 
should be no use of the veto, and that the international 
commission must have authority to reconcile differences 
in the mixed armistice commissions of the two high 
commands. (3) The future of Laos and Cambodia. Mr 
Eden pointed out that the peoples of Laos and Cambodia 
were divided by race, religion, language and culture from 
those of Vietnam, and that there was not the slightest justi- 
fication for forcing Laos and Cambodia into a union under 
the Vietminh against their wishes. He said that references 
to “ resistance armies ” in Laos and Cambodia and to “ two 
belligerent sides” did not agree with the information of 
British representatives on the spot. Mr Eden said that 
unless the deep divergences on the armistice supervision and 
on the future of Laos and Cambodia could be narrowed 
without further delay, the conference would have to admit 
its failure. Both.Mr Molotov and Mr Dong (Vietminh), 
who spoke after Mr Eden, maintained their former positions. 
une 11th.—At a plenary session on Korea, Mr Eden and 
delegates from Canada and New Zealand all made speeches 
strongly supporting the authority of the United Nations and 
insisting on genuinely free elections.. They all refused to 


accept a general agreement on vague principles such as Mr 


Molotov suggested on June §th. Mr Eden pointed out that 
this left all the vital differences on one side ; for instance, 
the Communist proposal that would in effect give a veto 
to the North Korea minority on the mixed commission to 
supervise the elections was unacceptable. He added that 
unless some solution of the deep differences between the two 
sides could be found they would have to admit their failure. 

Mr Chou En-lai urged the conference to adopt Mr 
Molotov’s five proposals of June 5th, 


(In a speech at Los Angeles Mr. Dulles made it clear that 
while the United States would be prepared to intervene 
unilaterally to meet overt Chinese aggression in Indo-China 
or elsewhere, it would only intervene in the present situ- 
ation in Indo-China if the following five conditions were 
fulfilled :—<1) an invitation to intervene from the present 
lawful authorities ; (2) clear assurance of complete inde- 
pendence for Laos, Cambodia and Vietnam ; (3) evidence 


oe of concern by the United Nations ; (4) the co-operation 


in the collective effort of some of the other nations in the 
area ; (5) an assurance that France itself would not with- 
draw from the battle until it was won.) 
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June 12th. Mr Eden and Mr Molotov had an “ jncop. 
clusive”” private meeting. 

Fune 13th. No meetings. 

June 14th. Mr Eden and Mr Molotov had another 
private meeting, at which they are believed to have apain 
discussed the possibility of direct military talks between 
the two sides now fighting in Laos and Cambodia. 

At a restricted session on Indo-China Mr Molotov made 
proposals on the composition and functions of an inter- 
national armistice commission, which were coolly received 
by the western delegates. Mr Molotov said that the inter- 
national commission need take only major decisions by a 
unanimous vote ; but his definition of what would consti- 
tute a major decision was so widely and vaguely drawn as 
to make this apparent concession valueless. He also said 
that if the votes of the four-nation commission proposed by 
the Communists were evenly divided, the chairman should 
have the casting vote, and that India should be the perma- 
nent chairman. 

Mr Eden proposed that the talks on Indo-China should 
be suspended until the secret military talks on an armistice 
in Vietnam had been concluded. 

Fune 15th. At a plenary session on Korea, General 
Nam Il (North Korea) proposed :— 

(1) The proportional withdrawal of all foreign troops 


from Korea as soon as possible. (2) The reduction of the 
North and South Korean forces within one year to not more 
than 100,000 men on each side. (3) The formation of an 
all-Korean commission to consider “ gradual liquidation of 
the state of war ” and “ transition of the troops of both sides 
to a peace-time position.” (4) The recognition that treaties 
between either Korean government and other states are 
“incompatible with the interests of the peaceful unification 


of Korea” in so far as they involve military obligations. 
(5) The formation of an all-Korean committee to work out 
and implement agreed measures for the development of 
economic and cultural relations between South and North 
Korea. (6) The recognition that the peaceful development 
of Korea should be ensured by the states taking part in the 
Geneva conference. 


Mr Chou En-lai and Mr Molotov both supported these 
proposals and suggested that the five great powers plus the 
two Korean governments should discuss in restricted session 
measures to consolidate peace in Korea. 

After the session the 16 non-Communist countries taking 
part in the Korean talks issued a statement saying that they 
disagreed with the Communists on two basic matters of 
principle : (a) the authority and competence of the United 
Nations in Korea ; and (b) genuinely free elections in Korea. 
The Communists repudiate the authority of the United 
Nations and insist on procedures that would make free 
elections impossible. The 16 nations reluctantly concluded 
that so long as the Communists reject these two princip!es 
it is useless to continue the talks on Korea. 

Fune 16th. Mr Eden and Mr Chou En-lai had a private 
meeting and later, at a restricted session on Indo-China, the 
latter is understood to have indicated that he was in favour 
of the withdrawal of foreign troops from Laos and Cam- 
bodia, including, it is believed, Vietminh as well as French 
troops. He also proposed a meeting between the two high 
commands in Laos and Cambodia. 

Mr Molotov suggested that Indonesia might be included 
with India, Pakistan, Czechoslovakia and Poland on the 
armistice commission, and that if this were not approved 
there might be a three-member commission composed 
Poland, India and Indonesia. 





Fn fe Oo 
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"Twisteet is a name you should know. 
TWIsTEEL make Wireweld @teel 
fabric which forms the heart 

of the concrete roads you ride upon, 

of the barrel vaults that roof your new 
factories, of the concrete floors and the 
foundations for your machines. 

Its junior partner Gridweld has count- 
less uses from machine guards and 
pallets to simple fencing. 


Twisteel’s advisory service is at your 





disposal: its staff includes 
engineers who are experts in 
the design of reinforced concrete 


structures, 
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The Royal 
Wedding 1947. 


Floodlighting of The 
Horse Guards Parade, 
London, by TILLEY 
Kerosene Pressure 
Floodlights. * 
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There are times as at the Royal Wedding in 1947, when 
normal static floodlighting is impracticable. At such times . 
The TILLEY Lamp Company is consulted. ; ; 
TILLEY kerosene pressure Lamps and Floodlights serve industry : 
and commerce in an infinite variety of ways. Whether you ; 
require 5,000-candlepower Floodlights for emergency lighting, 
Storm Lanterns or Irons for safari, suspension lamps for a 
marshalling yard or railway lamps for track repair, why not ; 
consult us? There is a TILLEY Lamp for every job and a : 
TILLEY Lamp does every job better ! 


* The Tilley Floodlight, Model § | 
F.L.6. burns 40 hours on only . 
6 pints of kerosene. 
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Drilling 
in in 
India France 


Irrigating 





Atlas-Copco puts compressed air 


to work for the world 


Irrigation schemes in India are bringing new fertility to many hundreds of these tools, including filing, drilling and 
millions of acres that were once parched and useless. Helping riveting machines. As in India and France, so in almost every 
to deliver this life-giving water are Atlas-Copco compressors part of the world, wherever compressed air is working harccst 


operating air-lift pumps, capable of raising 20,000 gallons per Atlas-Copcoison the job, Atlas-Copco equipment covers ¢\ 


vr 


ry 


minute, In France, the rapidly developing aircraft industry conceivable application of compressed air. Add to this, the °-! 
devoted many months to testing new compressed air tools. After vicing and delivery facilities of allied companies* in 37 ©o\! 


assessment on standards of handiness, air consumption and tries, and you realise why Atlas-Copco are among the wor'd’s 


vibration, Atlas-Copco were chosen to supply the industry with leading compressed air specialists, 


*Atlas-Copco embraces companies trading under the names Atlas, Atlas Diesel, Atlas Polar, Atlas-Copco, Copco, Delfos and S..: 


Enquiries in the U.K. should be addressed to THE ATLAS DIESEL COMPANY LTD., Beresford Avenue, Wembley, Middlesex. 
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THE 
BUSINESS 
WORLD 





Taxation and Expenses 


evasion is the subject of a comedy now playing 


AX 
(o the West End and the dramatic critics have 


recom: 


iended it for businessmen, with the rider that 


the tickets ought to be a chargeable business expense. 


The | 
accoun! 
A joke 
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to think 
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The last 
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Royal ( 
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authoriti 
ances, 
a much 


The law 


1948 Finance Act made a distinction between expense 


allowanc 
by a dire 
a sole tr 
for tax p 


by empl 
have bee: 


sinessman’s lunch and the car on an expense 
are stock jokes in the suburban music halls. 
s a serious matter, though there is no need, 
inspectors of taxes and a few taxpayers seem 
to regard it as a tragedy. Any discussion on 
; and taxation always seems to provoke tempers. 
rumpus in Parliament-there is one every 


oncerned’ a questionnaire which demanded an 


account of expenses claimed against the tax 
nt of a businessman. The Institute of Directors 
to the questionnaire; Mr Boyd-Carpenter 
‘d for its wording and it was withdrawn. The 


» 


\evenue staff can be forgiven if they feel that 


e been criticised for doing what the Govern- 
1 them to do a year ago. This week the 
of Directors has given evidence before the 
ommuission on Taxation on the whole subject 
ors’ expenses. 
no storm in an inkwell. The Inland Revenue 
'S are tightening the screw on expense allow- 
is evidently their administration of the law 
is the law itself, that is the cause of complaint. 
is Clear, and its wording is rigorous. The 


‘s Claimed by a company and those claimed 
tor or by a highly paid employee. A company, 
ader and a partnership can set against profits 
(poses any expenses (including those incurred 
yees earning less than £2,000 a year) which 
0 “wholly and exclusively ” laid out for the 


Purposes of trade. A director (no matter what he earns) 


Of an em 


ployee earning £2,000 a year or more (inclusive 


of any sums received as expenses either as a round sum 
or specific allowances) can claim tax relief only on those 
expenses which have been incurred “* wholly, exclusively 
and necessarily ” in performing the duties of his office. 
The single word “ necessarily” marks the difference 
in treatment of expenses under Schedules D and E; 
it produces such different effects upon the taxpayer 
that it has been said that these are not two different 
schedules but rather two different taxes. In granting 
relief under Schedule E the Inspector of Taxes is 
bound by an “expense rule,” dating from 1853, and 
by a mass of judicial decisions and administrative 
annotations which have been appended to it: 


33 


If the holder of an office or employment of profit is 
necessarily obliged to incur and defray out of the emolu- 
ments thereof the expenses of travelling in the perform- 
ance of the duties of the office or employment, or of 
keeping and maintaining a horse to enable him to perform 
the same, or otherwise to expend money wholly, exclu- 
sively and necessarily in the performance of the said 
duties, there may be deducted from the emoluments to 
be assessed the expenses so necessarily incurred and 
defrayed. 
The days when the commercial traveller went his rounds 
in a gig are long past, but an inspector of taxes has 
still to follow the wording of a rule which, in Mr Justice 
Vaisey’s words, is as “ stringent and exacting ” as ever. 

The law presumably singles out directors for parti- 
cular attention under Schedule E on the argument that 
although every claim for expenses, no matter who 
makes it, is a cost to the company directors and 
managers will keep a tighter rein on the expenses 
of employees than on their own. There have certainly 
been cases of unjustifiable extravagance and of wilful 
evasion. Most tax inspectors would agree that some 
taxable income leaks through their net as expense 
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allowances ; most of them would agree that if these 
sums are kept within reasonable bounds, they are not 
usually worth the trouble of detailed vouching. It is 
the ‘duty of an accountant to limit his client’s liability 
for tax by all legitimate means and, without necessarily 
holding a watching brief for the Inland Revenue, to 
prevent his client from miaking a fool or a criminal of 
himself. Between the inspector and the accountant, 
an informal system of administrative tolerances has been 
established which effectively checks abuse, but avoids 
for the majority of taxpayers the worries and waste of 
a detailed inquisition. There is, admittedly, consider- 
able incentive for a director or employee earning a high 
salary to push as many as expenses as he can on to the 
company or to secure them free of tax. If tax rates were 
low and earned income relief did not run into a brick 
wall at just over £2,000, there would be far fewer 
squabbles about expenses. 


If squabbles are to be avoided, the law, so exacting 
in its wording, needs to be administered with reasonable 
tact. There are heavy-handed inspectors, who work 
inflexibly to rule and who demand the last detail of 
evidence ; but there are many more who are prepared 
to deal with the conscientious taxpayer in a spirit of 
give and take. It is an advantage to the hard worked 
inspector as well as to the taxpayer that a reasonable 
claim for tax relief goes through with the minimum 
of fuss and argument. If the law were administered 
in its full rigour, all sums received as expenses would 
be grouped with the individual’s salary and tax would be 
deducted at the appropriate rate, leaving the taxpayer 
to claim relief (and the reimbursement of tax) on 
those expenses “ wholly, exclusively and necessarily ” 
incurred. To prove his claim, he would have to pro- 
vide the inspector of taxes with an analysis of the 
sums spent on his expense account. In its memorandum 
to the Royal Commission on Taxation, the Institute of 
Directors declared that an unnecessary amount of detail 
is required to satisfy the Inland Revenue authorities. 
The Institute added that the claimant has to submit 
to a “searching inquisition” and that the inspectors 
make “the procedure as difficult and unpleasant for 
the claimant as possible.” In answering this charge 
the Inland Revenue authorities could argue that all they 
require is a “ reasonable” analysis ; that they do not 
insist that every bill should be produced ; that, in any 
case, this procedure is not often followed ; and that 


inspectors of taxes have quite a free hand to grant 
dispensations. 


To secure a formal dispensation, the taxpayer’s 
employer has to submit to the Inland Revenue office 
a Claim asking that certain specified sums should 
be regarded as expenses and should therefore be 
exempted from tax. Once the inspector has satisfied 
himself—and he is bound to do so by law—that no 
additional tax would fall to be paid even if a dispensa- 
tion were refused, he can formally exempt from tax the 
sums claimed as expenses. These dispensations can be 
withdrawn at any time and it is the inspector’s duty to 
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review them periodically ; but while they are in forces 


he says in effect to the successful claimant: “ other, 
abide our question ; thou art free.” Hence, these 
dispensations are not very popular with tax inspectors, 
for they then have few means of telling whether the 
sums so exempted from tax have been spent on 


those 
expenses that are allowed by law. 


To safeguard the revenue and at the same time ty 
avoid excessive penalties and restrictions on the tax- 
payer, the Inland Revenue (working cooperatively with 
accountants) has devised a reasonable compromise 
between the rigidity of the first and the slackness of 
the second procedures. This is the system of “ half” 
or “ informal ” dispensations. Under this scheme sum; 
paid to individuals as expenses are not added to their 
salaries and taxed; instead such sums are shown 
separately as tax-free items, usually on the back of the 
PAYE card. Each year the company has to make a 
return, showing for each individual concerned what 
sums have been paid out in expenses and for what 
purposes, and what benefits have been made in kind. 
Usually, the inspector of taxes does not require an 
excessively itemised return and if the sums claimed 
appear to him to be reasonable, after taking into account 
past claims, the status of the individual in the company, 
and the trade in which the company is concerned, he 
will exempt these sums from tax without much question. 
But obviously he must retain his right to dispute the 


claim, and his right to reopen the dispensation. 


tormal 


Given this broad administrative framework, every- 
thing turns on the attitude of the individual inspector 
of taxes, for the smooth settlement of claims for 
expenses, as for all other claims for relief, depends 
finally on the outcome of discussion across the table 
Zeal can outrun discretion and then the taxpayer may 
feel that he has grounds for grumbling—though he 
certainly has no legal complaint. One of the dangers 
is that so much depends on specific details and particular 
individuals that the authorities in Somerset House can 
issue directives only of a general nature. And these 
directives can, as the recent questionnaire suggests, be 
too literally interpreted. 


The reason for the tightening up of the administration 
of expense claims can perhaps be found in last year’s 
Finance Bill debate, when the Opposition pressed for 
a more exacting administration of the law. With a 
shortage of staff in the tax offices, the review of dis- 
pensations may have got behind the clock. Now, tt 
seems that the authorities are passing them through 
a finer sieve than they did in the past. In its 
memorandum the Institute of Directors claims that 
“dispensations already given are being withdrawa e 
and that “even where the claimant succeeds in satls- 
fying the inspector that his expenses for any given year 
are properly allowable no dispensation, at any rate 43 
regards entertaining expenses and foreign travel, is now 
given for ensuing years: the procedure is an annual 
one.” Entertainment and travelling allowances ar the 
biggest loopholes and hence they always cause the mos! 
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trouble. There have been innumerable complaints, for 
instance, about the deduction of “home savings ” from 
such claims. In settling these claims, the authorities 
accept only that portion of the sums spent which repre- 
sents extra expense, after deducting what the claimant 
would have spent if he had remained at home. In 
this respect the authorities follow a ruling in the Courts 
in 1930, in re Nolder v. Walters ; with such a precedent 
it is difficult to see what else they could do. 

On this and on other more important points, there 
have been several suggestions that the law and practice 
should be revised. From one side, Sir Frank Soskice 
has proposed that sums claimed as expenses should be 
sworn on oath by the claimant. This is wholly exces- 
sive. A signature on the income tax return is already 
given under penalty ; the inspector of taxes already has 


King of 


N the diamond trade the De Beers group “ doth 
bestride the narrow world like a Colossus.” It 
controls over half the world’s output of diamonds 
by value, and the odds are nineteen to one that 
any diamond bought has passed through the hands of 
its sales organisation. Yet De Beers Consolidated 
Mines, on which the market puts a value of some 
{85 million, is only one of three empires over which 
Sir Ernest Oppenheimer presides. Anglo American Cor- 
poration of South Africa is the mainspring of this group 
of gold, diamond and base metal undertakings. From 
this company, which is primarily a gold mining finance 
house, two offshoots extend: Rhodesian Anglo Ameri- 
can superintend’s the group’s investment in Rhodesia, 
largely in copper and coal ; and Anglo American Invest- 
ment Trust holds the diamond investments—a 20 per 
cent interest in De Beers Consolidated Mines, with 
minority holdings in the marketing and investment 
companies of the De Beers group. 


DIAMOND SALES BY CENTRAL ORGANISATION 


(g million) 

Gem Industrial Total 
BOW. oc éx cepa 26-8 11-3 38-1 
DO... cates 19-9 8- 28-4 
ie PT 38-3 12-6 50-9 
eg Sos es 46-8 18-3 65-1 
WO kx cicgencens 45-8 23-9 69-7 
MOOS. so. ceacne 43-3 17-8 61-2 
Ist 5 months 1954 20-0 6-6 6 -6 
lst 5 months 1953 21-0 6-7 27°7 


Since the war the diamond branch of the Oppen- 
heimer empire has enjoyed unprecedented prosperity. 
There was a brief setback in 1949, but it was soon 
followed by the Korean war; dealers and cutters 
bought heavily, fearing a shortage and rising prices, and 
People scrambled into diamonds as a “ safe” hedge. 
At the same time large quantities of industrial stones 
were absorbed by defence production and by the 
American Strategic stock. De Beers reopened the New 
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sufficient powers to query or reject the claims made 
in that return. On the other side, it has been suggested 
that the Inland Revenue should accept a statement from 
the taxpayer’s accountant that the sums claimed as 
expenses have been spent with strict regard to the word- 
ing of the law. That suggestion would put an unreason- 
able burden on accountants and deprive inspectors of 
More 
recently, the Institute of Directors argued that the word 


taxes of powers that they could not spare. 


“ necessarily ” should be deleted from the expense rule. 


Amendments such as that would need most careful 


scrutiny, for the law must remain as precise as possible 


if evasion on an appreciable scale is to be prevented. 


The real question is whether the law as it now stands 
is administered fairly and reasonably. To that question, 
the fair answer seems to be a qualified Yes. 


Diamonds 


Jagersfontein mine at the end of 1949 at a cost of £2 
million, and laid out over £4 million in reopening the 
vast Premier mine the following February. In 1952, 
the total sales of the diamond selling organisation 
reached a peak of £70 million. They have fallen since, 
but the demand for gem stones—though not for indus- 
trial diamonds—is still buoyant, and stocks are low. 
For several years De Beers have spread their net 
beyond mining and selling diamonds into widening 
fields, through two subsidiaries. De Beers Industrial 
Corporation is interested mainly in a half share of 
African Explosives and Chemical Industries, ICI being 
the other partner. The second, De Beers Investment 
Trust, has recently pumped large sums into the expand- 
ing economy of South Africa and Rhodesia mainly by 
way of short-term loans often carrying conversion 
options into ordinary shares. In all De Beers Invest- 
ment Trust has provided £50 million of new finance. 
Of this, £20 million in short loans constitutes the 
reserve fund which the Diamond Corporation could 
use to sustain the diamond market should bad times 
return. Most of the balance—also derived from the 
huge profit which the Diamond Corporation made from 
the sale of its old stocks after the war — has been 
reinvested in mining and industry. Sir Ernest Oppen- 
heimer gave the breakdown of the De Beers group’s 
investment to Anglo American shareholders this week: 


f 

To National-Finance Corporation ........ 20.849,000 
Loans by De Beers Investment Trust— 

West Rand Gon) oss cnc os fae 5,057,875 
Orange Free State Mines ........... 16,291,364 
Finance Companies. ........+.+-+++5- 1,742,628 
Rhodesian Copper §.......s-ccsseece 245,000 
Reinet COME asin na snteunceoeces 490,365 
Chemical Industry ............206+- 5,060,977 
£49,737,209 


The decision to apply diamond profits to develop 
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De Beers Consolidated Mines : capital 
£6,082,184 in 800,000 40 per cent pref. 
of 50s. and 16,328,739 §s. ord. 

Anglo American Investment Trust: 
owns 20 per cent of De Beers’ equity. 

Premier (Transvaal) Diamond Mining 
Company: De Beers holds 92 per cent 
of the pref. and 98.2 per cent of the defd. 

Consolidated Diamond Mines of South 
West Africa: De Beers holds 96.4 per 
cent of the equity. 

Griqualand West Diamond Mining 
Company, Dutoitspan Mines: De Beers 
holds 54.48 per cent. 

New Jagersfontein Mining and Ex- 
ploration Company: De Beers holds 
53-95 per cent, but rents the mine. 

Consolidated Company Bultfontein: 
De Beers holds 41.29 per cent. 


REPRESENTATIVES OF 3 


Union Government 









Administrator of S$. W. 

Africa 
De Beers 
Premier (Transvaal) 


Consolidated D.M. 


Diamond Purchasing 


Diamond Producers eae 


De Beers Directory 


De Beers Industrial Corporation : De 
Beers holds 71} per cent of the equity. 

African Explosives and Chemical 
Industries : Equity is owned jointly by 
De Beers Industrial and ICI. 

Diamond Corporation : De Beers holds 
60 per cent, Cons. Diamonds 23.1 per 
cent, and Anglo American Investment 
Trust 16.9 per cent. 

De Beers Investment Trust: owned 
84.1 per cent by Diamond Corporation, 
10.9 per cent by De Beers, 2.7 per cent 
by Cons. Diamonds, and 2.3 per cent by 
Anglo American Investment Trust. 

Consolidated African Selection Trust ;: 
Diamond Corp. holds 16.63 per cent. 

Société Miniére du Beceka : Diamond 
Corp. holds 16.62 per cent. 


DIAMOND CORPORATION 
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Companhia de Diamantes de Anzola: 
Diamond Corp. holds 0.82 per ce 


Diamond Purchasing and 7 ling 
Company: De Beers holds 32 per cent 
Cons. Diamonds 8 per cent, Anglo 
American Investment 16.6 per : 


Diamond Trading Company : D« Seers 
owns 32 per cent, Cons. Diamond: : p»; 
cent, Anglo American Investment *; 
22.2 per cent. 


Industrial Distributors (1945). De 
Beers owns 24 per cent, Cons. D: id 
6 per cent and Anglo American | 
ment Trust 10 per cent. 

The remaining capital of the ma ng 
companies is held by producers de 
the De Beers group. 


THE SALES COMPLEX 


REPRESENTATIVES OF MINES 
Angola 






Belgian Congo 
British West Africa 
French West Africa 
Tanganyika 
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the gold, coal and other resources of South Africa and 
Rhodesia attracted much comment in Britain. It was 
argued that shareholders might have been allowed to 
decide for themselves whether to invest their money 
in the speculative ventures of the Orange Free State, 
but Sir Ernest would have none of it. He saw that 
to bring the OFS mines into production and to nourish 
South Africa’s growing economy would be no light task, 
He was the mining financier with large cash resources 
at his disposal and he claimed that he was “ reviving 
the tradition of Cecil John Rhodes,” the De Beers 


chairman of §4 years ago. So shareholders of this group 
have followed Sir Ernest pioneering with the mantle 
of Rhodes around his shoulders whether they liked it 
or not. So far they have come te no harm and he has 
chosen mainly prior charges for the investments ; 
income from investments other than trade investments 
rose year in De Beers’ consolidated accounts from 
{2.1 million to £2.8 million—a bagatelle compared 
with the diamond account, though that fell a little from 


{28.6 million to £26.2 million. 

The investor’s first feeling about the accompanying 
charts, which explain the financial and marketing 
arrangements of De Beers, may be that they provide a 


text-book example of an international monopoly. It 
would be a true diagnosis, but a harsh one. The velvet 
glove of association has been used far more freely than 
the mailed fist of control. Even De Beers itself is linked 


with the Anglo American group by a mere 20 per cent 
shareholding—far less than a controlling interest, 
though effective enough for a workaday alliance. Full 
control covers the diamond mines of South and South- 
West Africa; it stretches down into the marketing 
organisation through the complete control of the 
Diamond Corporation. Then the velvet glove 
reappears. The Diamond Corporation is a potential 
fairy godmother to outside producers because it holds 
the £20 million fund reserved to take up the minimum 
quotas of diamonds if the need should arise. The 
Diamond Corporation also has useful but minority 
investments in producing companies in the Gold Coast, 
the Belgian Congo and Portuguese Africa. The picture 
is further complicated by Anglo American Investment 
Trust, for in addition to its investment in De Beers this 
company has minority holdings in the trading and 
investment companies right through the group. 


2 


Not unnaturally, De Beers have long favoured 
centralised selling, and when the old diamond syndi- 
cate collapsed in the slump of the ‘thirties, it formed 
the Diamond Corporation to carry on those functions. 
The latest recruit to the cartel is Dr Williamson, owner 
af a fabulous mine in Tanganyika, who after an earlier 
disagreement with De Beers on prices, returned to the 
fold in 1952, The hub of the organisation, which now 
handles 95 per cent of the world’s output of diamonds, 
s the Diamond Producers’ Association, which estab- 
lshes a minimum quota of guaranteed sales for each of 
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its members. They are: De Beers ; Premier (Trans- . 


_Vaal); Diamond Corporation ; Consolidated Diamond 


Mines of South-West Africa, and the Union govern- 
ment and the Administrator of South-West Africa 
representing the state diggings in their territories). The 
outside producers are indirectly represented on the 
Association by the Diamond Corporation, which has 
long-term contracts to purchase their outputs, subject 
to a guaranteed minimum, 


2 


Gem stones are passed to the market via the Diamond 
Purchasing and Trading Company, which carries out 
the highly skilled task of sorting and pricing, and the 
Diamond Trading Company, which effects the actual 
sale. Industrial stones are similarly handled by Indus- 
trial Distributors (1946) and Industrial Distributors 
(Sales). The bulk of the output is sold through London, 
Cutters, brokers and dealers on the ‘organisation’s list 
attend the monthly “ sights ” held in an unpretentious 
building opposite Hatton Garden. The buyer is shown 
into a small room with a northern light to examine the 
parcel that he has been allotted. If he approves the 
parcel it is his, for prompt payment. Objections to the 
quality of the parcel are met if they are considered to 
be valid. Some members of the trade would complain 
that the selling organisation tends to be autocratic, but 
most would agree that in the long run its policy of 
attempting to stabilise prices is in their own interests. 
Three-quarters of the total supplies of gem and indus- 
trial stones find their way to the United States ; a small 
quantity is imported direct, the remainder after cutting 
and polishing in Europe and Israel. 


The diamond trade has lost a little glitter, but its 
prospects are still bright. The mines are working to 
the limit of existing capacity, which appears to be below 
current demand for gem stones. As stocks are now 
very low, sales of gem stones will show some decline 
this year if present prices are maintained. The demand 
for industrial stones, however, has fallen off consider- 
ably in the last two years, owing partly to the cessation 
of purchases for the American stockpile ; the fact the 
sales in the first five months of this year were almost as 
high as in the same period of 1953 is explained by 
unexpected purchases for the stockpile. There seems 
little likelihood in the near future of any marked decline 
in De Beers’ profits. The more distant prospect is 
inevitably uncertain. Demand for both gem and 
industrial stones is greatly influenced by world political 
developments, good or bad. Though the central selling 
organisation controls both supply and price, it is not 
omnipotent. The Diamond Corporation’s resources are 
greater than they have ever been, but they could only 
mitigate, not abolish, the lean years to which the 
diamond trade is prone. Investors in De Beers now 
have their risks spread over a wider field, but the yield 
of nearly 11 per cent on the equity emphasises that 
despite its size and strength it is still in the risk class. 
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Resilient Markets 


O rise in the share markets proceeds without a pause. 

One such occurred in the early days of this week when 
both industrials and gilt-edged suffered a minor shake out. 
But the abiding impression must be one of strength. The 
rallies continue to come swiftly and decisively, and often 
they exceed the extent of the previous decline. By the 
middle of this week a rally was in progress. Dated gilt 
edged stocks, leading industrials, and to a smaller extent gold 
and copper shares, were involved. The accompanying table 
showing the peaks and troughs since the budget gives an 
impression mainly of firmness and stability. 


Industrial pa 
Index | Inde "| Savings | 34$% 
| (Financial Der 1965/75 | War Loan 
] imes) Jones) | 
heel cc | 142-6 | 304-26 | 89% 875 
Gs oe | 147-1 | 313-37 94 | 87% xd 
Bots Wipe } 144-2 | 313-75 | 89% | 8p xd 
May 14........ | 149-9 | 322-50 | 918 88%, xd 
5 HR cas eek 151-7 | 326-37 91s 86} xd 
i 
Jue Bin skies 152-6 327-63 914% 864 
- gebboe cemices 147-1 322-65 91¢ 86} 
_ OR Wace | 149-6 327-28 | 91 | 86% 





The market thus runs into a period of many calls for new 
finance in good fettle. There is already evidence of the 
willingness of investors to absorb suitable stocks. The 
great success of the Government’s conversion operation was 
an example of it. The heavy oversubscription of the £4 
million Rolls Royce Debenture issue was another, and there 
were indications that yesterday’s offer of £500,000 4} per 
cent debenture stock, 1964-79, of British Rollmakers, at 
£99 was also attracting a good response. 

The quick absorption of the £20 million of Treasury 
33 per cent stock issued in part compensation for the 
nationalised coal mines awas of a different nature. The 
amount was larger than expected even though it compares 
with a previous half yearly instalment of £33 million in 
December. But even though the half yearly Coal Com- 
pensation is now tailing off the Government still has to 
take back much of its stock. Now that most of the colliery 
companies are winding up, liquidators tend to sell at once 
and the Government broker stands behind the market ready 
to take back stock at a jobber’s turn below the issue price. 
The issue was made on the basis of £96} being equal to 
£100 of compensation, compared with a price of £92 11/16 
on the December issue—showing appreciation of medium- 
dated stocks in 6 months. 


Business Notes 


Skilled Conversion 


HE Government’s latest cash-and-conversion offer has 
2 certainly been a striking success—a genuine and not 
merely a nominal one. After the lists for the conversion 
side of the operation closed last Tuesday it was announced 
that holders of £292 million of 3 per cent National Defence 
Loan, 1954-58, had accepted the invitation to exchange 
into the new 2 per cent Conversion Stock, 1958-59. Only 
£29 million of the £321 million of 3 per cent stock will 


therefore remain for redemption in cash on the Treasury’s 
chosen date of September 2nd next. In all operations of 
this character participation by the departmental funds is 
a normal procedure ; but when the acceptances announced 
amount to so high a proportion as over 90 per cent of the 
theoretical maximum it can usually be presumed, even in 
the absence of other indications, that there has been a sub- 
stantial “genuine” response. And in this case it was 


well known that at the moment of the offer a considerable 
proportion of the called stock was in the hands of the 
banks and the money market. 


* 


At the outset some of these institutions took the view 
that the terms had been cut too fine to make an appeal, 
while to the discount market the maximum life of four 
years and seven months looked on the long side. But, as 
so often happens, initial resistance gradually gave place to 
acquiescence, if not to eagerness. It was perceived that this 
unexpected break in the recent practice’of the authorities 
of offering stocks with steadily lengthened dates—in the 
sixties, and with the last February’s issue dated 1969—was 
a tactical move and not a change in policy. A clear hint had 
in effect been given that it would be wise not to count upon 
the offer of another “ short” when the autumn maturity 
of £535 million of 13 per cent Serial Funding stock is 
refinanced. Willy-nilly, the banks found that they had been 
left with hardly any alternative but to convert at least the 


banks and other institutions have switched out of the matur- 
ing Serial Funding stock (via sales to the Government 
broker) into the cash issue of the new stock. 

Thanks partly to these and analogous processes, the cash 
subscriptions from non-official applicants are believed to 
have amounted to £150 million or more ; and, to judge 
from the premium established since—the quotation at the 
close on Thursday was 99#, compared with the issue price 
of 99}—the eventual result of the operation will be more 
impressive still, Meanwhile, the threat to stocks with 
spread dates has provoked a frantic search for short-medium 
and medium stocks with single or narrow dates, thereby 
lifting precisely that sector of the market at which the next 
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official shaft is likely to be directed. The authorities are 
noted for their skill at the game, but this latest round is one 
of the shrewdest yet seen. 


Prospects for Stewarts and Lloyds 


t is still early to be sure, but the portents are moving 
l favourably for success when the public offer of 10 
million £1 ordinary shares at 35s. in Stewarts and Lloyds is 
made next week. After a dip in the ordinary share market 
that must have dismayed the consortium for a few days, 
prices are rallying each day, The conclusion of the resale 
of English Steel shares to Vickers and Cammell Laird pro- 
vides a gesture of confidence from industry as welcome as 
it was long awaited. The Stewarts and Lloyds prospectus 
will be published on Monday. Application lists will open 
on Thursday and close on Friday—the Bank of England 
taking yesterday’s price of 34 per cent Treasury stock 
1979/81 as that at which that stock may be tendered. 

The yield is generous—though for that Mr George 
Strauss deserves the discredit. On the basis of a 12} per 
cent dividend Stewarts and Lloyds at 35s. yield 7 1/7 per 
cent compared with about 7} per cent now obtainable from 
United Steel and Lancashire Steel. United Steel’s increased 
interim dividend of 4 per cent against 2} per cent has 
prompted a reassessment of the total dividend for the 
current year and assisted the atmosphere for the Stewarts 
and Lloyds issue. In former days the differential between 
Stewarts and Lloyds—the cream of steel equities—and the 
general run of steel shares was nearer I per cent. 

The offer will be fully covered under the arrangements 
by which institutional and other underwriters support their 
commitments with firm applications. There are indications, 
indeed, that some of them would be ready to buy excess 
shares in the market after allotment, and at a premium. The 
unknown factor, as in earlier steel issues, is the attitude of 
the private investor. If he will not apply for Stewarts and 
Lloyds on these terms, he will never be attracted to any 
other steel shares. The application money of §s. per share 
is low and might encourage some stagging on “ pink forms.” 
The technical success of the issue is not in doubt; but 
teal success depends on the maintenance of a steady market 
and a small premium—in other words on the reverse of 


what happened after the United Steel and Lancashire Steel 
offers, 


English Steel 


A; many months of hard-fought negotiations Vickers 
and Cammell Laird have agreed to buy back the 
equity of English Steel Corporation of. which nationalisa- 
tion deprived them in 1951. The price is £10 million, 
and it covers 6 million £1 “A” ordinary shares sold to 
Vickers and 2 million “ B ” ordinary shares sold to Cammell 
Laird at 25s. a share. The two classes are governed by a 
complicated trust deed, but their voting and dividend 
powers are pari passu. Therefore English Steel’s equity 
boes back 75 per cent to Vickers and 25 per cent to Cammell 
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Laird. The company was nationalised with a different 
capital structure, so that precise comparison is not possible, 
but 70-30 was the approximate pre-nationalisation ratio. 

The deal was well timed in view of the Stewarts & 
Lloyds offer next week. How far Sir John Morison, the 
chairman of the Iron and Steel Holding and Realisation 
Agency, has made a good bargain is difficult to judge. When 
English Steel was taken over for {22.1 million it con- 
sisted of 2,234,899 preferred ordinary shares of (£1, 
1,131,120 deferred ordinary shares of £1, and £821,167 of 
6 per cent debenture stock, It comes out again with 
8 million of ordinary shares, 5 million 53 per cent prefer- 
ence shares of £1, and £§ million of 44 per cent debenture 
stock. The 6 per cent debenture stock has now been paid 
off, and the equity sold for £10 million, leaving the prefer- 
ence shares and the new 4} per cent debenture stock in the 
hands of the Agency against a book value of £11,273,31I. 

Thus if the Agency can eventually sell £5 million of 54 
per cent preference capital and {£5 million of 44 per cent 
debenture stock at par—which should not be impossible— 
no loss will have been suffered, at least superficially. But 
there is another factor. The oid 6 per cent debenture was 
repaid out of profits accumulated during the period of 
nationalisation. The Agency has in fact reduced its book 
value to the tune of £821,167 with its own money. For- 
tunately the making of a profit on resale, however calcu- 
lated, is not the Agency’s exclusive task. The figure which 
is likely to govern the prices at which steel companies can 
be sold is the “ net maintainable revenue ”—effectively the 
probable profit after last year’s premium on exported steel 
has been excluded. The English Steel transaction was 
private, and it has not been necessary to make any estimate 
of net maintainable revenue, but the Agency is probably 
not dissatisfied with the price obtained. 


Trade and Convertibility 


FFICIALS of countries in the Organisation for European 

Economic Co-operation have met in Paris this week 
to discuss the problem of reconciling a move towards formal 
convertibility with the-cause of the continued liberalisation 
and expansion of international trade. The possibilities of a 
direct clash between the two objectives has for some time 
been a matter of serious concern to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and his advisers ; and it is to discuss the ways 
of avoiding such a clash that the special meeting of OEEC 
finance ministers will be held in London under the chair- 
manship of Mr Butler towards the end of next month. This 
week’s discussions in Paris were intended to prepare the 
way for that ministerial and potentially important meeting. 
Meanwhile, the Chancellor has this week re-affirmed in 
Parliament the Government’s continued aim of converti- 
bility, on the three familiar conditions—continued improve- 
ment in the gold reserves ; good creditor policies by other 
countries ; and adequate financial support from the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. 

The first and main item on the agenda at the Paris talks 
was the preservation and extension of the OEEC’s code of 
liberalisation. This has provided for the dismantling in a 
non-discriminatory way, and on a defined minimum scale, 
of quantitative restrictions on imports from other OEEC 
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countries. The scheme has worked in conjunction with the 
arracgements of the European Payments Union and would 
be threatened: if EPU> were to fall a victim to the converti- 
bility of one or more of its international currencies. Can 
this code of liberalisation, with its. precise targets and its 
mechanism for permanent co-operation,. be dovetailed into 
the wider but looser system of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade ? Or will a new organisation, doing the 
work of the OEEC on a world-wide basis, have to be 
evolved ? 

A parallel problem is that of the credit facilities now auto- 
matically available under EPU, and threatened by the move 
to convertibility. Can these credit facilities be effectively 
provided by a wider organisation such as the International 
Monetary Fund ? And, if not, can the IMF be loosened 
and adjusted to take the strain of the new responsibilities 
that will fall upon it in the event of a collective advance to 
convertibility ? 
come before the annual meeting of the International Mone- 
tary Fund due in Washington in September. But it is 
reassuring to note the thoroughness with which these 
questions that go to the very roots of the convertibility 
problem are being considered before the event, instead of 
being allowed to cause trouble afterwards. 


Waiting in Wheat 


USINESS in wheat here and on the Continent is stagnant 
while the trade awaits the outcome of the International 
Wheat Council’s meeting in London. The meeting began 
last Wednesday and is expected to continue until the 23rd. 
The United States, which has the most pressing disposal 
problem, will probably suggest that the importing members 
should take up wheat to the limit of their quotas next season, 
on the basis of the minimum IWA price of US $1.55 
a bushel for no. 1 Manitoba wheat, ex-Fort William, com- 
pared with the equivalent present Canadian price of $1.75}. 
Nothing could be done about the unfilled balances of this 
season’s quotas, which amount to 5.6 million metric tons 
out of a total of 11.4 million, and lapse on July 31st. 
Although total consumption of wheat should increase 
at lower prices, the main purpose of the suggestion would 
be to increase sales by the United States, Canada and 
Australia, at the expense of exporters outside the agreement, 
principally Argentina, and smaller exporters such as 
Turkey. Canada and Australia would have mixed feelings 
about this. proposal, but they could not avoid following the 
market. And it seems that Canada is aware of America’s 
intentions, for the Canadian Minister of Trade has said that 
his government would not make a fetish of maintaining 
present prices if they interfered with exports. Some of the 
smaller importing nations might cavil at fulfilling their obli- 
gations under the agreement, and it is likely that the United 
States would not press the matter at this stage, preferring 
to await the response to an informal approach. 
Meanwhile the earlier reduction in prices is stimulating 
sales of American red garlicky wheat, chiefly for feed, but 
also for milling. The price of this-soft wheat dropped from 
£22 10s. a ton cif UK to £20 and has since strengthened 
slightly to £20 tos. At this price it is over £3 a ton cheaper 
than any other wheat available. Its quality is said to be 


This is a problem that will undoubtedly : 
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good for its type, but for milling it has the disadyaniace 


‘that the seed of wild garlic-sticks ‘to: the rollers and + jin: 


the flour. ~The garlic seed can, however, be ren 
beforshand, and the resulting loss Of weight is more 
outweighed by the large Saving in price. The quant:y ge 
this American wheat is relatively small, but the respo: 
lower prices does emphasise that millers can adjust 
practices within limits to use the cheapest wheat. 


In Defence of Banks 


ee 


ECENT ‘criticisms of the banks—notably those made in 
addresses by Professor R. S:’Sayers and Professor A. K. 


-Cairncross and-in an article contributed to The Economist 


some months ago—are provoking some reasoned replies 
from the bankers: The critics have affirmed that the banks 
are turning too fast‘and too much into savings banks, that 
their function of discriminating lending based. on nice judg- 
ment of business risks has been dwindling ‘in importance, 
that it is not in any case a function that is readily combined 
with the huge routine task of providing and running the 
nation’s mechanism of payments, and that in performing 
this mechanical function the banks. have not seized all 
possible opportunities for streamlining their organisations in 
the interests of maximum efficiency. A-spirited commentary 
upon these and other recent criticisms appropriately formed 


the principal theme in the presidential address delivered this 


week by Mr J. J. Campbell; general manager of the Clydes- 
dale and North of Scotland Bank, to the annual general 
meeting of the Institute of Bankers in Scotland. Mr Camp- 
bell’s retort -was-the stronger for not being a mere apologia. 
He finds complacency dull and informed criticism welcome: 
“There is much more need today for us to strive to adapt 
our practices to the new situation than to hark back to days 
that are past, and to find reasons in the difficulties which 
undoubtedly exist for delaying rather than speeding the 
process of transition.” 

Although he thus emphasised the importance of a con- 
stant search for improvements, Mr Campbell pointed out 
that many of the banking trends upon which the critics 
seized have resulted from influences beyond the baal $ 
control. The big rise in the part played by investments ia 
their balance’ sheets and the fall in the proportion of 
advances are primarily a legacy of the war—and, Mr C::p- 
bell might have added, also of Daltonian finance afte 
war. But, aside from this, the ratio of advances would 
undoubtedly have recovered more rapidly in recent jc: 
had it not been for the necessary official restraints, in ‘he 
form of Treasury “ directives,” upon bank lending. 
reply to Professor Cairncross’s specific point that “ it is igh 
time the banks stopped insisting on full collateral,’ M« 
Campbell affirms that the proportion of bank lending t's 
unsecured or only partly secured is higher now than at 
any previous time in this century. A banker’s judgmen of 
his customer as a man and of his business record is nore 
important than any formal security ; and the effective : 
petition that exists between the banks tends to ensure ‘hat 
all creditworthy customers get the finance they merii—if 
their projects fal within the scope of the directives. 

. At. a number of the points of administration ind 
mechanics raised by the critics, Mr Campbell admits, there 
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Under an Airport Runway 


/¥ you never 
want to have 
to dig them 
up again 


put down 


Sa/t Glazed 








This is a typical runway intersection—it is a key point. Under it is a 
network of conduits, carrying the cables for the runway lights. If any- 
thing happens to those conduits, if they have to come up again—fwo 
runways will be out of action. 


Think what that means to a big airport. Last year in August alone 
London Airport handled nearly 8,000 aircraft and 160,000 passengers. 
A lot depends on those conduits; they must be able to stay down there, 
doing their job—for good! 


That’s why they put down conduits of salt glazed vitrified clay. 


Salt glazed conduits are glassy smooth and hard as nails, 
They are acid-resisting ; sulphates in the soil cannot corrode 
them. The same applies to the hundreds of salt glazed drain- 
pipes that are out there too. Safe and 
efficient, salt glazed conduits and pipes can 


—and do—stay down for centuries. 
pipes and conduits 


NATIONAL SALT GLAZED PIPE. MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
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The Lion has a message 


The Lion has many messages that must travel speedily | travel by cable under the sea or by wireless through the 


and securely. To the lands of the Caribou and of the 
Springbok ; to the lands of the Kiwi and the Kangaroo. To 
the sovereign nations and all the other countries of the 
Commonwealth. 


These territories in their turn have information and 
opinions to send to one another. Who carries the messages? 


Consider how the eight senior countries of the Common- 
wealth exchange messages. Each within its own boundaries 
collects messages and sends them overseas. Each receives 
and delivers incoming messages. For example, in the 
United Kingdom the G.P.O. does these things. In Australia 
they are done by the Overseas Telecommunication Com- 
mission (Australia) and the Post Office. The messages may 


ether. Cable & Wireless Ltd. owns the 150,000 mile 
Commonwealth cable network and maintains it with its 
fleet of 8 cable ships. The Company also owns, maintains 
and operates the wireless relay stations on the trunk routes. 
The Company’s staff, at their stations in 74 countrics, 
stand at the centre of Commonwealth communications. 
Cable & Wireless Ltd. operates the overseas telegraph 
service of most of the Colonial territories and the cable 
services of foreign countries in which concessions are he'd. 


How these services are carried out is explained in a 40-page illustrat:4 
booklet “‘ World Wide Communication ”’, which gives many interesting 
details about the Company’s equipment, operations and admimistration. 
A copy will be sent to you without charge if you will write, mentioning 
this paper, to:— The Public Relations Officer, Cable & Wireless Lt. 
Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2. 


CABLE & WIRELESS LIMITED 


Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2 
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are possibilities of improvement ; but the general tenor of 
his argument was that most of these possibilities involve 
changes of a kind that can take place only gradually, In 
Scotland, for example, there is scope for change in the law 
to widen the types of acceptable banking security ; and in 
Scotland, too, he concedes that there may be too many 


small branches, but they are being reduced as a result of 
the recent amalgamations between Scottish banks. More 
generally, there may be further possibilities for mechanical 
gids to banking efficiency, but “ mechanisation cannot be 


equated with efficiency in every case.” 


Building Society Rates 


HE Building Societies’ Association has issued a further 
T statement on the relation between mortgage charges 
and Bank Rate ; it differs from previous statements only in 
being more amply argued. The claim is repeated that there 
js no necessary or immediate connection between Bank Rate 
and the rates paid and charged by the societies. As a 
statement of fact, that cannot be denied. Indeed the accom- 
panying graph (compiled by The Economist, not by the 
Association) underlines the point. The rates per cent paid 
to shareholders and depositors and charged to borrowers 
have shown remarkably little fluctuation over the past 10 
years once the calculation is based on all the societies and 
flatter than it would be if the calculation were based on 
the rates currently charged and offered for new money. 
By comparison the net yield on 2} per cent Consols and 
Bank Rate itself have moved in sharp jerks. 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
& OTHER INTEREST RATES 
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But on this occasion the Building Societies’ Association 
goes further than it has before. It claims that the increase 
in the rates charged for mortgages from 4 per cent to 4} per 
cent that occurred shortly after the Bank Rate had been 
tased from 2} per cent to 4 per cent in March, 1952, was 
tot caused by that event, and would have taken place even 
I Bank Rate had not been raised, because of the general 
inctease in the level of interest rates that had already taken 
Place, It is unfruitful to argue about “ might have beens ” 

‘tit is at least permissible to suggest that the decision to 
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bring Bank Rate back into use—which came in November, 
1951, not in March, 19§2—cannot be divorced from the 
general rise in interest rates ner even from building society 
charges, for it happened to be a vital long term policy 
decision, 

Nevertheless there is good sense behind the Association’s 
view. The interest policy of the societies must be governed 
by the question of whether they want borrowers or sub- 
scribers most. At the moment they stand behind a big 
house building programme with an ample demand for mort- 
gage loans in sight. Their advertising and presumably their 
money policy are geared to attract the investors who will 
provide finance for relending on new mortgages. The Asso- 
Ciation’s statement seems to accept the idea that the next 
change in rates, whenever it comes, will be downwards. 
The societies, it says, “ may be relied upon to reduce the 
mortgage rate if and when they can reduce the rates paid 
to investors without the risk of withdrawal of the funds on 
which the lending activities of the societies depend.” 


Co-operation on Rockets 


AST week’s talks in Washington between the Minister of 

Supply and the American Secretary for Defence turned 

on ways of improving Anglo-American co-operation in the 

development of guided weapons. Existing arrangements for 

exchanging information on such weapons between the mili- 

tary staffs have not prevented unnecessary duplication of 
effort in their design and development. 

The joint statement issued after the talks suggests, for 
all its vagueness, that the two countries are contemplating 
a complete interchange of information and collaboration in 
the development of guided weapons. There is little doubt 
that such collaboration would be valuable to both sides. 
The development and production of guided weapons make 
demands on the manpower of the electronics industry that 
appal even the Americans ; scientists of the highest calibre 
are still rare in this field ; and it would be folly to waste 
first-class American and British brains in duplicating each 
other’s work. There are two main problems. One is to 
develop the systems for guiding and homing the missile with 
the necessary motors, fuelling, and explosives. And after 
these “ missile systems ” have been developed, they must 
be perfected in application by solving the second problem— 
the elimination of mechanical inefficiency from the com- 
ponents used in construction. 

Closer co-operation between the two countries could 
imply that the design of certain classes of weapons might 
be left to the country that is best equipped to develop them. 
There should therefore be a fair prospect of some measure 
of standardisation on guided weapons in the Nato forces. 
There remains, however, the problem of differing military 
requirements. Guided weapons for air defence have 
developed along different lines in the two countries, and this 
would have happened quite.apart from any interchange of 
basic information. Guided weapons were not seriously 
studied in this country until three years after the American 
programme had started, consequently the first generation 
of British guided weapons are not likely to be in service 
as soon as the American, but when they do begin to appear, 
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in roughly two years’ time, they should in some cases 
embody more advanced techniques. A great deal of 
unnecessary secrecy surrounds the amount of work on 
guided weapons that has been done in this country, at a 
cost of several millions of pounds for each design ; the fact 
that the two countries appear to be on the verge of an 
agreement to share in development work is an indication 
of the strain that it imposes on military budgets and on the 
scientific manpower of both countries. 


A Cable Maker’s Reply 


ART of the cable manufacturers’ objection to the pressure 
P that is being put on them by the Government to 
implement most of the recommendations of the Monopolies 
Commission about their industry is based on the argument 
that they are being ordered to abandon trading practices 
that many other industries employ without question. Sir 
Alexander Roger, the retiring chairman of Britisn Insulated 
Callender’s Cables, complaining of this “ discrimination ” 
last week, commented that “many of the customs which 
have not found approval are recognised and adopted 
throughout much of British industry.” This is probably 
true ; and it will remain true at least until the panel of the 
Monopolies Commission entrusted with the inquiry into 
exclusive dealing practices hands down its conclusions. 
This general inquiry, however, will hardly produce as 
thorough a survey of the circumstances of any particular 
industry as the commission has conducted into cable- 
making, matches, dental goods and the others; and its 
conclusions about these practices in general will not invali- 
date its earlier finding that in the cable industry they 
operated against the public interest. 

Sir Alexander objected to the Government’s request— 
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which is backed with the threat of an Order in Councij— 
that the prices of certain cables which the industry’, trade 
associations would retain the power to fix should be no 
higher than would give the lowest cost producer a 1. son. 
able profit, and should be subject to Government in. jjirjes 
into costs, “ The lowest cost producer in certain i 7es of 
common cables,” he argued, “can be one who spenis no 
money on technical research and development anc <ales 
marketing, particularly overseas.” It would not be difficult 
to find some academic economists who agree broad!) thar 
price-fixing may be a necessary coridition of technical 
research and development in an industry; this argument 
(discussed in the special section on “ Research in Industry” 


in this issue) is ingenious if not convincing. Bur there 
seems something slightly odd in the argument that « com- 
pany may be unfair to keep its prices low by not spending 
enough on sales promotion—the mere possibility, indeed, 


might strike the Incerporated Sales Managers’ Association 
and the Advertising Association as a distinctly subversive 
suggestion. Does cheapness never bring its own reward ? 


Cotton Futures Quiet 


RADING in cotton futures in Liverpool is quict, as was 
+ to be expected at this stage, but the market is func- 
tioning satisfactorily. Most business can be done within 
one point (one-hundredth of a penny) a lb of the las: price 
quoted, and transactions for 1,000 bales or more have 
moved the price by less than three points. Selling is almost 
entirely by spinners transferring their hedges from the 
public cover scheme of the Raw Cotton Commission, and 
most of the buying represents straddle operations between 
Liverpool and the New York market, mainly by American 
interests. Since trading began on May 18th, prices have 





Second-Hand Car Prices 


The table below shows the average discount—or premium—that could have been obtained on a two-year-old car during 


the past 24 years, based on its original cost, including purchase tax. 


1952 1953 





Austig ASD wv esac. sod Paka a aud cece ey ee 
BMD 4 sv enisesc 203 | 176 | 147 | 116} 86; 92| 87 
Bentley M.VI 44 litre.. | 127 | 106 | 891] 87] 72| 74! 72 
Ford Popular (previous- 
ly Anglia) .... | 217 | 195 | 160 | 122] 95| 92) 88 
Anglia (new)..... wes tx eee ste dae pie ais 
Prefect (old) .... | 121 | 181 | 156] 118] 91; 90] 88 
Prefect (new) .... ai is oan is ye boa ; 
COU. iw sae cd .-- | 114 | 121-} 115 
PODRIE 6 sass se med: Abe oe 112 | 115 | 112 
Hillman Minx ........ 185 | 156} 143} 111] 83; 88) 84 
Jaguar M.VIT......... che adi a --. | LIL | 116} 105 
Morris Minor ......... 228 | 193 174 | 128} 95) 102) 97 
Oxford 5... ses 201 | 168 | 145 | 103] 86) 87) 82 
Raver Te: ict eee es 166 | 133 | 130, 90] 74) 73! Ti 
Standard Vanguard ... | 167 | 139 | 119/| 851 63/| 68! 64 
Dinas seals ie Ba lee dope A oe kee EO 
Me. Seuckvawnae ai 4% peek elas | SS 
Triumph Mayflower ... | 205 | 168 | 144 {| 114] 85] 82) 79 
Vauxhall Wyvern ..... 194 | 163 | 141 | 121] 87! 93 | 91* 
Co ere 175 | 144 | 134 | 105} 78{ 82 | 86*| 





* Model change. 


¢ One-year-old car. 


The final column. shows the list prices of current models. 


There has been a distinct hardening ‘n 

1954 second-hand prices this summer, especi- 

List ally those of the smaller popular cars 

Price _ Eighteen months after the lifting of steel 

D. | M. J. restrictions for the car industry, several 
71 oO TO cars command, after two years’ service, 
471931 801 46 80 per cent of their cost when new. [he 
751761831 658 gap between the second-hand price ol 
59 | 50 | 52 14,393 such a car and the current list price !or 
the equivalent model is even narrower. 

71469 |78| 391* The owner of a 1952 Austin Ago would 
He Sll* have paid £736 for it mew. The ave: ise 
4175) 81) ... . market price for that car today is a '\\''c 
97179 | 83 ios over £600, while the current list price o! 


the same model is only £665. The crop 
in prices of new cars is largely duc [0 
the cut in purchase tax rates, from 9 
to 50 per cent, made in the 1953 bucy: 
The growing importance attached to (ie 


59 | 63 | 66 11,269 ¢ : by the fact 
57159631 787 second-hand market is shown by ee: 
89+ 95+] 481 that both Vauxhall and British - 

ones i Corporation are introducing sch-.1°s 
68 | 69 | 75 one 


under which they will guarantce (0f 
short periods of 3 to 4 months after pur- 
chase) used cars that have been rewon- 
ditioned by approved dealers. 
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been cheap compared with New York, i.e. the difference 
between the two markets has been appreciably smaller than 
is justificd by the cost of shipping cotton from New York to 
Liverpoo!. Hence traders have found it profitable to buy 
fytures ‘0 the cheap market and sell in the dear. Late last 
month a spurt of buying im Liverpool, mainly by exporters 
who had made forward sales of actual cotton, led to a 
recovery in prices of cotton for delivery in October /Novem- 
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ber. Prices subsequently eased, but prices of the distant 
delivery months rose on straddle buying, thus narrowing 
the difference between the near and distant positions. Last 
Monday the whole market advanced on the announcement 
that the United States would not subsidise exports of 


cotton from the 19§4 crop, but slipped back later as spinners 
took the opportunity to transfer hedges from the Com- 
mission. 


The announcement should allay one of the market’s 
anxieties, but another remains—the belief in some quarters 
that sterling may appreciate against the dollar. This is 
helping to keep the market below parity, and some of the 
big spinners who are also participants in the market control 
scheme are transferring hedges from the Commission to 
New York, and covering the risk of revaluation in the foreign 
exchange market. Seinners generally would prefer to remain 
hedged with the Commission until the Liverpool market 
is nearer parity with New York, and hope in the meantime 
to reduce their hedged position by sales of yarn. There 
is still ample time for this, because public cover will con- 
tinue until August 31st. But no-spinner wishes to leave the 
transfer of hedges to the market until the last moment, and 
many are wisely taking opportunities to do this gradually. 
The use of New York by some of the larger spinners will 
relieve the potential weight of hedge selling in Liverpool, 
and as this becomes more widely realised it should help to 
bring the market into closer parity with New York. 


Ryders Discount Introduction 


N interesting event in the discount market this week has 
been the introduction to the Stock Exchange of the 
shares of Ryders Discount Company Ltd., a bill market 
house dating from 1903 ; dealings began on Thursday in 


10u! 
the company’s £1 ordinary shares ({1 million in issue), 
which opened at 31s. 73d., and in its 5 per cent cumulative 
preference shares (£885,000), which opened at 20s. 9d. In 
1946-47, when the discount market substantially expanded 
its Capital resources to meet the postwar need for flexibility 
in the short bond market, most of the discount houses that 
were still private companies were converted into public 
companies and secured stock exchange quotations for their 
shares. But Ryders, although ranking fifth or sixth in size 
among the twelve houses, was one of the three that retained 
private status ; its capital expansion then was provided for 
by an increase in the financial participation that had been 
taken in it in 1943 by the United Dominions Trust. This 
week’s introduction, and the recent reorganisation of its 
capital, partly by a scrip bonus distribution. on conversion 
of the business into a public company, are part of the process 
of sale by the United Dominions Trust of the greater part 
of its shareholdings in the company—885,000 of preference 
Shares and 450,000 ordinary shares have been sold to (and 
through) Morgan Grenfell & Company Ltd., leaving the 
UDT with a residual holding of 200,000 ordinary shares. 


Thanks to the information published for the purposes of. 


the introduction, detailed figures of discount market port- 
folios and profits are now available for ten of the twelve 
discount houses. At May 31st last, Ryders is shown to have 
had a bond portfolio of just over £22 million and a bill 
portfolio of nearly £52 million. This combined holding of 


£74 million is equivalent to about 7 per cent of the aggre- 


gate portfolio shown by the latest accounts (at varying 
dates) of the ten houses. Ryders this year has been 
fortunate in the incidence of its accounting date, as the 
accounts were made up roughly a fortnight after the recent 
reduction in Bank rate and also benefited, of course, from 
last September’s reduction. This partly explains the excep- 
tional steepness of the rise in its profits.. To meet the 
requirements of the Stock Exchange, these are shown before 
deduction of tax, and therefore cannot be compared with 
the published figures of other market houses ; in the twelve 
months to end-May they totalled £445,000, compared with 
£163,000 in the previous year and only £87,000 in 19§1-§2 
(a period that embraced both increases in Bank rate). 


Exports Hold Steady 


RITISH overseas trade showed little change in May. 
Exports rose by £4 million to £228.9 million f.0.b. and 
imports fell by £3.9 million to £280.4 million cif. As May 
had 26 working days, two more than April, the rise in 
exports might seem disappointing, but comparison between 
the two months cannot be pressed too far owing to the 
effect of holidays. Taking exports in April and May 
together, the monthly average of {226.9 million was one 
per cent higher than in the first quarter of this year, and 
eight per cent above that of the second quarter of last year. 
The average monthly value of imports in the first five 
months of the year was {277.0 million, two per cent less 
than that of the first half of 1953. With a rise of £1 million 
to {9 million in re-exports in May, the gross visible trade 
deficit fell by £8.7 million to £42.6 million, which was 
also the monthly average deficit in the first five months 
—one-third less than that of the first half of 1953. 
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ONE OF THE MANY LARGE CONTRACTS RECENTLY AWARDED TO STEWARTS AND LLOYDS, LIMITED 


ALASKAN. PIPELINE 


FOR THIS IMPORTANT FUEL PIPE PROJECT IN ALASKA AND BRITISH COLUMBIA $&L MANUFACTURED 300 miles 


& 






of steel Pipe 


weighing 


. 


V 


17,500 


tons 


ae ee dicet iOS Leabealine i i eS 


STEWARTS AND LLOYDS, LIMITED Sell 
The largest manufacturers 
of steel tubes in Europe 


at on 
Why it pays to send your 


velicles to MEASHAM 


Every new vehicle delivered vast fleets of private cars and 
means a used one to dispose commercial vehicles. Big or- 
of .. . travellers’ cars...  gamnisations have to think big; $ 
delivery vans... lorries... and they have found over the 
Measham deals with the years that Measham’s imme- 
situation twice a week! That’s diate market offers the most Seeeeees 
why the big concerns buy and _ buyers, the widest selection of — 
sell at Measham: Govern- vehicles. and the best and es 
ment Departments, Local and fairest terms. One or a fleet = ete 
Police Authorities, firms with —it’s Measham every time! = 
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GOOD NEWS FOR USERS OF 


NU-SWIFT! 


‘Urgent orders for London and the 
South can now be placed at the 
Nu-Swift Fire Protection Centre, 
25, Piccadilly, W.1. Call or phone 
REGent 5724 (3 lines). 
NU-SWIFT LTD + ELLAND - YORKS 
In Every Ship of the Royal Navy 











MEASHAM MOTOR SALES ORGANISATION LTD. 
Measham, Burton-on-Trent. 
Branch Offices: London-—368-370, Kensington High Street W.14 (near 
Olympia).. Phone: WEStern $821. Manchester—30-34, Victoria Street, 3, 
Phone’ blackfriars 5145-6. Stafford—Walton. Phone~ Milford 293, 




















SEND FOR “y Please send details of Fleet User Terms.tos— = 

: DN. sicccsnubeiadctacsccpobatacabminccacseosadhiaaded l = 
DETAILS OF Pe a es = 
CPRGIAL PEORT 89 en ' = 
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Exports to North America in May rase by £400,000 to 
{25.5 million 5 shipments to Canada were unchanged at 
{12.9 million, but shipments to the United States rose 


UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 
£ million—monthly averages 
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by £300,000 to £12.§ million. For the two months April 
nd May the average of exports to North America was 14 per 
cent below that of the peak second quarter of last year ; 
shipments to the United States were 11 per cent less and 
to Canada 18 per cent less. 


Dunlop and Synthetics 


T HE Dunlop Rubber Company is in a delicate position. 
lt is beginning to launch out into the synthetic rubber 


leld ; it is also deeply committed in the natural rubber 
growing business, and in any event, must look to the natural 
rubber producers for the bulk of its raw material. This 


calls for diplomacy a quality with which the chairman, Lord 
Baillicu, is richly endowed. It is a pity that in his speech 
to the shareholders on Monday he felt inhibited from making 
a closer examination of the pros and cons in the argument 
on natural versus synthetic. He meets half way the sup- 
porters of both. Dunlop, he reports, is spending large sums 
of money in replanting its Malayan estates and has recently 
acquired Brynmawr Rubber. The new synthetic factory at 
Fort Dunlop has not been designed for large commercial 
Production but to produce a wide range of new rubbers for 
development. At the same time he considers it important 
for Britain to have full access to adequate supplies of synthe- 
ics for both commercial and strategic reasons. Therefore 
Dunlop must be able to take part in synthetic production 
and develop the technical skills. 

What are these commercial reasons ? They may provide 
the key to the whole synthetic versus natural rubber question. 
Is it tha: as a manufacturer Dunlop would find it useful to 
be able ¢ rely in part on a raw material the price of which 
fluctuated seldom because it was fixed by a few manufac- 
turers instead of by a volatile market ? To put such a point 
bluntly and at the same time to support the principle of 
ftee markets is not easy ; but it is possible to like both free 
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markets and price stability. If Dunlop were manufacturing . 
wholly against firm orders for its finished products it should ° 


be possible to use the mechanism of the London Rubber 
Market as a full hedge. But the group must hold a stock of 
unsold goods and it may feel that there would be an element 
of speculation in hedging by forward sales the rubber con- 
tent of its unsold wares. Now prosperous and thinking of 
embarking on a policy of interim dividends, the board is 
naturally influenced by the disagreeable experience of writing 
down inventories as prices fell during the last two years. 


Helicopters Over London 


—; Ministry of Transport has now decided to follow 
the example of the Belgian and French civil authorities 
and permit experimental helicopter landings in the centre 
of London. Provided that they give one day’s notice, and 
that they follow a prescribed route up the Thames, heli- 
copters will be allowed to land freely on the South Bank 
site. On Thursday, coveys of helicopters converged on 
Waterloo, but it may be a long time before helicopter 
passenger services are put on a normal commercial footing. 
All previous British European Airways helicopter services 
have been operated at a loss, and so have those of Sabena 
in Europe. Mr Profumo told the House of Commons on 
Wednesday that the government pays 88 per cent of the 
annual cost of BEA’s helicopter unit. 

The link between London Airport and the South Bank 
terminal that BEA plans to operate (with Sikorsky $55 heli- 
copters carrying about six passengers with luggage at a time) 
is not expected to pay its way either, but it will give BEA 
and the Ministry experience of operating helicopters in and 
out of a city. A handful of air passengers will also benefit 
through being able to cut the tedium of the hour’s journey 
to the airport by nearly 40. minutes ; they may find the 
helicopter draughtier, but otherwise no more uncomfortable 
than coaches. American operating experience of military 
helicopters suggests, however, that it would be optimistic to 
suppose that services will automatically become economic 
when the big load carrying helicopters now under develop- 
ment are ready for service. American army spokesmen 
have recently had hard things to say about excessively high 
and complicated maintenance needed to keep a helicopter 
flying. But the imminence or otherwise of economic pas- 
senger services ‘at this stage is much less important than 
the fact that the Ministry and the LCC have at last taken a 
step towards making such services possible. Permission 
to land in the centre of cities is the determining factor in 
the success of: helicopter services, and hitherto the British 
authorities have been conspicuously slow to acknowledge 
the fact. 


The Revival of Private Savings 


N interesting analysis of the National Income statistics 
A so as to show the striking revival of private savings 
that has occurred in recent years provides the appropriate 
theme for the first of forty-eight articles in a special review 
of British industry published this week by the Financial 
Times. This analysis is contributed by Professor F. W. 
Paish, who points out that since 1951 the growth of private 
savings has more than made good the progressive decline in 
savings of the public sector of the economy in consequence 
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of the steep rise in defence outlays and the continued expan- 
sion of social expenditures. Hence, in spite of the decline 
in the investible resources provided through the public 
sector from £730 million in 1951 to about £460 million in 
1953, the total investible resources available in the United 
Kingdom rose over these two years from £2,130 million to 
about £2,700 million. 

In addition to this striking change in the relationship 
between the public and private sectors, there has been an 
even more significant change in the composition of private 
savings. In the early postwar years, new personal savings 
by some individuals were almost certainly less than the 
drafts made by other individuals on past savings, so that 
personal saving as a whole was negative. Official estimates 
—which at this point are particularly liable to error—show 
that even by 1951 the total investible resources accumu- 
lating in the hands of persons still contributed less than 
7 per cent of total private savings. But in these past two 
years the growth in the total private supply of investible 
funds has been very largely due to the personal sector. 
According to Professor Paish’s estimates, net saving com- 
panies and public corporations (including provision for 
depreciation) did indeed-rise from {£776 million to nearly 
£1,400 million, but the greater part of this improvement 
reflected a decline in reserves for taxation and for dividends 
and in capital transfers, so that the net growth was only 
£130 million. By contrast, net personal saving (also 
including depreciation) is estimated to have risen from 
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£158 million to over £900 million; after allowing fo, 
changes in tax reserves, capital transfers and for taxcs on 
capital, the investible funds becoming available through 
persons are estimated to have risen from £88 million to 
£750 million. All these estimates, it should be noted, are 
on the basis of current market prices. 


Shell Pointers 


IR FREDERICK GODBER had three main pointers to set 
before the shareholders of “Shell” Transport and 
Trading at the annual general meeting last Wednesday. He 
disclosed, first, that the publication of interim figures for 
the Royal Dutch-Shell group, which had been in mind for 
some time, would be started this year with “a figure of 
income on a half-yearly basis.” Secondly, he added a note 
of cautious optimism to the growing hope of success in the 
Iranian oil discussions, to which the spokesmen for the 
eight-company consortium would shortly be returning after 
their consultations in London. And thirdly, he was unspar- 
ing in his criticism of the Onassis-Saudi Arabia agreement— 
“a virtual, and possibly a complete, monopoly for the trans- 
portation by sea of the crude oil produced in that country 
. . . a flagrant instance of flag discrimination and a most 
serious breach of accepted international maritime practice.” 
These are strong words, but by no means unduly severe. 


from the present ro million lb a year to 
a rate of 2§ million lb by the end of the 
year. The profit margin on this new pro- 
duction will naturally feel the effect of the 
price reduction, as compared with last 


CELANESE. The BRITISH NYLON SPIN- year’s output, but it seems a reasonable 


preliminary figures of British Celanese NERS. 


were issued hard on the heels of those 
of Courtaulds. They were equally cheer- 
ing. But there was one difference. The 
Courtaulds statement raised the price of 
the {1 ordinary shares by Is. I}d. to 
31s., offering a yield of 5.1 per cent. 
The dividend from British Celanese, 
although it had been raised effectively from 
16 to 18 per cent over a full year, was 
followed by a fall of 9d. in the 10s. ordinary 
shares to 30s. 3d., offering a yield of 5.9 
per cent. The fall mirrored the general 
decline in equities rather than any par- 
ticular disappointment with the results ; 
on the same day Courtaulds shares also 
fell od. 

There was no reason for any disappoint- 
ment. Celanese profits before tax in the 
53 weeks to April 3rd were £4,069,209, 
compared with £1,841,346 earned in the 
9 months to March 28, 1953. The major 
producer of acetate in this country has 
clearly enjoyed a recovery in trade com- 
parable with that of the major producer 
of viscose rayon, Courtaulds. An ordinary 
dividend for the full year of 18 per cent 
has been declared, compared with 12 per 
cent paid for the previous nine months. 
Moreover, the directors have recom- 
mended a roo per cent-free scrip issue. 
Shareholders could hardly ask for more, 
particularly as the latest year has seen the 
virtual end of the company’s funding 
certificates—an extinction which benefits 
the equity. 


Owned half by Courtaulds, 
and half by ICI the results of British 
Nylon Spinners are of interest chiefly as a 
guide to the progress of a vigorous young 
competitor in the field of textile raw 
materials. The 20 per cent dividend 
which the parent companies again take 
out on the £8 million of capital is not 
going to make or break either of them. 
British Nylon Spinners enjoyed an excel- 
lent year in 1953. Trading profits rose 
from £5.9 million to £6.6 million. The 
tax charge also rose from £4.4 million to 
£4.7 million. The parents could neverthe- 
less have withdrawn a higher dividend 
had they insisted for the net profit is up 
irom £1.6 million to £2.1 million and the 
general reserve receives {1 million, com- 
pared with £600,000. To have done so 
would clearly have been unwise when 
Nylon Spinners is on the edge of a big 
increase in production at Pontypool and 
in the throes of a heavy capital programme 
at Doncaster. 

The future seems to be bound up in the 
solution of a triangle of forces. First 
from 1954 onwards the group will be free 
from EPL, which last year cost no less 
than {1.1 million. Secondly, the company 
must this year feel the effect of the sharp 
price reduction (ranging from 12 per cent 
to I§ per cent), which was granted this 
spring. The cost will depend upon the 
denier of yarn sold, but between {£14 
million to £2 million a year is a reason- 
able guess. Thirdly, at these lower prices 
production is about to be rapidly increased 


hope that the earnings for 1954 should at 
least not show a decline. 


* 


BOOTS PURE DRUG. In the 
year to March 31st last the shops owned 
by Boots Pure Drug Company served 
over 324 million customers and gross 
receipts brought in over {£55 million. 
These are record figures. The average 
rate of profit on sales is about 6 per cent 


Years to Mar. 31, 
1953 1954 
£ t 
Consolidated earnings :— EA 

Trading profit....... 3,636,337  4,052,99 
Depreciation ....... 695,845 138,428 
Taxetion =. 6.535 ies 1,587,569 1,781,826 
Net profit :.......0. 1,292,224 1,347,849 
Ordinary. dividends . . 550,400 635,600 
Ordinary dividends 

(per cent.) ....... 20 224 
Retained by subsidi- 3 

MIE Sissies 380,769 7 3,761 
General Reserve .... aa 80,000 
Stock reserve ....... 150,000 si 
Addedtocarryforward Dr. 6,198 a 

Cons. balance sheet:— 

Fixed assets, less de- ; il 

preciation ........ 12,863,329 13,160,779 
Net current assets... 9,916,904 10.) 9,665 
SOG hi sae es 12,844,529 12,624 162 
CM gear esi sient 764,710 1,505,829 
Revenue Reserves... 7,521,705 = 7,/46 re 
Capital reserves ..... 3,854,104 3,888,740 
Ordinary capital .... 5,120,000 5,120,0 


5s. ordinary share at 25s. yields {4 10 


and in 1953-54 the group’s profits, belore 
tax but after depreciation, advanced from 
£2,940,492 to £3,294,567—another record 
figure. The only fly in the ointment 
was that in common with other manu- 
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lip 20 Aomance..- We suggest 
that you throw out 






the sponge 





o We suggest that the linings of many furnaces are, in 
effect, sponges — heat sponges: they soak up heat that 
should go into the charge. On batch-type furnaces this 
is not only a waste of fuel but a waste of time and quite 






ad 
ad 
unnecessary. It can pay very handsomely to get rid of 
ge this heat sponge. And it can be done very simply — by 
- re REA L679! using M.I. bricks for the lining instead of ordinary 
“es a refractories : they require only a fraction of the heat (and 
fuel) to bring them up to the same working temperature. 
195 Because Avon H.M. tyres are made M.I. refractories are low heat-storage hot-face insulators 
128 
326 - last longer, they cost ae hess pes which can be used as direct furnace lining up te 1540°C 
500 a mile. Because they have a wider tread, (2800°F). They may be used in either new or existing 
Me they give you better traction. Because urnaces. Either way they permit faster throughputs and 
224 % : fi 
a ) they have unique centre traction bars lower fuel consumption, whilst with new furnaces the whole 
000 and slots, they give you added safety structure is lightened, with savings in steel, foundations 
832 with tremendous stopping power. and floor space. 
On all scores Avon should be your 
pe first choice. It’s fairer to your car ! 
162 —and to your pocket ! M O | 
046 
140 z | 
00 : 
! efractories 
fore ; 
rom 7 £ 
‘ord are worth far more than they cost B14 
nent 
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THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE CO. LTD., (REFRACTORIES GROUP), 


AW AL L BRITISH A CHIE VEMENT | wesTon, WIRRAL, CHESHIRE. TELEPHONE: NESTON 1406 
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PYRENE 


So essential—yet so simple ! 


covers not only installation 


HENRY 


GARDNER 


AND COMPANY LIMITED 
(CAPITAL & RESERVES £2,000,000) 


Henry Gardner & Co. Ltd. provide manufacturers 
and producers of raw commodities with an 
economical method of marketing their products 
throughout the world. This. assistance in problems 
of shipping, insurance, finance and the sale and 
distribution of British goods overseas has been 
valued by many leading manufacturers. For further 
information please apply to our Head Office or 
to your nearest branch. 


HEAD OFFICE:—2 METAL EXCHANGE BLDGS., 
LEADENHALL AVENUE, LONDON, EC3 
Telephone: MANsion House 4521 (10 lines) 
Telegrams: Nonfermet, Telex, London 
Cables: Nonferme:, London 
143 ROYAL EXCHANGE, MANCHESTER 2 
Telephone: Blackfriars 3641 
LANSDOWNE HOUSE, 41 WATER STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM, 3 - Telephone: Central 6471 


98 WEST GEORGE STREET, GLASGOW, C2 


Telephone: Douglas 5433 








Your staff—your premises— 
your stock—your whole dbusiness— 


all demand the safety of 


A moderate annual fee 


and inspection but regular 


matntenance of the right 


number of fire extinguishers of 


the right types to cover every 


fire risk. Send reply form 


today—before it’s too late. 
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She Lady 
of the House 
AND THE BALANCE OF POWER 


BRITAIN today has more electricity 
than she has ever had before. In the 
past six years, 40 new power stations 
have been brought into operation 
and power supply has increased by 
50 per cent. At the same time, the 
demand for electricity is greater than 
it has ever been. 


When the Lady of the House goes 
about her tasks, using labour-saving 
devices to lighten her day, she is 
using electricity. Is she thereby de- 
priving Industry of electricity, and 
upsetting the national economy? She 
is not! 


If electricity were more widely 
used by homes, factories, farms, 
shops, offices and for street lighting — 
this would keep the generating plant 
more fully loaded. The demands on 
the power stations coming from these 
different classes of consumers would 
be diversified. That is to say the loads 
would not occur simultaneously but, 
in the main, at different times of the 
day—and continuous full output 
from the generating plant would 
reduce the cost of electricity. 
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To: THE PYRENE COMPANY LTD. 
9 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.! 
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ep) send me details of your Hive Maintenance Plan/ 
please : es 
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{HE EU! 

facturing chemists Boots experienced a 
declin« sales abroad. At home 34.6 
million prescriptions. were dispensed, com- 
nared 35.2 million in the previous 
} - 
vear, but though the number of prescrip- 
“ons declined the proportion of all pre- 
scriptic issued that came to Boots 
contin to mecrease, 

The vy chairman, Mr J. P. Savage, 
comm that the group is now reaping 
the t of the capital development 
progra - that was started just after the 
end 0 war. Excessive caution in the 
matter quity dividends should there- 
fore b thing of the past. Since 1947 
the ordinary dividend remained effectively 
unchat until this year, when it was 
raised n 20 to 224 per cent. The §s. 
ordinary shares Of Boots are not one of 
the ‘ der drug” equities; they are 
solid—erhaps a little stolid—*“ blue 
chips.” On a long-term view, the shares 
may not be over-valued at the current 
price and a yield of 4} per cent. 

* 
ASSOCIATED PORTLAND 
CEMENT. ‘The Blue Circle group 
of companies is responsible for about two- 
thirds cement production in this 
country. Last year’s paradox of demand 
outrunning capacity but profits falling, 
was discussed in these columns on May 
8th. ciated Portland had to meet 
demand by importing cement and the 
foreign cement was sold at a loss at home 
trade prices. In his statement with the 
full accounts Sir George Earle reveals that 
these sales failed to meet their costs by 
over {800,000—a loss that more than 
accounts for the fall of about £600,000 in 
trading profits. As the floods temporarily 
closed four of the group’s largest works, 
only 95,000 tons more clinker were pro- 
duced year than in 1952, and the 
group’s “total income from sales of its 
own products and investments ” declined 
slightly, from £42,147,000 to £41,686,000. 
The directors seem confident that the 


setback is only short-lived. They showed 
no hesitation in increasing the ordinary 
dividend effectively from 15 to 174 per 
cent and in keeping the development pro- 
gramme running in top gear. The group 
spent about {5 million on capital account 
last year ; capital works under construction 
are valued in the accounts at £3,101,640 


Years to Dec. 31, 
1952 1953 
7 


£ 
11,096,318 
11,295,992 


Consolidated earnings -— 
lrading profit 
lotal income 


10,453,344 
10,678,751 


Depreciation ....... 1,742,092 2,001,515 
Replacement reserves 1,120,000 1,510,936 
SORMIIOM ce ecanc’ 6,116,413 4,040,183 
Net profit ... 1748484 2.562°263 
Ordinary dividends 652,000 770,000 
Ordinary dividends 

(per Gee 3c ee 30 174 
Revenue reserves 790,500 1,326,371 
Capital reserves ..... 186,444 143,032 
Added to group carry 

rN 6 ase 2,266 36,266 

Cons. bal. sheet :-— 

Fixed assets, less de- 

preciation® ....... 18,918,953 21,599,922 
Net current assets . 13,526,983 13,598,635 
MNEs valde cack 7,788,627 7,899,530 
Cs is oe 2,747,553 2,205,937 
Revenue reserves ... 6,342,041 7,116,765 
Capital reserves ..... 8,302,227 6,610,646 
Ordinary capital 4,000,000 8,000,000 


£1 ordinary 
* Including 
£3,956,275 ; 


share at 78s. 9d. ytelds £4 9s. per cent. 
capital works in progress (1952: 
1953: £3,101,640). 


and outstanding commitments are esti- 
mated at £1,930,723. This programme has 
so far been carried out without an appeal 
to the capital market and without making 
any serious inroad into liquid resources. 
The cost of building new works is largely 
provided by heavy reserve appropriations, 
particularly to replacement reserves which 
the directors treat as a charge against 
profits rather than an appropriation from 
them. The capital extensions have already 
begun to earn their keep, for production 
so far this year is 215,000 tons higher than 
in the same period in 1953. While he 
warns shareholders that “ boom conditions 
cannot last for ever,” Sir George predicts 
that: “there seems but little doubt that 
we shall have to produce all the cement 
we can this year.” 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: June 23rd. 
Next Contango Day: June 23rd. 
Next Settlement Day: June 29th. 


EQUITIES were on a see-saw in the markets 
this week. Following the collapse in 
prices on Monday, when the market was 
unsettled by the news from Geneva, 
prices began to swing up again in response 
to more favourable reports from Geneva 
and to an improvement on Wall Street. 
Gilt-edged stocks throughout this period 
remained reasonably firm, but price 
changes were small and most of the gains 
were reported in the medium dated issues. 
Not until Thursday did any appreciable 
demand for the irredeemable stocks appear. 
In the foreign market both Japanese and 
German loans recovered from their set- 
back on Monday ; Greek issues continued 
to go ahead and in early dealings on 
Thursday there was some activity in 
Chinese stocks. 

Almost without exception, all sectors 
of the industrial market were dull on 
Monday, with textile shares suffering 
some of the worst losses. Then the up- 
swing in prices took most equities with it ; 
buying, however, was concentrated on 
the higher grade issues and such stocks 
as Unilever and Woolworth made very 
handsome recoveries. Motor shares, with 
Rolls-Royce in the van, and building 
material and paper shares, made a par- 
ticularly good showing. United Steel 
gained 6d. to 24s. 6d. in response to the 
increased interim dividend, and Lanca- 
shire Steel strengthened in sympathy. The 
equity market remained firm in early 
dealings on Thursday and Fisons put on 
4s. 9d. to 51s. following the higher interim 
dividend. Movements in the leading oil 
shares mirrored the rest of the market, 
Anglo-Iranian making a sturdy advance. 
By the close on Wednesday they were 
quoted at 1243. Rubber and tea shares 
were no more than steady. Kaffirs, having 
made some slight losses on Monday, 
began to improve later in the week ; the 
biggest gains were reported in the OFS 
and uranium issues.. Copper shares were 
beginning to rally before the Nchanga 
dividend was announced and after that 
event shot shand Nchanga rising to 83 and 
Rhokana to 23. 





FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 















Yields 
1954 ere: wt is 
24% 


Cons. | 


Security Indices 





Ord, 


/o /o 
June 9...) 151-5 | 114-88] 3-79 5-04 
» 10...) 150-1 | 114-71 3-79 5-09 
ae es 149-0 | 114-67] 3-80 5-19 
” 14.:.4 147-1 | 114-56] 3-81 | 5-25 
SM | 114-57] 3- 5:23 
| 114-58 1 3- se 









152-6 | 115-07 
(June 4) (May 21 


Total bargains 
1954 


June 9} 10,899 


1954, High 





» Low., 131-1 | 111-78] ,, 10) 10,544 

(Jan. 1) | (Jan. 5)] ,, 11) 9,536 

1953, High}. 131-5 | 112- 55 eee 12,485 

(Nov. 4) (Nov. ah 15) 9.937 , 

» Low.t 113-9 | 105-681 ,, 16) 9,611 
May 20)) (Jan. 5) 









* july 1, 1935=100. ft 1928=100. 
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j Net } rr 
Tre TTIW * | Gross gr | | 
Prices, 1954 BRIT ISH FUNDS Price, | Price, | Yiek i, Yield, Prices, 1954 | Last Two ORDINARY ioe ‘ I Yield, 
Tan. lto June 16 AND me! June 9, June 16. Jn ine 16, Tune 16 Jan. i to J une 16 Dividends | STOCKS 95 Ju June ] ; 
GUARANTEED =“ 3.954 7 1954 1954 71954 (a) (b) (c) | | 1954 | | 1954 
High Low STOCKS § High Low i 
Cs a4 ee. % (STEEL & ENGINEERING| 
.nn 9972 : anee 2 955 904 | 1004 0 6 117 4 | 56/104 41/44 iB4¢ ED. Cea BA en Seve cKs | 56/3 5 6 
sei oat ee 24 Vaan i ne | 506 0 16 > 2 310) 18/6 | 13/1k| 5 a} 10 bCammell Laird 5/-....| 14/- | 14 * 
103% | 9918 lExchequer 3°, 62-63 ....| 103.4%, 103% |1 5 3| 211 91) 59/103, 49/9 | 5a 10 biGuest Keen N’fold £1.| 58/3 | 5 ‘ 
100. 995. Serial we 13% ¥ 1954.| 100 . 100 4 1 '01310;113 1 24/11}; 22/— | TLd} 4 aU nited Steel {1...... 24/6 ' 8 
10] 99 3 Serial Funding 24%, 1957.; 1014, | 1014 i, | 0 18 0!:118 8 ] 65,6 47/6 2a) 14a Vickers £) satin Waite cae 65/- 64 1 13 
101 100% (Serial Funding 3% 1955...) 1014 101 68 9 i iq 3 9 | ll 6 Bradf . ears #1. | 39 58 1 47 
101% | 100 War Bonds 24°%, °54-56 100% | 1003 016 8)2 2 8! 41/9 32 fm | *§ a| » Bradford Dyers - 17 11 
10} 1008 ‘Funding 23% ’52-57.....)| 1008 1004 Lh 1 710:212 Tl 32/44 | 24/9 6 a| 12 b Brit. Celanese 10/- | Sl 6 3 17 
101 43 1003 Nat. Def. 3% 54-58 ..... 100} | 100 fs 012 8;110 le 62 9 49/44 : al 10, Conte (J. F) 2) . 6° 6 é 
9 ¥} 9911 N. Def. (Ass.) 3% °54-58..| 99% 99 3 1 40;2 1 Be ot 9 25/2¢ | ta, 10°BIL. aoe te peso: 58/6 ‘ 
1023 1014 ‘War Loan 3% °55-59.....) 101 1014 1 610) 2 14 61} 59/103, 47/43 5 al Lancs, Cotton {1.... . ° 6 5 
100} 9511 ‘Savings Bonds 3% ’55-65.| 994 99% |114 6)3 2 711% 64/- | 20¢ 5 - eo £1) 14/3 | 1 
1003 973 I unding 24 "56 Oa j 1003 100% ] 2 ij 2 8 Tl os 9 : | ‘ HA a “ ‘. ‘1 61 3 
954% | 92% \Funding 3% '59-69...... | 95 ft 95} | 2 0 1/3 8 31} 52/10} 41/ the ae ee a eases LAS 
97 93# ‘Funding 3% '66-68......) 97% 97} 118 6 3 6111 44/44 38 e $4) a Rnglisk Ii anh Wieete% a Te 1 
1038 10042 Funding 4%, ’60-90......) 103} 103 3 113 1 3 9 4e 41/- 38/6 nb vENE oe Bienes) 4 } i 
943 90% Savings Bonds 3% '60-70.' 9443 94 i : 3 8 | 3 10 a 45/- S178 |. Tg Sta) goth een ‘| bi 4 
4 90; ‘'Savings Bonds 24% °64-67| 93} | 93% : 713 3-3 | ; Kk 
01% Vict '20-7 3H 03 § 0,314 4] 20/6 | 18/6 | 34a 6}2\Bristol Aero 10/-..... | 20/44 
"fit acits Bede 3 "65-75 91 kt Ol i 2 3 6|312 91| 9 ‘1s | 6/34 | 645) 4 alBritish Motor Bf aa | 2 - 
931 \Cor aft. Feb. ’57..1 97. | 968 |2 5 f| 30/3 | 23/4 7¢c| 74c\De Havilland f1..... | 25/74 ) 
BE ee AS ae ell a atk as 314 eee 35/9" | ihe 12 dFord Motor {1....... | 60/- 
9", ‘Conv. 34% 196 1014 | 101t | 117 5|3 9 7 | 65/7} | 47/14| 6a] 9 bd/Hawker Siddeley £1. | $3 - jf 
"99 4 9 IConv. 2 One eee 99% 9% 11 3 3,2 1 52) 98/9 | 80/6 25 ¢| 25 cLeyland Motors £1 . | 96/3 | 9 g 
683 634% (Treas. 2 ft. April ’75 663 653 22 0/316 8f 94/6 66/- 5 a 12}b|Rolls Royce £1 cs sena| 91/3* | 9 15 
i9 744; ‘Treas April "66 77h 17} 2 23413 18: 3-17 5/54 12 ¢| 12 cSt one o 5 1/44 ) 
9244 \Treas. 7-80 96)* | 964 | 2 2 3,314 TI | SHops & SToRES | 
92: te a 19 81 97 97] easy 10 3 14 81} 26/0} | 22/9 10 a| 124b\Boots Pure Drug 5/-..| 25/- 
3 83" Redemption 3% ’86-96 87¢ | 87) |2 2 3/312 21) 38/1h | 32/- | 15 | _ Tha\Debenhams 10/- Taek | 36/3 
| Be weceapeae es Sh BF) Bale $8) 5b Me |e | a Hea he isl 
887 Br. Elec. 3° 68-73......) 92% | 922 |2 2101311 TH 97 | 73/10}, 20a) 45 bMarks Rope. "bs ‘A? 5I-.) 94 = 1% 39 
91} 8742 (Br. Elec. 3% ’74-77...... 91} 912 2 210! 311 10!/} 80/6 | 64/7 | 20 a 4 oolworth 5/- sal wo 14 rect 
) 103 4,. Br. Elec. 4 14-79. 1064 106 1-199 | 3-23 & Om oa a 
1 93} Br. E] 34 16-79. . 97 97 2 19,314 1102/13/0 88 5 a| 373d Anglo-Iranian {1..... A2%*| 12%* 3 8 4 
8 834, |Br. Trans. 3%, "78-88 864R*| 86*) 2 4 01313 611 £484 | £338 4.a| 12 Royal Dutch 100 fi. ..| £47. | £475 31 
92; | 884 Br. Trans. 3% '68-73..... 923 | 92] | 2 211) 311 81/120/9 | 93/44 | Sta) lOFHShell Reg. £1........ Hag/o 1189 411 
10: 100} . 'Br. Trans. 4% °72-TT7..... 1024* | 102%*' 2 010!:316 3el 25/73 | 1T/ 15td 5ta Trinidad i holds 5/-.. - 25/6 1 
884 84; Br. Gas 3% °90-95....... 87% | 8TH 12 2 ; 3 + + 34/9 | 25/3 | he | Sen ee race es 33/6 52 / , 
0 96 (Br. Gas 34% "69-71...... 99% | 99% | 1.19 3 i 11PPIN 5 
é 1 104 991 Be 69 2. 4H }118 11 3 15 Oe 44/- | 36/74} 16 c| 2saiCunard £1 .......... 40 /- 39 § 4] 
4 99j Br, Gas 4%, “69-72. -.| 1044 | 1044 38/74 | 30/3 | 12ci 12 cFurness Withy {1 35/ 34 6 19 
: he ‘T} / , sss Withy f1....| - » | 6 
lo earliest date. {f} Flat vield. % To latest date. {§) Net yields are 43/3 31/3 | 6 a 16 bP. & O. Def. {1 Sie ee 40 /~ 38/6 5 14 
alculated after allowing for tax at 9s. in £- * Ex ‘dividend. T Assumed 35/3 } 94, 103 (p) 10c! 10 c\Royal Mail fl Set Sasvintnees | 26 6 rE , 1 10 
average life 113 years approximate ly. i MISCELLANEOUS | ein 
s2/- | 67/9 | 5 al 12}blAssoc. Port. Cem. £1..| 81/3 | 78/9 4 81 
rice § ; i hing re 63/3 | 44/- | 15 ¢ 16 cBowater Paper {1. reel 2/6 | 60 5 6 8 
Prices, 1953. | Prices, 1958 TRUSTEE | btice, | Price, | Vield. | 40/- | 33/9'| 44] 6 OBrit. Aluminium {1 ..| 35/- | 3 > 17 8 
Jan. June 16, STOCKS AND ‘June 9, June16,, June 16, | 43/3 | 36/3 | 12}tc| 44talBrit. Amer. Tob, 10/-.| 39/- | 38/- 519 
High Low High Low FOREIGN BONDS 1954 1954 1954 $49} $38} 3 b} 3 ac anadian Pacific $25. ; $48} $47 513 2 
: fs d | 29/9 | 32/ | Se 5 a\Decca Record 5/-..... las 3 a 4 - i 
. , S44 24/9 | 18/5 | 11$c\ 14 Dunlop Rubber 10/-. 6 | 24/6 514 3 
O° | MAE | SH | Ok Ames 34% (669... ON | BH 1S 8 8H corte |. B57 a5 limp. Chemical £1 ....| 65/- | 64/6 | 413 0 
te 91} | (97% Ceylon 4% "73-75 . . ort | ot 4 ot 84) 58/74 | 49/84 | 84al_ 1146Imp. Tobacco £1... 51/- | 50/- |8 0 0 
$81} | 98% 102} | 981" N. Zealand 4% "76-78. 101 | 101 $77¢ | $634 |$2-60c\$2-35clInter, Nickel n.p.v-...| $77. | $74 5.13 5 
13) | 664 | TT} | TLE \L.C.C. 3% aft. 1920...) 76 76 | 31811 | 69/9 | 51/6 | Thal 9 blLondon Brick /1..... 61/6 | 57/6. 4.11 5 
95¢ | 90f | 974 | 9% Liverpool 3% °54-64..| 97 | 91 | 3 7 2170/3 | e376 | 12}b|  34alTate & Lyle fi... 69/6" | 67/-" 415 6 
Sif | 73h | 844 | 80} (M.Wer.‘B’3%'34/2003, 834 | 83h | 314 911 7)/> | Bove 713) . 3LdTebe Investments fi: 68/9 |676 4 Bil 
1044 | 101} | 104} | 101 Agric. Mort, 5% "59-89 102} | 102} | 4 4 10e] g°/= | go’ tie | bralTurner & Newall £1 ..| 80/-* | 79 481 
744 49} 95% Tli \German 7%......... 844 82) | ; 78/9 57/6 6a 9gb|Unilever {1 ......... "1/~ | 14/3 | 4 : 10 
Mey | Se LES) ee Kerman BEF eee ee 6 Fi 38/3 | 30/3 | 4a| + 7}tb|United Molasses 10/-..| 32/3 | 32/- 617 4 
139} | 119 | 1592 | 132 Japan 5%, 1907...... 155 | 150} | fee io | nape 
176 136 186} | 1683 Japan 53% Conv. 1930) 182 1783 34/103| 28/- | Ni cl 10tcCons. Tea & Lands £1. | 3 2 33,5 in i 9 
2/3 1/10 | 10 ¢| 10 cLondon Asiatic Rbr, 2/- b/20)* 10 ; 
Prices, 1954 Last Two Price, | Price, | Yield, | 32/10| 25/2 | 5 a| 15 blUnited Sua Betong £1) 48/14 | 31/6 8 a 4 
Jan. 1 to June 16 Dividends “Tau June 9, June 16, June 16, . | 90 40 blAngi ni | 64 } 63 112 4 
‘ b) (c } “KS 1954 | 19 ~ 4954 6 a | a Anglo-Amer. 10/- .... 4 . 
_High Low (a) (b) (c) 1954 195 on | 6 > ii 80 a| 120 b\De Beers 5/- Bearer | = : - 10 i 8 
: | % | % | BANKS & DISCOUNT £ s. d. {101/103 56/6 | ... | ... [Free State Geduld 5/-.| 83, 0/7 N 
46/3 42/3. + ---4 9 SBerelays £1 os ci ks 46 /- 45 4 8llm 54/9 | 8§c| 10 cRandfontein £1 spa 60/6 61/5 | 9 4 
63/9 | 58/9 | G6a\ 8 bLloyds ‘A’ £5, fl pd...| 62/- | 61/-. | 411 10 /10§; 22 c| 24 c/London Tin 4/-...... 5/9 5/6 Bl 
81/6 14/9 | 8a 8 bMidland £1, fully pd...| 78/- | 78/- |4 2 1 ’ | 175 b| 50 ajRhokana f1......... 2 2 
81 72/14 | 8a) 8401N. Prov. ‘B’ £5, {1 pd. 78/6 | 78/6 |4 6 7 * Ex dividend. 
90/- 19/6} > Sa 9 b Westminster £4, {1 pd. 86/6 84/6 46-3 Ex dividen 
109/44 | 92/- Tja)  17}b Alexanders £2 2, il pd...105/6 §(107/6 413 0 
49/3 | 40/103, 5 a}| ‘5 biNat. Disc. ‘B’/1..... 49/- | 48/- |3 2 6» New York Closing Prices 
51/6 44/6 | 5a 5 bUnion Disc. {1:...... 50/- | 49/- 43s os a 
41/- | 37/6 46 4a Barc. (D.C.&O.) ‘A’ £1 39/-* | 39/7-* | 4 2 1 | June | June [June June 16 
45/74 | 40/3 7a| 1 Chart. Bk. of India {1 43/- | 42/6 |611 9 [9 | 16 : | * . 
INSURANCE 7 a 
133 9% | 50a 85 b Leg. & Gen. £1, 5/- pd. 12i* | 113* |} 218 8 {Balt. & Ohio.| 23 | 93 m. Smelting. | 35 | 364 Inter. Paper . Tt 
224 | 20} | 20ta| 40td Pe arl £1, fully sss 20; | 20; 5-4 7 Kan. Pac:.... | 26% | 26% JAm. Viscose . 333 | 36 N lat. Distil! ; 64h 
413 3548 | 105+c\1124t+c. Prudential ‘A’f1..... 405 | 39} 5 3 7 IN.Y. Cent 22% | 234 (Cel. of Amer.. | 20 Bears Roebuck 48 
| Breweries, Evc. Pennsyl. .....] 164 | 16% [Chrysler ..... | 598 | 614 shell ....--- | gap 
131/3 |126/- | 33 5 10 a@\Bass f1............. 128/13 [126/103 6 15 7 JAmer. Tel. ...|1684 {166} (Gen, Elec... Tet | 42¢4Std. Oil of N.J. 1G | «4b 
21/3} | 17/43 | 15 6 Tha'/Distillers 4/-......... 21/- | 20/3 | 4 8 11 Stand. Gas. + 12§ | 12% [Gen. Motor. . eat U.S. Steel. : 66h 69} 
34/6 | 31/- | 11 5 8 aiGuinness 10/-........ | 33/6* | 63/6* | 513 5 Whited Corp. . 58 yoodyear .... festinghous 434 | 42h 
84/3 | 60/- | 8a} 15§6Whitbread ‘A’ Ord. £1) 82/6 | 82/6 | 5 1 10d|W. Union Tel.| 39 | 40} |inter. Nickel .| | Su ca Foolworth. . . 
! + New stock. | 





\ To earliest 
+ Free of tax. Yield calculated on gross basis. (a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. (c) Whole year’s dividend. (d) Yield basis 21%. (¢ os eae 
date. (f) Flat yield. (h) Also 4% tax free bonus and 50% tax free from capital profits ; -yield basis 22-27%. (i) Yield basis 134% after ©: ab: a 14%. 
(7) Also 5% Coronation bonus, not included in yield. (k) Yie id basis (1) To latest date. (m) Yield basis 10%’ after capital bonus.  (”) Yielc a srofits. 
(0) Yield basis 9%. (p) Also oh net A coastal distribution. (gq) vield ‘basis 21-97% gross. (t) In addition 24%, not subject to tax, from ye oi LEY o: 
5 | basis 10%. (y¥) Yield basis 74%. (w) Yield basis 20%. (x) Yield basis 18-18% gross. (y) Yield basis 11%, after capital bonus. (2) Yield basis 
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| 1951 | 1952 1953 Mar. April May Feb, Mar, | April | May 
— ~ |_Sarah fondnmmenenoinfetimiationasnnn 
TOTAL MANPOWER() | | | | | 
Pee e. .,eiey eee beens 000s | 23,228 | 23,204 | 93,373 | 23,295 | 23,353 | 23,373 | 23,464 | 23,432 | 23.473 
aid Lashapeedabeba cinta thangs: » | 15,791 | 15,864] 15,883 | 15,869 | 15,887 | 15,888 | 15,931 | 15,901 | 15,917 | 
Wath ......:odvek alate kGaanagabia eee. - 7,437 7,430 | 17,490 7,426 | 1,466 7,485 7,533 | 7,531 | 1,556 
at 3 ' 
ened PRINS... ccnvtvonasetsptepeedocese eve =} 827 | 872 865 871 | 866 867 844 | 846 | 842 | 
a. eens Ppaeabihes ii = | 22,214 | 22,119 | 22,238 | 22,068 | 22,154 | 22,215 | 22,274 | 22,274 | 22,337 | 
aicultur ‘try and fishing.............. - 1,139 | 1,112] 1,087} 1,054] 1,068} 1,082] 1,034| 1,034| 1,049 | 
an aed cuarts lig scceiees Rr i 856 875 877 876 | 878 878 870 | 870 872 | 
Building iene d-akiavidcetbesvraes SS 1,449) 1,435) 1437) 1,417! 1,427} 1,437] 1,396) 1,404] 1,411 
Distribu Oh. saxcdeeeueraateaasedeiece Ms 2,600 | 2,616) 2,664} 2.637 | 2653) 2662] 2679| 2676 2,686 | 
Public a MIM cist eardateels cwdeiece - 1,350 | 1,336 | 1,320) 1,325 | 1,324] 1321] 1311] 1,310| 1,309 | 
Manufacturing industries...cscccsccecccecacce . 8,73 8,626 | 8746] 8704/| 8735] 8746] 8959| 8954] 8970 | 
SS : j i 
CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT () | 
eae an cocina eer. PEI = + 103 | + 212] + 213} + 215 | + 218] + 219] + 313; + 314]... 
2 » consumer goods industries(*) .... ‘“ + 74) — 126] — —- 52};— 26|— 131+ 56!;+ 49 
UNEMPLOYMENT | | 
ees, | | -8| 316-6] 289-4 
| Qaratlona—totel <i i se ee wate and cdevscwa 252-9 | 414-2] 342-0] 397-0} 375-8] 340-3] 387-3| 342-8 
oom ; 161-5 | 227-8] 218-2] 251-1 | 239-4] 214-3] 261-7| 224-1| 203-3| 184-7 
sy ROMMEL cee deeaiatsGs os Cane ods 91-4) 186-4} 123-8] 145-9| 136-4] 126-0] 125-6| 118-7] 113-3| 104-7 
| i 
porary or unde ; 49-8} 87-8) 68-8) 80-3) 74-2] 66-9] 83-0] 63-2] 59-8| 655-3 
ee wr gee - 37-7} 94-7] 44-0] 48-4] 46-8| 43-0] 40-5] 38-0] 37-7 | 36-3 
vee © wooke—men .ssasiupaancdccosss chs «cs 73-2) 85-9°| 96-7] 114-1) 111-5} 102-2] 103-9| 106-9] 101-0] 91-8 
Dy q —Webicece Rone, Gon ioe cs - 27-9} 60-2] 46-3] 59-0) 65-8| 50-7] 48-2| 49-4] 47-6 | 42-9 
» WOMEN veeee chunk daakcdnatos < | | 
y industry (‘) : | ; . 1-0 
Textiles 0-8 8-6 1-4 1-8 1-5 1-4 1-0 1-0 0-9 
eames" £¢ Sapa Se euae eran mnh 4 FSe % 1-7 | 2.9 1.3 1:2 | 11 I 1.3 1-4 | 1.3 0-9 | 1-2 
i eee ees ” 0-5 0-7 0-8 1-6 | 0-9 0-8 0-7 | 0-6 0-6 0-5 
Maiihtting, etc... ccc. seer tok tae sc bec cs 10) 14) 14] 1-6] 25] 15] 14) 4] 13] 28 
Ccal-mining 1 4d R ee oe hk acs . 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-3 0-2 0-2] 0-2 0-2 0-2 
Petetive trades « . isciaedcncehedacsiseness 1-1 1:5 1:5 1-8 1-6 1-5 1:7 | 1-6 1-4 1-3 
ce: xs 1-2 | 2-0 1-6 1-9 | 1-8 1-6 1-8 1-6 1-5 1-4 
ee ilain sos aetsessensentneeaeseeses = sl as tal ie 2 s{ 4a os | a 
: 2 . une Me DOO i cceasabaddesestee 0-9 | 1:3 1-3 1°6 15 1:3 1-9 1-6 1-4 | 1-2 
G me COCR eer ese oe Ras eeHPSeSESERES ECE COEE OSS vw 1-1 j 1:4 1:4 1-6 | 1:4 1:4 1-8 1-4 1-3 1-1 
bo Wee ; cere e eee eeeseeesaseeseasesesesesd Td 1-2 i 15 1-6 1-9 | 1-8 1:6 2-0 1:9 1:6 1-5 
nag | SPENCE SRSRR SR ERE RSC ch eee ” aia | 0-9 11 1:6 1:3 1:2 0-8 | 0-7 0-7 0-6 
North Midis ote cese eee eee beeeOsoeeceeouseses » 0-5 1-0 0-7 0-7 ee 3 7 | ie oa i 
East and We ‘ai, “ eee wee eee eee eee eee ee eee ” 0-9 1-9 1-2 1-3 } l- 1: . . a 1-5 
North cei NMI + bees Oe eC COC CEES OC CES ” : . 9-] 9-4 | 2-3 Q:] 1-9 1-7 1 
eee ED... debe ue eee ees ie, o - a 2-4 2-5 | 0-5 2-3 2-8 | a . os 
Wale ieee Pe Ee ee ere tre ” 2-7 2-9 3-0 3-4 j 3-5 3:1 3-2 ' . : 
Sutland ss sghenined Mabie LoNeed oA 8 a 25) 33) S21] 34) 33) 30) 35) 3-3 $1) 48 
. VACANCIES | | | 
a vacancies notified to Employment Ex- | | = 
Total 100s 30 270 263; 279/ -281 258 | 288 3 
_" TERS Sete eee ease eeeeseeeesssseenes 000s = = 147 144 151 154 136 154 te 
BPO ssc... cc peeeeenemran e eeeeeee® 105 99 123 119 | 128; 127 122| 134 15 
"Fee eee ee eeeeseeesesseseese rad 
‘ DISP * 27 
ques... gi : ee be erbvestvane : « 32 35 112 28 18 17 36 42 
alt 7 lost 15 73 
Tow 49 14 32} 130} 1 
ee stis +.» syngas So oseoesbeeese : 7 = = = — 34 14 Ge 91 38 . 
Bui? Warrying COP erccresecececceses ” 2 203 32 7 14 23 14 
SC. eee arose crete »” 43 66 126 10 8 ll 14 61 21 
industries and Msc Hiss veceauves ~ 69 28 22 





(*) lextiles, 





nual figures are for June of each year. Sek “ditek and tb 
; leather goods, clothing, , GTINK an 
expressed as a percentiles of the estimated number of employees. 


The 


, BriTisH 
Prices and Wages 


Re WOREE. cnscesesinis June 5th Western Europe : 

Production and Consumption June 12th Production and Trade...... 

POMOC 60 conccncinicnck,... . This week British Commonwealth ...... 

External Trade.............006.. May 29th Western Europe : 

Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply 

Industrial Profits............... April 24th United States .............000s . 
World Trade.........c..cese0. April 24th 





(#) Engineering, 


OVERSEAS 


Spullding ctrics al goods, precision instruments < 
shipbuilding and electrical goods, vehicles, metal goods, 
on sxeneinniantt of wood and cork, paper and printing. 


(*) Number registe 
(*) United Kingdom. 
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following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared, 


June 5th 
June 12th 


This week 
May 29th 
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Prices and Money Supply in Western Europe 








} 


Austria | Belgium Denmark, France 











Germany, 
F.R. 


& 








Greece | Ireland | 


WHOLESALE PRICES ©) (1948 = 100) 


Italy 
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Nether- | 
lands 









Norway | 


j 


} 


seein sili reais ce ipcataion eee : nl haa aaa AE sei a 
OSB ois tae aancesenes 31 26 | 44 | 6 63 | 0-4 43 2 | 36 | 55 
RONG aka cw ad oesaeea 253 | 114 | 143 | 163 165 | 149 129 97 | 140 152 
5065. 3 ea eee 239 | 107 134 | 155 | 160 | 173 129 96| +134 152 
1953, December....... 239 106 131 | 155 | 159 | 190 | 128 97 | 134 152 
ne toe 244 106 133 51-399! woe oda 97 15 | 152 | 
February... .uss<.i2s 240 106 134 | 155 159 | 192 126 98 136 153 
March........:. 241 105 133 | 153 158 | 192 98 ora 154 
Apes cies 242 105 134] 154} ee | | 154 
COST OF LIVING ©) (4948 = 100) 
pele i Pee 31 27 60 6 | 64 0-4 | 55 | 2 49 | 63 
AOS su. oaseee Pease 211 106 123 145 | 110 | 146 | 119 | 114 130 | 133 
WES .. ie eee 210 106 123 | 144 | 108 | 160 126 | 117 | 130 | 136 
1953, December...2......-. 211 106 | | 142} do? | 5 | Geek. 3 ote SS ieee hy 
| 
1954, January ..... 212 107 | 123 143 | 107 | 178 oko 117 134 | 137 
’ February 213 108 144 | 108 | 178 125 | 118 | 135 | 138 
March. 211 107 i 144 | 108 | by eee 135 | 139 
Agee sss 212 107 124 142 | Peo | | bier on 
= — — — = — aoe ec cE aeRO nt aURSTSSSSaSSaaeSaAASSONINGaSAISSSNNSAASNANESnaaeNpomeNeNeaIOn a e — 1 ————e iieeiiel —— — 
IMPORT PRICES ©) (1948 = 100) 
: rr re ee ere eee : ‘Soar 
8 Hee eee ieee 27 40 | 7 39 | 39 2 | 24 | 32 
WBE oc us vddvanatecuudees | "950 116 | 131 | 182 121 | Co 109 | 131 | 132 
963 0a ioe. ce nee 269 110 | 118 | 164 | jo 121 102 | 116 | 125 
1953, November ........... 276 107 i} wi sail 102 es | 127 97 113 120 
, December... 280 | 105 | | | MOT 125 99 | 109 130 
1954, January ose Be ek 274 | 103 | | 101 105 121 
February ....2......- 272 106 | | | 100 | 114 123 
Ma ee ee ee 270 a4 | 100 gc 124 
EXPORT PRICES ") (1948 = 100) 
yite Sh tye ak es ont 25 | 40 | 6 | 51 31 | 2 25 32 
$004 925545 38se ce | 263 | 120 114 158 | 131 126 | 107 117 137 
M65 650 Ssh 239 101 | 108 | 148 | 123 127 | 107 104 119 
1953; Novesiber >. 2.2244. 243 96 | iy 4121! 131; 104 97 116 
December... .....-+.. | 239 96 } es 1G 122 | 120 108 98 120 
1054, Seamer eis. | 936 92 | | a0 | 9} 117 
POUNUNET ss ck ee estes 224 | 93 121 | 101 | 117 
Matis co. ccc Soc ss a2. | 119 et 121 
‘ CURRENCY IN CIRCULATION © 
a . 000 mn. | 000 mn.| smn. =| 000 mn. | 000 mn. | ‘000 mn.|_ mn. | '000mn,| mn. | mn. 
End of period schillings| francs kroner francs | D. marks | drachmas £ | tire guilders | kroner 
. Ee eR RS Om EERO gee 27 
NR ie | 93-6 425 | 184 ae 4 ae 19} 1,048 | 455 
BOOB icine Foe a ht tok | =©8-79 |} «102-1 1,879} 2,124| 10-22 2,476; 69-9} 1,343; 3,171] 2,787 | 
GS dances ok | 10-25] 105-9} 2032] 2310! 11-98 | 3505) 74-5) 1424 | 3,394} 2,998 
| | | | | | 
1953; December. .2.1.....-: | 10-25] 105-9| 2,032] 2,310; 11-98] 3,503| 74-3/ 1,424 | 3,594 | 9,998 
1954, January ............. 10:01) 104-6 1,914} 2,290; 11-67] 3,325} 71:5} 1,358; 3,315} 2,847 
» February ....... 10-15| 103-6| 2,050/ 23301; 12-87| 3,176 70-7 | 1314} 3,365} 2,848 
Muth itt. 3 ta 16-135 {> -.,. 1eeet iS el 71-4) 1308} 3,365 | 2,853 
PO gs tab ten xen « ai a fee 72-1 sie = we 
GOLD AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOLDINGS () (mn. us gottars) 
WO oo ih esseaasatenesss | 736| 16-7| 2,791. ., 26-8 59 201} 1,003} 128-3 
SOE ong eg dees 1,077 | 142-1 | 988! 1,165 9°9 219 918 929 | 148-3 
WOGS joes aheekake a | 1,090 | 166-8 | 956 | 1,984 10-5 234 | 92| 1,161} 138-4 
1953, December.........1 | | 1,090! 166-8 | 956/ 1,984] 10-5| 234) 952] 1,161| 138-4 
| | | | 
1954, January............. | | 1,093} 160-2 998| 2,073/ 10-6 227 | 962} 1,178| 136-1 
» February ..........+- 1,095 | 166-0 | 1,038 | 2137! 10-6 2291 ... 1167} 1281 
Ss MARR ee os 2a Eko | 1,093; 177-1] ... | 2214) 10-6] my oy 1171 | 132-6 
5 HONG Sita Hinds coc | | 4,082) 177-5 | ta) ere aes BO8 > a 1,172 ss 
; } j * 





Relates only to prices in capital cities for Austria, France, Greece and Turkey. Cost of living in Paris based on 1949= 100, and in West 

(*) Index numbers of unit value which compare the current average value of trade with its value in 1945 . 
influenced by changes in the composition of trade as well as price movements, Index numbers for Germany based on 1950. {*) Notes only for | ' 
Austria. (‘) Holdings of the government and central bank at end of period; figures for Greece are gold reserves only. (*) Average for four!) 


( 
on ile Demme 1948 = 100. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 














ended June 12th, there was 




























































































‘or the | f 
hove deficit (after allowing for 
Be et (35,162,000 compared with 
ee 42,000 in the previous week 
‘ Lib 
a 53,123,000 in the correspond- 
l nd a oneal ‘ 
ae vear. This raised the cumu- 
ang pert — - ‘ 
ee 05,766,000. (£117,975,000 in 
062 cA >a net receipt “ below-line * 
, . 038 ving the total cumulative 
| ess te SI 100 (£179,965,000 in 1953-54). 
April 1, April 1, |} Week Week 
1953 | 1954 fended { ended 
100 to to June | June 
™ June 13,} June 12,} 13, 12, 
1953 | 1954 | 1953 | 1954 
| fe ag 204,633! 183,026} 9,861) 7,173 
egg 18,300} 18,300] 1,400; 1,100 
2 SD 5} 37,900| 35,200] 3,200 3,110 
im ody 0} 11,500} 13,100] 1,000 1,000 
L2 sets T Of 33,000} 24,700] 1,800, 2,000 
Lav et 8,850} 12,400] 1,300, 900 
; 
es 280 350 60 50 
" Inland Re ' 
bai 314,463 | 287,076} 18,621) 15,323 
a a 0} 212,132} 224,305] 20,310) 18,278 
oe 10} 146,260} 150,340] 3,845) 3,640 
9} — forearm 
oe 10] 358,392] 374,645}24,155) 21,918 
ar 00] «7,346| 8,067] 105! 324 
83 BB) ver k 4,500| 4,3001Dr.200' 50 
madcast WU 2,200 2,500 aoe, Sees 
101 Hinder | 0} 2,015] 2,023 13 
97 ellaneo 0] 15,751} 32,336 4 
4532,875) 704,668 42,758 37,615 
Expenditure i | 
Bi Loterest 6,170| 5,607 
Fments to N | 
Es 7,346 | 
9 Cons. } 790} ay one 
12 BY Ser 9 68,900 66,300 
ll 4486,399 s16,000) 810,728 | 75,070 71,907 
5 re | 5,662} 5,985} 810| 870 
11% fine” = Surpiu - = 
io et 117,975 | 105,766) 33,123 35,162 
mr-ine ¢ r de. 
ure 61,990} 42,129] 5,702) 2,038 
| 
burplus or Deficit 179,965 147,895} 38,825 33,124 
Rece pis fr } j 
Bt Reser, 45,400} 92,070} 1,734 2,076 
ings Cer 8,000! 2,900} 200; 200 
Hence Box ~ 18,041) —7, 1,279, — 667 
2] 
146 
FLOATING DEBT 
" / million) 
1 468 — 
14g | J Bills | Ways and Means 
145 Des = fa © Advances Total 
147 Py Floating 
| Te Ten Public | Bank of} Debt 
a Depts. pene 
1853 : 
B. | 3) 
ad 
* _ 45-5 4,727-4 
sea 1359*9 4,829-2 
f 4491-4 4.819-4 
O..i ay 
a) toe 87-8 4,836-0 
2 mt Sen 82-7 4,881-0 
9 | oe 9-3 4,884-3 
94 a _ ; 
of Wh 50-2 4,867-4 
’ B..... | 3 260 (2-2 5 134-2 
mM... | 3900.4; 022'9 5164-7 
me | ee 95-7 5,190-6 
rman ‘Biosuallh 79°8 5,170-4 
eV a >... 
we an : 74-1 5,170-4 
quarter 932°8 4,927°3 





Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


lhe Treasury bill rate fell by a further 
ss per cent at last Friday’s tender, when 
the market raised its bid by 2d. to 
£99 11s. 11d. per cent. Rates on bank 
bills were later reduced correspondingly. 
As had been anticipated by the market, 
the offer at the tender of £260 million | 
Was again under-allotted, by £10 million. 
Applications rose by £4 million to £418.3 | 
million, and the market’s allotment | 
declined slightly, from 58 to 57 per cent. 
The average rate of discount fell by a 
further 8d. to £1 12s 3.51d. per cent— 
making a fall in the rate of nearly 2s. per 
cent in two weeks. The offer at yester- 
day’s tender was at £260 million. 

The short loan market had a quieter 
week than of late. Credit has been dis- 
tinctly usable, but on the whole market 
supplies have been adequate for demands. 
In the week covered by the Bank return 
Official help was necessary only on 
Thursday and Tuesday, and then only 
on a limited scale. The banks’ buying | 
rates for August maturities ranged from | 
1% per cent (before the Treasury bill 
tender) to 1:% per cent, with considerable 
business taking place at 1}% per cent. 

The gold market has again been active. | 
Strong demand raised the price at the 
fixing on Thursday of last week to 249s. | 
a fine ounce; thereafter it eased only 
fractionally. 

The Bank return shows an outflow ‘of 
notes of {3.5 million, but Government | 
securities rose and public accounts fell, | 
so that bankers’ deposits were up by | 
nearly £8 million to £287.2 million. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 





Bank rate (from % | Discount rates 
34%, 13/5/54) 3 |Bankbills: 60days 14 | 
Deposit rates (max) Sona a a 
: months itt 
Banks ; at ae 6 months 14-14 | 
Discount houses .. l} a ee s 


Money—Day to-day. 1} 1g Fine trade bills - 
Short periods..... 1}-1f Smonths 2-3 
. 4 on 5 24- 
Treas. bills 2months 14 months 25-3} 
- 6months 3 -4 
35 months i} 








|} on June 2, 


| tenders were allotted in full. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
({ millien) 





ta ee ee 


Issue Depariment* : 












Notes in circulation ...... } 1,539-1 -2 0-7 
Notes in banking dept.... | 61-3 38-2 | 34:6 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1596-8 | L671«3 | 1671-3 
Other securities. . pica aln El 0-7 0-7 j 0-7 
Gold coin and bullion.... | 2-9 3-4 j 3-4 

| 

| Banking Department : 

Deposits : ' i 
Public accounts.......... i 16-4 15-2 | 16-8 
lreasury special account... | 44-5 4-6 | 6 
Bankers. : i. keen a Se 279-3 | 2 
Others .. et 73-5 67-4 5-2 
otal ke Aen ee | 402-7 | 366-5 8 
Government ...........05 | 336-8 321-4 -$ 
Discounts and advances | 6:9 8-8 “4 
CUM i cA Aer 13-9 13-8 | “8 
Total za 357-6 344-0 | 0 
Banking department reserve. | 63-2 40-5 | 9 

o/ ° ' 

o ) 

piu xebeseens 6 ‘0 “0 


* Government 
Fiduciary issue increased from £1,625 million to £1,675 million 


debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,555,000. 


1954. 


TREASURY BILLS 











Amount ({ million) 


Average Allotted 


Date of FS 







ao : is Rate at 
Tender | of | Max, 
Offered | Applied | anotted| Allotment | Rate 
7 i of 


Ss. 


1953 
| June 12 270-0 | 353-1 
1954 
Mar. 12 270-0 | 414-6 | 270-0.) 42 2-61} 45 
, 19 260-0 | 365-6 | 260-0] 42 3-64 | 60 
» 26 | 270-0 | 405-2 | 270-0} 42 3-62 | 52 
Apri! 2| 270-0 | 399-0 | 270-0] 42 4-01 | 58 
» 9| 270-0 | 392-2 | 270-0 | 42 4-05 | 59 
15 | 230-0 | 417-2 | 230-0] 41 7-41 44 
23 | 230-0 | 415-4 | 230-0} 41 7-34 | 38 
30 | 230-0 | 437-5 | 230-0] 40 11-36 | 38} 
j } 
May 7 240-0 406-6 | 240-0 40 10°84 | 42 
14} 260-0 | 391:7 | 260-0] 34 1-75 | 50 
21} 270-0 | 400-7 | 270-0 | 34 3-24 54 
28 | 270-0 | 426-8 | 270-0] 34 3-33 43 
| June 4| 270-0 | 414-3 | 250-0 ]-32 11-61 | 58 
» I} 260-0 | 418-3 | 250-0 | 32 3-56 57 





* On June llth tenders 
secured about -57 per cent of the sum applied for ; 


for 91 day bills at £99 lls. lid. 


higher 
The offering yesterday was for 
a maximum amount of £260 million, 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 













june 10 





June ll 


Market Rates: Spot 














June 12 june 14 June 15 June 16 





United States $. 2-78-2-82 2-819-2-81f | 2-81}-2-81f | 2-81$-2-81g | 2-81Z-2-81g 2-81 9-2-8119 /2-81B-2-81 
Canadian $ ...... 2: 76§-2- 763 | 2-76§-2-76§ | 3-76§-2- 76 2-76 {e-2- 7699 2-76 -2- 76% 2-76 -2- 16 
French Fr....... 972-65-987-35 | 983%-983; | 9833-984 9834-984) | 9844-9849 9844-9842 | -984)-984 
Swiss Fr. ...-.--: 12-154 -12-33,4)12-22}-12-23 12-229-12-23 |12-22§-12- 225 '12-22h-12-22412-224-12-224/12-225-13+22 


138-95-141 05 
10- 56-10-72 


11-67 4-11-84 # 


Belgian Fr. .....- 
Dutch Gid. ..... 
W. Ger. D-Mk. .. 
Portuguese Esc. ..| 79-90 81-10 
Swedish Kr....... | 14-37§-14- 598 
Danish Kr 19- 194-19-48} 
Norwegian Kr. hd 19-85-20-15 







10-623-10-634 10:63-10-6 


19-44-19-444 19-44 
20-01-20-014 20-01-20-¢ 





2 
140-40-140-50:140-45-140-55 140-45~140-55:140- 50-140 - 55 140- 50-140 


2 
55 140-50-140- 55 


34 10-63-10-63} 10-62$-10-63 |10-62j-10-634' 10-623-10-63 


11-744) 11-74-11-74}) 11-74-11-74} 11-73¢-11-74§) 11-74-11-74}/11- 74$-1E- 744 
79-90-80-05  79°90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 
14-50-14-50}' 14-50-14-50} 14-50-14-50})14-493 
19-44) 19-44 


7990-80-05 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 
14-49] 14-49%-14-49§ 14- 498-146-493 
19-44) 19-439-19-44} 19-43}-19-44 |19-433-19- 44} 

2001-20-02} 20-01-20-01§| 20-01-20- 014 


1}, 20-01-20-014 


One Month Forward Rates 


' > 6 ke. pm-par ic. pm—par jc. pm-par | $c. pm-—par ic. pm-par ke. par 
eee ik. 1-fe. dis ttc. dis | $-te. dis tic. dis |  }-4e. dis t-te. dis 
Prench Fr. . 14-34 dis ij-3i dis | 14-3} dis ip-3h dis | 1p-3)dis | it-3) dis 
Swiss Fr... 1j-}c. pm li-tc. pm {| 1)-}c. pm 1}-}c. pm l}-ic. pm | if ic. pm 
: ole * pene eae" Par-4 dis Par-4 dis .{ Par-} dis Par-{ dis | Par-§ dis Par-} dis 
al tise ss 1-4c. pm L-}e. pm 1-je. pm 1-je. pm 1-4c. pm 1-{c. pin 









Ipf pm- par 
16 pm-—par 
Par-26 dis 


W. Ger. D-Mk. . 
Swedish Kr. ... 
Danish Kr...... 


Norwegian Kr...... ie ; Sei ae Par—26 dis Par-26 dis 
Price (s. d. per fine o2.).....+++-- 249/- 248/11 


pf pm~Ipf dis lpf pm-Ipf dis Ipf pm—Ipf dis Ipf pm-Ipf dis Ipf pm~Ipf dis 
16 pm-par 
Par-26 dis 


16 pm-par 16 pm-—par 16 pm—par 16 pm-—par 
Par-26 dis Par--26 dis Par~-26 dis Par-—26 dis 
Par-26 dis | Par-2édis {| Par-26dis | Par-26 dis 


Gold Price at Fixing 
| oo | eh 


} 


248/114 248/11 









~ 
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SAFETY-FIRST 
INVESTMENT 


Dao Sum 


Income Tax paid by the Society 


Equal to £4.10.10 per cent to investors 
subject to income tax at the standard rate 





The current rate of interest on share accounts is 2} 
and on ordinary deposit accounts 2%, with income tax 


2 | 7 e \ fl paid by the Society in each case. Sums up to a total 
It was in €nice eee holding of £5,000 are accepted for investment in Abbx 
National. For further particulars apply for a copy of the 
that the first treatise on double entry book-keeping TUR Society’s Investment Booklet. 


was published in 1494, and this system is still the Ha Total Assets £181,183,000 
central feature of modern mechanised commercial 


AAA il 
records. HHA ABBEY NATIONAL 


%, Martins Bank, with its agents and correspondents Hi BUILDING SOCIETY 
throughout the world, is equipped to provide up-to-date 
banking service to its customers. 


MARTINS BANK 


LIMITED 


LONDON DISTRICT OFFICE: 68 LOMBARD ST., E.C.3. 
HEAD OFFICE: 4, Water Street, Liverpool, 2. 


Total Assets (as at 31st. December 1953) £359,885,065 


q nM 
: 
HEAD OFFICE : ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.l 3) 


For address of Local Office see Telephone Directory it Ny 


i 


= 


KEEP UP TO DATE 
through 


Canada’s Oldest Bank 
Knowing where to look 


is half the battle. If you need informa- What are the trading opportunities 
tion on business conditions in Australia in modern Canada? The Bank of 
and New Zealand, you will direct your Montreal has been answering this 
enquiries to the Bank of New South question for over 130 years. Always 
Wales—oldest and largest joint-stock in close touch with industrial trends 
bank operating in those countries. through its coast-to-coast network 
Over 850 branches and agencies of branches, the Bank offers 'c 
spread throughout Australia, New Zea- liable, first-hand information lich 
land, Fiji, Papua and New Guinea keep m yours for the asking. 
the Bank of New South Wales up-to- . 
date on every local business, industrial, 
and rural activity. 













F MONTREAL 


47 THREADNEEDLE STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.2 


Head Office : MONTREAL 


Consult and use— 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


HEAD OFFICE — SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA Assets Exceed $2,300,000,000. 600 Branches across ( ‘anada 


LONDON OFFICE—29 Threadneedle Street, E.C 
Cito - Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability. 


(INCORPORATED IN NEW SOUTH WALES WITH LIMITRD LIABILI?Y) 




















ET, 


ada 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
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MARKS AND SPENCER, LIMITED 


RECORD TURNOVER 


NINETY-NINE PER CENT BRITISH GOODS 


INCREASING POPULARITY OF ST. MICHAEL TRADE MARK 


REHABILITATION AND MODERNISATION OF STORES CONTINUED 


The twenty-eighth annual general meet- 
ing of Marks and Spencer, Limited, was 
held on June 10th at 82 Baker Street, 
London, \ 

Sir Simon Marks, DSc (chairman and 
jit managing director), who presided, said, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: May I take it that 


in accordance with our usual practice the 
directors’ report and accounts may be taken 
asread ? (Agreed.) 


CHANGES IN THE BOARD 


We regret to report the retirement of Mr 
A’ E. Lees on account of ill-health, Mr 
Lées joined the company in 1931 and was 


appointed to the board in 1940. You will 
desire me on your behalf and on behalf of 
my colleagues and myself to express our 
gratitude to him for his many years of 
devoted and valuable service to our com- 
pany, and our hope that release from the 
labours and anxieties of office will enable 
him to enjoy his well-earned leisure for 
many years to come. 


We have elected to the board three new 
members, Dr Eric Kann, PhD, FRIC, Dr 
Alec Lerner, MD (Man), MCPS, and Mr 
Marcus Sieff, OBE, BA, and appointed as 
alternate directors Mr J. A. Lewando and 
Mr Michael Sacher, MA. All these gentle- 
men are, and have been for years, active in 
the business in responsible posts. I am 
sure you will agree that the normal method 
of recruitment to the board should be from 
within the organisation of men bred in its 
traditions, tested by its problems, and 
educated in its philosophy. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


_Our profit, after tax, amounts to 
£3,017,000—an increase of £551,000 on last 
yeas. Taxation has, required £4,850,000 
(last year £4,275,000), and includes the pro- 
vision of £550,000 for the excess profits levy. 
With the amount of £4,051,000 brought 


forward, the sum of £7,068,000 is available 
for distribution. 


Your board recommends a final dividend 
on the ordinary and “A” ordinary shares 
of 45 per cent which, together with the 
interim dividend of 20 per cent makes a 
total of 65 per cent for the year (last year 
30 per cent 


After the transfer of £2,705,000 to: the 
paeee teserve and payment of the dividends 
‘ld appropriations set out in the directors’ 


Teport, the balance to ied forward is 
£561.00, be carried 


SCRIP ISSUE 
We propose 


£4523,49] 10s. 
of £11,424. 0% 


to capitalise the sum of 
, being a part of our reserves 
tele 0 to enable a scrip issue to be 
oe - the basis of 1 “ A” ordinary share, 
beld C1 ordinary or “A” ordinary share 
~ May 15, 1954, the date on which 


Our registers were closed. As a result, our 
capital structure will be brought more into 
line with the capital employed in the 
business. Our ordinary capital will 
amount to £9,047,000 and our reserves 
to £6,901,000. 


_ Since the incorporation of the company 
in 1926 we have ploughed back the sum 


of £14 million, which has provided 
the major part of the finance required 
for our general expansion. The fruits 


of this policy can be seen in the profits 
we show today, 


PROPERTIES 


Our freehold properties appear in our 
balance sheet at £6,558,000—an increase of 
£935,000. We have enfranchised a number 
of our leasehold stores and acquired addi- 
tional sites for development. 


Our leasehold properties stand at 
£3,351,000. They consist for the most part 
of sites leased on terms of 99 years or longer 
on which we have erected our own build- 
ings. Over three-quarters of these sites have 
still 75 years or more to run 

Our properties were acquired almost 
wholly before the war. Their value today is 
much in excess of the amount which appears 
in our balance sheet. 


Stock.—Large stocks are necessary to cope 
with our trade. They amounted to 
£7,793,000, compared with £5,831,000 last 
year. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Our subsidiary companies have earned 
£32,000, after tax. This sum is not included 
in the profits of the parent company, but is 
added to their reserves, which now stand at 
£145,000. 


They supply our garment manufacturers 
with materials and their stocks of cloth—in 
the grey and finished—amount to £1,648,000 
(last year £1,148,000). 


GENERAL TRADING CONDITIONS 


I am pleased to be able to report a further 
substantial increase in our volume of. sales 
during the year. The turnover, nearly 
£94 million, is more than 10 per cent higher 
than last year and 26 per cent higher than 
in 1952, when our sales amounted to 
£73 million. 


The general conditions in which the busi- 
ness operates have changed markedly in the 
last two years. The most notable factors 
have been the removal of government con- 
trols and the increasing’ availability of raw 
materials. With more abundant supplies at 
our disposal, and the lifting of restrictions 
which for so many years hampered our free- 
dom of action, we have been able to take 
steps systematically to improve our values 
over a wide range of our goods. The expan- 


sion of our sales is evidence that the public 
responds to our efforts. 


RISING PURCHASING POWER OF THE 
COMMUNITY 


A most encouraging feature of these two 
years has been the rising purchasing power 
of the community, a sign of the growing 
strength of the British economy. There has 
been a remarkable industrial recovery in this 
country, matched by a no less striking revival 
of agriculture. The causes go back a number 
of years: They can be traced above all to 
the powerful impetus which the war gave 
to scientific research. The leaders of indus- 
try learned much from that experience. They 
realised that in order to deal effectively with 
Britain’s peacetime problems they must con- 
tinue that partnership of minds with the 
scientists which had proved so fruitful dur- 
ing the war. Asa _ result, both industry and 
agriculture have made great strides forward. 
New industries have been founded and are 
being rapidly developed. Older traditional 
industries have benefited and have expanded 
considerably. 

In textiles, science has opened up new 
avenues for development by providing the 
trade with interesting materials. Man-made 
fibres have been growing steadily in import- 
ance and now represent about a fifth of the 
world output of textiles. The developments 
in rayon and the introduction of nylon and 
Terylene, with their unique properties, will 
have far-reaching effects. Nylon, which is 
now in supply, has already exerted a con- 
siderable beneficial effect on the hosiery and 
allied trades. 


MULTIPLYING DEMANDS FOR BETTER 
GOODS 


The demand for British goods throughout 
the world has ensured the continuance of full 
employment, with rising wages. With 
greater earnings have come multiplying 
demands and requirements. Goods and ser- 
vices for the consumer are more freely avail- 
able and there is no doubt that the standard 
of life of the people has been steadily improv- 
ing. They are insisting upon better housing, 
better furniture, more amenities such as tele- 
vision, better and more attractive clothing. 
And they have the means to satisfy their 
wants at the right price. 


When some thirty years ago we entered 
the field of textiles, quality and beauty of 
garments were reserved for those of ample 
means. For the mass of the people the 
clothing available was drab and of poor 
quality. The rise of the multiple shops dis- 
tributing boots and shoes, and all kinds of 
clothing, produced by mass-production 
methods, brought about great social changes. 
Men, women and children changed over to 
more practical and attractive garments, 
cheaper in price and better in quality. It is 
not without satisfaction that we can say that 
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Marks and Spencer took a prominent part 
in those social changes. 


MERCHANDISE DEVELOPMENT WORK 
EXPANDED 


One of the main elements in our success 
before the war was our policy of offering to 
the public a wide range of well~made gar- 
ments of good value. In order to further this 
policy we set up in 1936 a merchandise 
development department which carried out 
most interesting and valuable work halted 
only by the outbreak of war. The exigencies 
of war compelled the Government to intro- 
duce the Utility scheme, designed to eke out 
supplies which were becoming increasingly 
short, and to save labour. It was not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that the scheme, in which 
standards and specifications were laid down, 
narrowed the variety and lowered the quality 
of materials and goods. 


It was not until 1952, some eleven years 
later, that the rigid Utility scheme was super- 
seded by the more flexible D scheme. The 
period of austerity in Britain’s economy was 
at last coming to an end, and with its passing 
came new opportunities for initiative. We 
increased our technical staffs and expanded 
our merchandise development work to cover 
our most important departments. Whilst 
they do not undertake any basic research in 
textiles, our technicians keep abreast of pro- 
gress in new techniques and new fibres. They 
follow with great care and attention advances 
in machinery, processes, finishes, dye-stuffs 
and so on. 


We are successfully pioneering new cloths 
and collaborate closely with our spinners, 
weavers and knitters in working out new 
standards of quality, always bearing in mind 
the end product and its selling price to the 
public. Our knowledge of consumer demand 
gives us a vital and creative part to play in 
this work. 


EXCLUSIVE GOODS AT INEXPENSIVE 
PRICES 


We are therefore concerned with the pro- 
duction of our garments throughout all the 
stages, beginning with the raw material. We 
provide our garment manufacturers with the 
finished fabrics and the models of garments 
we desire them to produce in bulk. The 
designs of the prints are selected mainly from 
leading Paris studios, and the garment models 
are styled by our own specialists. This con- 
siderable. but rewarding work enables our 
suppliers to produce original garments which 
can be terméd exclusive in every sense of 
the word. Under the brand name of St. 
Michael they can only be bought in our 
stores. There is no doubt that our goods are 
making a considerable appeal to the widen- 
ing section of the community we now count 
as customers, 


This business lives and flourishes by the 
principle of giving the public the best possible 


» values in the fields it has chosen. Our trade 


mark, St. Michael, guarantees the quality and 
value of our goods, which our customers buy 
with confidence. By following our tradition 
of service to the public we shall continue to 
earn their goodwill, an asset which we prize 
most highly. 


We aim in our food division to develop a 
selected range of high quality foodstuffs at 
reasonable prices. Today, with raw materials 
in free supply, we can specify the best ingre- 
dients for each product. I am pleased to say 
that during the year under review it has been 
possible, while up-grading quality, to reduce 
the price of a number of our more important 
items. 


High standards of cleanliness and hygiene 
are a social responsibility for all concerned in 
the food business. We strive to set an ex- 
ample in our own stores. I am glad to say 
that our suppliers are equally aware of the 
importance of hygiene in the manufacture of 


. 


foodstuffs. We have pioneered and developed 
the clean and simple packaging of foodstuffs 
in transparent film. This is much appre- 
ciated by our customers who can see what 
they are buying while being sure that the 
goods are not exposed to indiscriminate 
handling. 


TRIBUTE TO MANUFACTURERS 


It gives me considerable satisfaction to be 
able to say that 99 per cent of the goods we 
sell are British made. 


The production of the great quantities of 
goods we require, and their phasing to con- 
form to the seasonal pattern of our trade, 
is a task which demands the closest 
collaboration between our manufacturers and 
ourselves. Continuity of production is as 
necessary to them as a constant flow of 
supplies is essential to us. In pursuing our 
aim of up-grading the quality of our goods 
we have built up a relationship with our 
suppliers which is unique. They value this 
relationship just as much as we do. It has 
encouraged them to invest considerable sums 
of money in new machinery and equipment, 
and in many cases, in new buildings. They 
have introduced modern production §tech- 
niques which have gone far to improve their 
efficiency. I am happy to record the fact 
that they appreciate the importance of main- 
taining high standards of workmanship and 
finish, to which our customers attach 
much importance. ~ 


We thank our friends for their co-opera- 
tion in the past years, and look forward to 
strengthening our ties with them during the 
coming périod. 


REHABILITATION AND MODERNISATION 
OF STORES 


We have been concerned since the end 
of the war with the vital tasks of rehabilitat- 
ing our properties, modernising our stores, 
and rebuilding those that were bombed. 
Apart from the 16 which were destroyed 
completely and the many others which 
were damaged by enemy action, all our 
properties suffered enforced neglect during 
the war. The conditions of our buildings, 
and of their fixtures and equipment, 
deteriorated sadly. 


I am glad to report that 12 of our destroyed 
stores have been rebuilt and are now operat- 
ing. Phoenix-like they have risen from the 
ashes to play their part in ouf expansion. 
It is with particular pleasure that I can report 
that Coventry—which was the first to be 
destroyed—has now been rebuilt. 


We have continued our policy of 
modernisation. While this is a process 
which we can never regard as being com- 
plete, we have already carried out major 
schemes of improvement at a considerable 
number of our stores. As I told you in 
my last address, modernising a store 
means a radical conversion in order to 
give it a mew look and a new character 
in keeping with the specialised goods we 
are now selling. 

Much of the work carried out since the 
war has been subject to licence, and we have 
therefore not been able to proceed as far or 
as fast as we should have liked. Nevertheless, 
£13,500,000 has been spent during these 
eight years. A considerable proportion of 
this sum has been invested in re-equipment 
which we regard as an essential part of 
the process of modernisation. As you will 
see from the balance sheet, fixtures, fittings 
and equipment now stand at £3,464,000 
(after depreciation). 

Now that building licences, after 15 years, 
are more freely available, we can contemplate 
a new and more systematic programme of 
development. With the widening of our range 
of goods, space has become a most important 
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factor in the stores. It is essential to 


provid 
more room for our goods $0 that they can be 
adequately and attractively display-{, ao4 


above all more room for our custorm<rs to 
shop in comfort. We plan to extend ang 
develop many of our present stores | 1 
you know, are situated in the best p 
the major towns throughout the 
This is a long-term programme, \ will 
require a further large investmen: unds 
and take some years to carry out 
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TRIBUTE TO STAFI 


Once again it is my pleasure to 
members of our staff, both at head 
in the stores, for their devoted effo: 
the past year. There are now 2: 
and women in our employ. Wha: 
sphere of activity, they make thei: 
tion to the success of the business 


All have the interests of the co y at 
heart. Their zeal, enthusiasm and ire 
worthy of the highest praise, and ike 
pride in the knowledge that the am ; and 
services we offer provide conditio der 
which so many find pleasure and int: est, a5 
well as reward, in their work. 


We congratulate the welfare depa: ton 
reaching this year the 21st ann: y of 
its formation. Members of the d ment 
can look back with satisfaction the 
part it has played in the prospec of 
the business. It has pioneered a lition 
of welfare which has brought added prestige 
to the company. 


2-2 
>, pw tf 


The report and accounts were un: yusly 
adopted; the formal business was duly 
transacted ; the proposed capitalisation of 
reserves and imeorease of capital were 
approved and the proceedings terminated 


with a vote of thanks to the rman, 
directors and staff. 


THRELFALL’S BREWERY 


IMPROVED TRADING FIGURES 


The sixty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Threlfall’s Brewery Company, Limited, 
was held on June 10th, in London. 


Mr F. Cornwall (chairman and managing 
director), in the course of his speech, said : 
Your board are in the happy position today 
of submitting trading figures showing an 
improvement over last year. The gross profit 
on trading is higher, also the net provil, so 
that your directors are able to recommend 
an increased dividend. You will no doubt 
agree that the result for the year is very salls- 
factory. 

A substantial portion of this increase 's 
accounted for by the reduced price 0! malt 
used, but, in the main, our higher prolits 
are due to the steady level of our trade 
coupled with improved business in ccrlain 
instances. The demand for bottled beer still 
continues to increase. For some time also 
we have had a period of full employment in 
most areas wherein we trade. 

Dealing with the directors’ capita’ pro- 
posals, he said: Briefly these comp!s- the 
increasing of the authorised capi! (© 
£2,750,000 ; the capitalisation of certain 
reserves and part of the sum standing © the 
credit of the profit and loss account a:nount- 
ing to a total of £687,500 and the dis'nu- 
tion of that sum amongst the hold. of 
ordinary stock in the proportion of on fully 
paid ordinary share for every £2 of ordinary 
stock held by them on May 5th last 

The profit from trading is £816,9)°, ™ 
increase on last year of £81,881, the net 
profit is £281,582 and the directors «com 
mend a dividend of 25 per cent om the 
ordinary stock for the year. 

The report was adopted and the «pul 
sation of reserves was approved. 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 


IMPROVED RESULTS 
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INCREASED PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES APPROVED 


The sixty-seventh annual general meeting 


of Spill nited was held on June llth 
s Pe At rn Rooms, Great Eastern Hotel, 
Liverpool street, London, E.C., Mr Wilfred 
Dp. Ver chairman of the company, 
presiding 

The st ry (Mr Cyril Harvey, FCIS) 
read the ! t of the auditors, 

The f ing is the chairman’s statement 


een circulated with the report 
for the year ended January 31, 


1954, and was taken as read: 

In accot e with usual practice, the more 
detailed « nents on the accounts are con- 
tained in the directors’ report. 

My ies and I are gratified that this 
vear We le to report results more com- 
mensura th the amount of capital em- 
ployed i > business and the scale of our 
operatior Che profit after providing for 
depreciat ind obsolescence is £3,096,000 
as compared with £2,256,000 for the previous 
vear. Taxation at £2,180,000 (including 
£391,000 for excess profit levy) absorbs some 
70 per cent of the profit, leaving available for 
appropriat 1 net amount of £916,000 .as 
against the previous year’s £736,000. 

Last year I pointed out that the steady 
developmen: of the business had been carried 
out by the ploughing back of profits over a 
long period, and that we recognised that the 
level of distribution to the equity stockholders 
did not adequately reflect such expansion. I 
am glad, therefore, that the improvement in 
this year’s results and our ability to assess 
more accurately the conditions following de- 
control enable the directors to recommend 
that the final dividend on the ordinary stock 
be increased to 10 per cent, making 124 per 
cent for the year as against the former 10 per 
cent. 


CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


The directors are also recommending that 
in order to bring the issued capital of the 
company more nearly into line with that em- 
ployed in the business a further £2,916,872 
of the reserves be capitalised by the issue of 
one fully paid ordinary share to the holders 
of every £2 of ordinary stock. The new 
shares will thereupon be converted into stock. 
If this is approved by the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee and the stockholders, the issued capital 
Wil then amount to £10,130,825, and the 
eserves (including that for future taxation) 
will be £4,153,000 im the parent company’s 


balance sheet and £7,589,000 in the consoli- 
dated balan sheet. 


So far the interim dividend on the 
at stock for the year ending January 


ncerned, it will be our intention, 
Movided the circumstances warrant it at the 

=e dec! ration, to maintain this at the 
ee per cent. I give this information 
Ser ae ¢ I wish to emphasise that such 
P should not be taken as implying that 


*¢ total rate of dividend for the year on the 


Mreased cap; 


: ital will be greater than that 
ayy to effect the same distribution in 
“y a8 for the year ended January 31, 


FINANCIAL POSITION 


fepresent, so far as we can 
a amounts im relation to the current 
| of operations and price 


i 


liquid balances together with the normal pro- 
portion of earnings which would be retained 
in the business during the current year are 
regarded as adequate to meet any known 
capital and other commitments during the 
year and to provide a sufficient working 
balance, Our existing resources, therefore, 
are sufficient for our present requirements, 
and unless there is some wholly exceptional 
change in circumstances, such as a major 
expansion, I can see no need for the raising 
of additonal capital from external sources. 
It is, I think, interesting in this connection 
to recall that since January 31, 1939, we have 
expended some £13 million on buildings, 
plant and equipment, the acquisition of other 
businesses and increased working capital, and 
that this has been financed wholly from our 
Own resources without recourse either to the 
capital market or bank borrowing. As I have 
said, it is satisfactory that the stockholders 
are now receiving some return from all this 
development financed from earnings. 


DECONTROL OF THE INDUSTRY 


The most noteworthy feature of the past 
year was the decontrol of cereals and feeding 
stuffs which, following the White Paper an- 
nouncing the Government’s policy and the 
satisfactory conclusion of negotiations with 
the trading interests concerned, became effec- 
tive on August 29, 1953. In my statement 
last year I gave an outline of the decontrol 
proposals, and it will therefore suffice to say 
that the milling industry is now being con- 
ducted on a normal commercial and competi- 
tive basis subject only to the regulations 
governing the nutritional standards to be 
observed in the manufacture of flour. 


These regulations permit the sale of both 
long extraction (national) and short extraction 
(white) flour. The basis is that certain 
elements are vresumed to be present in 
certain quantities in the national flour, but 
have to be made up to a prescribed level in 
white flour by admixture. The bread sub- 
sidy, however, is only given to bakers in 
respect of bread’ manufactured wholly from 
national flour. Since the subsidy at the 
present time is approximately twopence on a 
12 Ib. national loaf selling at sevenpence half- 
penny, it is not surprising that the demand 
for white flour has been very low. It seems 
to me that it would be helpful to the public 
and the trading interests concerned if there 
were a Clear statement of the evidence upon 
which this policy is based. 

There can be no doubt that decontrol has 
been beneficial both to the country and the 
industry. Efficiency and enterprise have been 
stimulated by the restoration of commercial 
freedom and incentives. The price of national 
flour has been reduced by stages from £44 2s. 
a ton on August 29, 1953, to £39 4s. at the 
present time. This reduction has not been 
reflected in the price of bread to the public 
because of the bread subsidy arrangements. 
It has, however, operated to reduce the 
burden of that subsidy on the Exchequer. 
The main factor in this reduction in price 
has been the fall in the cost of wheat which 
in turn has been influenced by the return to 
commercial buying and the Government's 
decision that this country should not be a 

arty to the renewal of the International 
Wheat Agreement. 
I cannot leave. the subject. of decontrol 


ithout a reference to the outstanding 
iasvicts rendered to the industry by Sir 


Archibald Forbes who has played the leading 
part at every stage of the decontrol negotia- 
tions, and it is only appropriate that I should 
here place upon record an acknowledgment 
of the immeasurable debt which every mem- 
ber of the industry owes to him. 


WHEAT MARKETS 


Before commenting upon the world wheat 
position, it is important that I should rémind 
stockholders of my reference last year to the 
wide disparity existing betweén world prices 
in 1939 and those of the present day. As an 
illustration, the price of No, 2 Manitoba 
wheat in 1939 was approximately £6 5s. a 
ton, which compares with £29 a ton for the 
same wheat today. 


The harvest in 1953 resulted in bumper 
crops in most wheat-growing countries, 
notably the USA, Canada, and Australia. In 
North America, in particular, this has greatly 
added to the accumulated surplus from former 
years. Under free market conditions this 
pressure of supply would normally lead 
to a greater fall im prices than has 
already occurred. That this has not 
happened is due to the arrangements 
in the principal wheat exporting coun- 
tries whereby there is a single selling 
agency—usually a government or government 
sponsored body. The handling of wheat by 
a single seller and the support price arrange- 
ments in certain countries make it even more 
difficult than formerly to predict the course 
of prices. I can only suggest that the extent 
of the surplus is such as to indicate that some 
readjustment of policy is inevitable to avoid 
serious embarrassment regarding storage and 
eventual disposal. 


MAINTENANCE OF SUPPLIES 


This lends point to what I said last year 
about the risk involved in carrying stocks 
under these conditions. In prewar days we 
were able to minimise this risk either by 
forward sales of flour or by hedging opera- 
tions on the futures market. Under existing 
conditions there are virtually no forward sales 
of flour, and although the wheat futures 
market in Liverpool has been reopened-—and 
I warmly welcome the Government’s decision 
to make this possible—it is as yet operating 
on too narrow a base to give effective cover 
for more than small quantities. Stockholders 
will appreciate, therefore, that at today’s price 
levels, some risk is inseparable from the main- 
tenance of sufficient supplies of wheat to keep 
the company’s mills in operation. The decon- 
trol arrangements have, however, afforded us 
some limited measure of protection for a short 
period and this has so far enabled us quite 
quickly to pass on to customers the benefit 
of the fall in wheat prices. 


There have been and are special problems 
regarding home-grown wheat. The it 
industry accepts firstly that a certain quantity 
of wheat should be grown in this country, 
secondly that this should find a ready market, 
and thirdly that the grower should receive a 
price sufficient to provide him with an ade- 
quate return. And the milling industry is 
very willing to use its best endeavours to assist 
the Government and the growers to these 
ends. 


PROVISIONS OF WHEAT ACT 


From 1932 until 1939 the problem was met 
by the provisions of the Wheat Act. Broadly 
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speaking, they were to the effect that each 
grower sold his wheat in the open market in 
the ordinary way and received the amount (if 
any) by which the average realised price fell 
short of a standard price, the latter being 
determined by the Government at the average 
level necessary to recoup the costs of produc- 
tion and show a reasonable margin. In this 
way a premium was set on the quality of the 
individual grower’s wheat and his marketing 
ability. The conditions arising on the out- 
break of war brought this arrangement to an 
end, and from that date until now each indivi- 
dual grower has received the same guaranteed 
price for his wheat irrespective of quality 
provided it came within the category of 
** millable.” 


Up till the date of decontrol of cereals in 
the summer of last year, marketing presented 
no difficulty because under control conditions 
each miller had to use a prescribed proportion 
of homegrown wheat in his grist. The return 
to competitive conditions following decontrol 
rendered this: impracticable and _ special 
arrangements were made to deal wth the 
1953 homegrown crop pending the institution 
of more permanent measures. Under these 
arrangements the milling industry undertook 
to use its best endeavours to clear 1} million 
tons being the then estimated proportion of 
the crop which would be available for milling. 
This estimate, however, proved too low by 
reason of a record yield resulting from the 
1953 harvest, and the milling industry con- 
sequently increased its undertaking to l]} 
million tons. The arrangements made have 
worked well and there is every prospect that 
this exceptional quantity will be cleared. So 
far as the 1954 crop is concerned, the Govern- 
ment’s proposal is that this shall be dealt 
with not on the basis of a uniform guaran- 
teed price to the grower, but by a system 
of deficiency payments akin to those payable 
under the former Wheat Act with the varia- 
tion that the standard price will be graded 
seasonally. 

We, as millers, welcome this proposal 
which we are sure is in the best interests 
alike of the country, consumers and growers. 
The milling industry is again prepared to give 
an assurance that it will continue to use its 
best endeavours to dispose of the whole of 
the 1954 crop available for milling on the 
understanding that the wheat will be sold 
in a completely free market, for it must be 
remembered that we must always be in a 
position to compete with imported flour on 
the basis of the world price of wheat. We 
hope that when’ considering permanent 
arrangements for the 1955 and subsequent 
crops the Government will revert to the well- 
tried principles of the Wheat Act, modified 
as may be necessary in the light of circum- 
stances then prevailing. 


FLOUR MILLING OPERATIONS 


On the flour milling side of the business 
the year under review has naturally been 
a transitional one because of the change from 
control conditions to those of commercial 
freedom and competition. On the whole the 
arrangements for decontrol: have worked 
smoothly, but it was inevitable that such a 
major change after a period of 14 years of 
rigid control should give rise to certain diffi- 
culties and readjustments. There has been, 
as indicated in the directors’ report, a signifi- 
cant drop in our flour sales as compared with 
the previous year. This has derived from two 
main factors. First there has been a falling 
off in the overall consumption of flour in the 
country. This was to be expected with the 
greater availability of alternative foodstuffs. 
In the second place the resumption of the 
direct sale of imported flour to customers has 
had its effect. Despite these adverse factors, 
the financial results of the flour milling side 
of the business showed an improvement over 
the previous year. Having regard to the 
up-to-date condition of our mills and their 
location, and granted the ability to purchase 


wheat in a free market, I have no doubt that 
we shall be able, under fair trading condi- 
tions, to secure our due proportion of avail- 
able trade in the face of any competition, 
whether from home or abroad. 


I might add in this connection that Mr 
C. P. Rishworth, one of the directors, and 
Dr Green, the company’s chief chemist, 
recently paid a visit to Canada and the USA 
in order at first hand to study the latest 
technical developments in all aspects of busi- 
ness in which the group is engaged. 


EXPORT TRADE 


Following the removal of the virtual 
prohibition on exports of flour which has 
subsisted over the past 14 years we have made 
a close study of the markets in which we 
formerly had an established trade. I regret 
to say, however, that the length of time during 
which we have been excluded from these 
markets and the various developments there 
during that period have led us to the con- 
clusion that for the time being the revival 
of our export trade to any substantial degree 
is unlikely. 


NON FLOUR MILLING ACTIVITIES 


Turning to the non-milling side of the 
business which now represents an important 
part of our activities, I have to report 
improved results in virtually all departments 
and particularly in animal foods. There we 
are reaping the benefit of many years of 
pioneering work in the study of consumers’ 
requirements and the manufacture of high 
quality products to meet them. The volume 
of sales shows a satisfactory increase with a 
corresponding effect on the financial results. 
I might say that we have decided to supple- 
ment our research work in animal foods by 
carrying out practical experiments on a farm 
of our own. With this object we have recently 
acquired a farm at Middle Aston, Oxford- 
shire, and the animal foods side of our 
research laboratories will be transferred 
there. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH 
AND IRISH MILLERS 


I referred last year to the nomination by 
the Council of the National Association of 
British and Irish Millers of Mr Humphrey B. 
Vernon, one of the joint managing directors, 
as next president of the association. Mr 
Vernon completes his year of office this 
month and in warmly congratulating him 
upon the outstanding success he has achieved 
during such an exacting year, you may be 
assured that I am speaking with the whole- 
hearted support, not only of my colleagues, 
but of all those engaged in the flour milling 
industry to whom he has rendered such 
invaluable service. 


STAFF AND WORKPEOPLE 


In conclusion I would like to express to 
the managements, staff and employees 
generally throughout all the companies in the 
group the .appreciation of myself and my 
colleagues for all the hard work which they 
have done in the past year which has contri- 
buted to the satisfactory results which we 
are able to lay before the stockholders today. 


The report and accounts were adopted, and 
the dividend as recommended was approved. 


The retiring directors, Mr Wilfred D. 
Vernon and Mr Laurence Hosegood, were 
re-elected, and the directors were authorised 
to fix the remuneration of the joint auditors, 
Messrs Impey, Cudworth and Company and 
Messrs Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths and Com- 
pany. 

Resolutions were also passed approving the 
capitalisation of reserves. 


The proceedings terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the chairman, directors and staff. 
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UNION INSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF CANTON 


ASSETS EXCEED £16,900,000 


The annual meeting of the Union 
Insurance Society of Canton Limited was 
held on May 27th in Hong Kong, the Hon 
C. Blaker, MC, the chairman, presid ng. 


The following are extracts from the 
and accounts and his circulated staten 


Marine.—The net premiums for the year 
amounted to £3,492,101. After rcleasing 
£160,000 to profit and loss account and 
increasing the underwriting balance by 
£20,000 transferred from the profit and loss 
account of a subsidiary company, the marine 
fund stands at £5,187,978. 


Fire—The net premiums for 
amounted to £3,524,102. £271,454 
transferred to profit and loss acco 
additional reserve has been increased by 
£25,000 by a transfer from the profit and 
loss account of a subsidiary company. The 
fire fund stands at £1,948,394. 


Accident and General.—The net premiums 
for the year amounted to (2,628 46%. 
£151,927 has been transferred to profit and 
loss account. The additional reserve has 
been increased by £25,000 by 1 fer 
of £15,000 from the Society's profit and loss 
appropriation account and £10,000 froma the 
profit and loss account of a subsidiary com 
pany. The accident and general fund 
stands at £1,201,387. 


Profit and Loss Account.—Interest and 
dividends amounted to £406,829 and transfers 
from underwriting accounts to (£583,381. 
After charging outgoings not brought into 
account elsewhere, making provision for 
taxation, and allowing for the minority 
interests of the outside shareholders of the 
subsidiary companies, the profit for the year 
appertaining to the Society is £643,429 


report 
ent: 


year 
is been 


The 


Consolidated Balance Sheet.—Tota! assets | 
amount to £16,967,243. | 
CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT | 

In the marine field our premiums decreased | 
from £3,802,075 to £3,492,101. | 
Worldwidé competitive pressure for lower 


cargo rates and wider terms of cover, result- 
ing largely from the impact of an expanded 
marine market on the reduced volume of 
business available under present trade condi- 
tions, must inevitably have its effect on both 
premium income and claims ratio. 


All signs point to a lean period ahead for 
marine business, but our marine fund now 
amounts to over 148 per cent of the years 
premium which, having regard to the heavier 
reserve required because of the increased 
proportion of hull business included in the 
account, is considered to be at a level ade- 
quate to cover all liabilities. 


The fire department with increased pro- 
duction in many fields continues to expand 
most satisfactorily, and has experienced 
another excellent year. 

The fire fund has been strengthened and 
should adequately meet the requirements of 
all companies’ portfolios in the group 


land 


Our accident and general business has ; 
again made substantial progress, showing 20 F 
increase in income of £491,862, or 23 PA d 
cent, over 1952. This increase, I woul a 
récord, is general throughout the Society® y 
worldwide organisation, with particularly 1 
good progress being made in Canada, Aus- b 
tralasia and the United Kingdom. Clans Bay 
are somewhat heavier, largely due ‘0 ™ 4 
adverse motor experience in certain tciT i. b 
and higher losses under burglary and all risks x 
policies. : q 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY, LIMITED 


YEAR OF SOLID ACHIEVEMENT 


The fifty-fifth annual general meeting of 
the Dunlop Rubber Company, Limited, was 
held on June 14th, in London. 


The Rt Hon Lord Baillieu, KBE, CMG, 
the chairman, in the course of his speech 
said: Our results for the year 1952 reflected 
two adverse factors, the first being the 
change that had taken place to a buyers 
market in this country and abroad, and the 
second the inventory adjustments that had 
been necessary by reason of a very steep fall 
during the year in the prices of our principal 
raw materials, and in particular rubber. In 
the year 1953 trading generally was on a 
steadier basis with demand at a much more 
normal level. In consequence the volume of 
goods sold by the group was higher than in 
the previous year, but selling price reduc- 
tions had the effect of reducing slightly the 
turnover value of goods sold from £250 
million to £243 million. 


During 1953 our raw material prices again 
fell, the price of rubber falling from 27d. 
per Ib at the end of 1952 to a low price of 
léd. per lb, finishing at the end of the year 
at 17d. per lb. Thus over the 12 months 
there was a net reduction of 10d. per Ib. 
This was a good deal less than the fall in 
the previous year, but it nevertheless again 
created problems with inventory  adjust- 
ments, 


MODEST PROFIT PERCENTAGE 


I would emphasise that, throughout the 
group, selling prices are constantly under 
review so that adjustments are made 
wherever costs and production volume 
permit. You will have noticed the reference 
in the directors’ report to our modest profit 
percentages in relation to turnover, the per- 
centage, after tax, for the year 1953, repre- 
senting only 54d, in every £1 of sales. 


You will note in comparing our profit rate 
in 1953 with that in 1951 that although the 
tate before tax is lower, the profit rate after 
tax at 2.3 per cent is slightly higher than the 
1951 rate of 2.2 per cent. During the two 
years tax reductions have occurred and these 
are directly reflected in the comparative rates 
before and after tax for the two years. This 
illustrates very clearly what I have said on 
previous occasions in relation to the very 
heavy burden of taxation which industry is 
continually asked to bear. A sound progres- 
sive business must provide; from its trading 
balances of the year, full depreciation in order 
(0 maintain, renew and expand its plant and 
‘quipment, and full taxation requirements to 
meet the exigent needs of the Treasury. 

en and only then can directors consider 
What they can and should do to provide for 
Teserves and dividends, 


OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 


a Overseas activities have again con- 
“buted over 50 per cent of the total group 
om. In 1952 markets became over-stocked 
Sa result of heavy shipments in the early 
fart of the year and there was a considerable 
Whole the export rate of the industry as a 
es ‘ee have a different tale to tell this 
toe tough in the early months of 1953 
ports were not very favourable, the position 
wae to ee _— the middle 4 = 
: Cavy stocks acquired in 
yet gradually absorbed and replacement 
ahi heat Fesulted in a much more 
co healthy level of demand. Consequently 
“xports in the second half of 1953 showed 


LORD BAILLIEU’S REVIEW 


a welcome improvement despite increased 
foreign competition. 


The finances of the group have consider- 
ably strengthened during the past year. The 
reduction of working Capital invested in 
inventories has correspondingly reduced the 
amount of our borrowing by bills and bank 
overdrafts. Even after this reduction the 
total temporary borrowing was still over 
£9 million. 

For the second year in succession over 
£7 million has been added to fixed assets, 
against which our total depreciation provision 
was about £5 million. Our programme of 
capital expenditure, involving the replacement 
of existing plant and the provision for new 
developments, will inevitably continue in the 
highly competitive industry in which we are 
engaged. 


The reserve position is particularly strong. 
Although the effect of the capital changes 
which took place in 1954 is not shown in 
our 1953 balance sheet, you will have noted 
that taking these changes into account our 
total group reserves amount to £284 million, 
against the issued ordinary capital of the 
parent company of £19} million. You will, I 
am sure, agree that this is a very ‘healthy 
state of affairs. 


RESEARCH 


As one of the world’s largest producers 
of natural rubber, we are continuing intensive 
research on natural rubber at our research 
centre on the Dunlop estates in Malaya. 
Extensive research is being conducted on 
synthetic rubber in both Europe and North 
America. 


I have mentioned on previous occasions 
the intensive research and development work 
which we are continually undertaking. Some 
examples of the progress made in 1953 are 
our tubeless car tyres, “ Extron” conveyor 
belting, “Fortiflex” industrial containers 
(first marketed early in 1954), “ Rubbaseal ” 
protective coating for motor-cars and 
“Polimul” emulsion for use in the textile, 
paper, paint and cement industries. 


The demand for tyres considerably im- 
proved in 1953, compared with the previous 
year. The high quality of the Gold Seal car 
tyre, introduced in 1952, has fully justified 


our hopes. 
LEGAL PROCEEDINGS IN USA 


There is a matter which has been raised 
in a letter to me from a shareholder and to 
which you may have seen reference in the 
press during the past two weeks. I refer 
to the announcement made by the Depart- 
ment of Justice in Washington concerning 
the Consent Judgment to which we have 
recently agreed in the proceedings brought in 
the United States against the Dunlop Rubber 
Company and other companies. The Depart- 
ment of Justice stated that the charges made 
against these companies included price 
fixing and cross-licensing agreements, the 
pooling of foreign patents and licensing on 
restrictive terms. One of the transactions 
on which the allegations were based was the 
formation of joint companies by the United 
States Rubber Company and Dunlop for the 
development of elastic yarn, ticularly that 
sold under the trade mark “ Lastex. 


Y¥ m: has never admitted that any 
of saa cieeans were well founded and in 
fact this is acknowledged in the Consent 
Judgment itself. When it had been explained 


to the Department of Justice that many of the 
agreements objected to had for various reasons 
been inoperative for very many years . before 
the proceedings were commenced the matter 
was settled by the Consem Judgment, the 
terms of which, in the opinion of the board, 
do not materially affect. your company’s 
interests. 


Far from having in any way set out to 
restrict the supply of latex or the development 
of its uses, our research and efforts both on 
our plantations in Malaya and in the factories 
at home, have always had as their aim to 
extend its uses and promote the sale of articles 
made from latex. One outstanding example 
of this is our invention over twenty-five years 
ago of latex foam which has led to the build- 
ing up of an industry in this product which 
has been of world-wide benefit. The annual 
consumption of latex throughout the world 
has increased from 8,000 tons in 1932 to 
180,000 tons in 1953. 


We are naturally concerned and astonished ° 


that a statement issued by the Department of 
Justice in Washington should have been 
accompanied by a comment of the senior 
official in charge of the Anti-Trust Division 
which implies that these agreements impeded 
the free flow of raw materials and the mani- 
fold products in the manufacture of which 
rubber is essential; this is not justified by 
the facts nor by your group’s record as out- 
lined above. 


Incidentally, it has just come to my notice 
that the United States Rubber Company have 
made a short statement in New York concern- 
ing the Consent Judgment and, a8 you may 
not yet have seen this in the Press, I would 
like to read it to you: 


“In New York, US Rubber Company 
stated it still does not consider it has violated 
the anti-trust laws in this case. However, 
the company said it has joined in the consent 
decree, since it would be less costly to revise 
its methods of conducting its foreign elastic 
thread business in a manner to satisfy the 
Government than to contest the case in a 
court trial.” 


This statement seems to put, very fairly, 
the view which we ourselves have taken in 
regard to this matter. 


CURRENT YEAR’S OUTLOOK 


The year 1953 has been one of very solid 
achievement. We have increased the physical 
volume of business, we have completed the 
adjustment of inventories necessary during the 
last two years of falling prices, we have 
strengthened our finances and we have made 
considerable progress in the development of 
new products and new methods of manu- 
facture. So far this year trading has con- 
tinued on a satisfactory basis. 


We live, however, in a world of tension 
and challenge, and I am not prepared to 
make any prophecy for the future. Let us 
trust that those who bear the responsibility 
for guiding the fate of nations may succeed 
in resolving present conflicts and avoiding 
the supreme catastrophe of another world 
war, The Geneva Conference may well be 
a turning point in human history. For the 
first time since the war, East and West have 
met to discuss the issues which divide them. 
We must await the event to know if this 
process will exacerbate or relieve the con- 
flicts which have afflicted the world in recent 
years, 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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The Report and Accounts for the year ended 3rd April, 1954, contain the Directors’ recommendation for the paymen 
31st July, 1954, of the following dividends to Stockholders registered at the close of business on 16th June, 1954:— 


A final Participation dividend of 0.7309 °% actual (less Income Tax) on 74% Participating Second Cumulative Prefer 
Stock in respect of the year ended 30th April, 1954, making with the interim Participation dividend of 1.7691 % and tixcd 
dividends already paid a total of 10° on this Stock for the year (10% for the year ended 30th April, 1953), and 


A final dividend of 12° actual (less Income Tax) on Ordinary Stock in respect 


of the year ended 3rd April, 1954. 


making with the interim dividend of 6% already paid a total of 18% on this Stock for the year (12% for the 9 months ended 
28th March, 1953). 


The following details are extracted from the Report of the Directors and audited Accounts for the year ended 3rd April, | 
which will be posted to Stockholders on or about 22nd June, 1954, 





ABRIDGED CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 3rd APRIL, 1954 (53 WEEKS 


Nine Months Ended 


28th March, 1953 


£ 


228,118 
815,076 


1,043,194 
53,300 


723,357 
592,748 


1,316,105 
34.730 


235,212 
75,285 


58,437 
248,112 





300,000 
400,000 





£ 
1,841,346 


1,096,494 


744,852 
5H 





744,341 


1,281,375 


2,025,716 


617,046 


1,408,670 


700,000 





708,670 


58,122 


£766,792 


Consolidated Net Profit for the year before Taxation ... 
Deduct: 

United Kingdom Taxation thereon— 
Profits Tax ... ihe ie ‘ak 
Income Tax ... 


Transfer to Taxation Equalisation Account 


Consolidated Net Profit for the year after Taxation wee 
Deduct: E ‘ 
Balance retained in the Accounts of Subsidiary Companies 


Net Profit for the year dealt with in the Accounts of British Celanese Limited 


Balance brought forward at 28th March, 1953— 
British Celanese Limited “ Pi eas 
Add: 
Adjustments relating to previous years  .«. 


Deduct: 


Purchase of Funding Certificates in addition to obligatory requirements ... 


a 


Deduct: 


Fixed Dividends on Preference Stocks and Interest on Funding Certificates (less Income Tax) in 


respect of the year ended 3rd April, 1954 : 


Amount to be applied in the purchase or redemption of Funding Certificates 


Participation and Ordinary Dividends paid— 


Interim Participation Dividend (less Income Tax) on Second Preference Stock 


Interim Dividend (less Income Tax) on Ordinary Stock 
Participation and Ordinary Dividends recommended— 


Final Participation Dividend (less Income Tax) on Second Pre 


Final Dividend (less Income Tax) on Ordinary Stock ... 


Deduct: 
Transfer to— 


Reserve towards increased cost of replacement of Property and Plant 


General Reserve 


Balances carried forward at 3rd April, 1954— 
British Celanese Limited 


Subsidiary Companies (including £14,472 (£49,842 in 1953) in respect of sums set aside for 
Taxation in previous years and no longer required owing to the change of accounting date 


at 28th March, 1953) ... a 


Balance carried forward at 3rd April, 1954, in Consolidated Balance Sheet 


oo 


TWELVE MONTHS 


£ 


369,815 
1,750,313 


2,120,128 
171,845 


708,670 


316,749 
41,352 
124,056 


17,085 
248,112 





35 
8 


| 


4,069,209 


“s 
2,291, 


1,777,2 16 


708.670 


2,485,. 


747,354 


1,738,02¢ 


1,000,009 





INCREASE OF CAPITAL AND CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


The Directors recommend the capitalisation of certain Reserves to the amount of £3,759,267 by the issue to the Ordinary 
Stockholders on the Register at the close of business on the 8th July, 1954, of 10/- of further : 
paid up in respect of each 10/- Ordinary stock unit already held. The stock will then be transferable in units of £1. The issue wi! 
not increase the number of votes exercisable by the Ordinary Stockholders. The object of this proposal is more closely to relaic 
the Share Capital to the Capital now employed in the undertaking. 


_ It is also proposed to increase the Authorised Ordinary Capital of the Com 
mentioned issue and to leave a substantial amount of unissued Ordinary Capital for 


The necessary Resolutions are contained in the formal Notice convening the Annual General Meeting. 


£6,000,000 
requiremen 


Ordinary capital credited as ful!y 


0 provide for the above 
ts. 
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W.1. Ith June, 1954. 
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MILK MARKETING BOARD 


THE NEW ARRANGEMENTS 


MR THOMAS PEACOCK’S SPEECH 


The annual general meeting of the Milk 
Marketing Board was held on June 11th in 
London. : 

Mr Thomas Peacock, CBE, JP, the chair- 
man, in the course of his speech, said: 


J am | ularly conscious of the impor- 
.y’s occasion, the first time for 


ee that the Board have been able 
o report to milk producers as a marketing 
hoard in fact as well as in mame. It is an 
occasion 1o Which my predecessors, Sir 
Thomas Baxter and Mr Ben Hinds, con- 
santly looked forward and for which they 
worked so diligently. More than three years 


have gone by since the Board first made 
’ to the Government for their 


an approa : ; 

reinstatement as the marketing authority for 
milk. In the event, reinstatement has come 
upon us s denly, for it was not until last 


November that the Government finally 
heir policy in regard to the 


nnounced 
Slee of agricultural produce. 
PRICE GUARANTEES 
The most important feature of this policy 
is the Government’s endorsement of the 
principles of the Agricultural Marketing Acts 
along with the acceptance of their obliga- 
tion under the Agriculture Act of 1947 to 
continue to provide guaranteed prices and 
assured markets for the main products. This 
is particul satisfactory to the Board, for 
we have nstantly maintained that the 
policy of the Agriculture Act and the growth 


and development of producer marketing 
boards are complementary. 


The work of the Board should be made 
easier by the maintenance of price guarantees, 
while the Government’s responsibilities are 
greatly facilitated by the pursuit of efficient 
marketing by a producers’ organisation. The 
Board have never had amy doubt that they 
can bring real benefits to industry and con- 
sumers alike in the exercise of their market- 
ing powers ; ] can assure you that we under- 
take our new tasks with a full sense of 
responsibility, not merely to the producers 
we represent and to the dairy industry, but 
to the consumer and the nation as a whole. 


THE 1949 ACT 


We must not imagine, however, that the 
dock has been put back to 1939. The milk 
market of 1954 may bear a certain resem- 
blance to the conditions of 1939, but in many 
Tespects there are important differences that 
We must not forget; im fact, they must be 
constantly in our mind. ‘The Agricultural 
Marketing Act of 1949, for example, gives 
the Government important mew powers 
Which can greatly limit the authority of the 
Board. Your Board have always taken the 
view that the provisions of this Act were 
imply sufficient to provide consumers with 


‘guards acainst any possible act of 
marketing bourds that might be contrary to 

public interest. 

Neverthele«: 


under the new marketing 
sangement: for milk decided this year, 
* when there is no longer any element 
Consumer subsidy, the will be 
; mired to give the Minister of Agriculture 
ty of considering the prices of 
they tk they propose to prescribe before 
eed come into operation. is is an exten- 
lets ree isons of the 1949 Act, which 
es urt », 
Pe fixing. t the Board’s powers of 


During the negotiations of recent months 


the buyers of milk made strong representa- 
tions for formal recognition of their interests 
m the marketing of milk. The Board believe 
that the understanding which has now been 
reached with the buyers will prove to be 
satisfactory to all parties. They have given 
the buyers an undertaking that they will set 
up a committee consisting of members of the 
Board and of representatives of the Central 
Milk Distributive Committee. This joint 
committee will be consulted by the Board on 
the policy and methods of marketing milk 


as they affect the distributors and manu- 
facturers. 


GUARANTEED PRICE 


The Agriculture Act of 1947, which pro- 
vides for a guaranteed price and an assured 
market for the main farm products, has 
brought about a fundamental change in the 
method of arriving at producers’ prices. The 
prewar pooling arrangement, whereby milk 
producers received an average of market 
realisations without Government support, 
has gone. Now it is the Government, as 
a result of the February price review, that 
are mainly responsible for the level of pro- 
ducers’ prices. The Government have, how- 
ever, taken the opportunity of médifying the 
form of the guarantee. The new price 
arrangements are necessarily more compli- 
cated than the system with which we have 
been familiar during the past several years. 
I would advise producers, however, not to 
be unduly concerned with the mechanism ; 
it is the principles of the new arrangements 
which must concern us and with which I 
wish to deal briefly today. 


The price of milk will continue to be 
negotiated on the producers’ behalf by the 
national farmers’ unions at the annual 
review of farm prices. The guarantee will, 
however, in future relate to a certain quantity 
of milk, which will reflect the Government’s 
views in regard to the amount of milk which 
is required from our farms. The guarantee 
will also relate indirectly to market realisa- 
tions, because milk which is in excess of the 
standard quantity fixed by the Government 
will earn, not the price fixed at the annual 
review, but only the price realised in the 
market for milk used for manufacturing pur- 
poses. 


PUBLICITY FUND 


The Board have already taken steps to 
tackle the problem of improving liquid con- 
sumption by their decision to allocate 4d. 
per gallon of milk sold in the months May 
and December. to a publicity fund which 
will be handled by the National Milk Pub- 
licity Council. The distributors are con- 
tributing an equivalent amount. Here again 
is another joint body representing both pro- 
ducers and distributors who, of course, have 
an identical interest in maintaining a high 
level of consumption of milk. The Board 
are certain that a publicity campaign 1s not 
merely important but essential if liquid con- 
sumption is to be sustained. 


We want, however, to utter a warning that 


it is not sufficient in our opinion for either 
producers or distributors merely to contri- 
bute towards the publicity fund without 
making some conscious effort on their own 
part. For producers it 1s of the utmost im- 
portance that the milk supply shall be con- 
stantly of the highest quality and that it 
shall be produced as cheaply and efficiently 
as possible. For the distributors, it would 


be a tragedy if the immense yalue of the 
personal link between distributor and cus- 
tomer that arises from our system of house- 
hold delivery were not to be fully used in 
this campaign ) raise consumption. 


SEASONAL PRICE VARIATION 


I mentioned in my report last year that the 
Board viewed with some misgiving the 
Government’s policy of reintroducing a 
seasonal variation of the retail price of milk. 
Experience has shown that the effect on milk 
consumption of such variations in monthly 
retail prices last year was very small. They 
certainly did not achieve what the Govern- 
ment had hoped, which was to bring the 
demand for milk in line with the seasonal 
trend of output. Nevertheless, the Govern- 
ment have once more decided to vary prices 
seasonally and they have recently announced 
monthly prices until March, 1955. 


The Board have viewed the new scale of 
prices with much apprehension and concern. 
Last year the amount of any change between 
one month and another did not exceed 4d. 
per pint. This year, on August Ist, the retail 
price of milk will be raised by Id. per pint 
and the Board cannot think that so large an 
increase im price can fail to have reper- 
cussions on the demand for milk. This is 
scarcely encouraging at a time when every 
effort is being made to increase consumption. 
Let me make the same plea to the Govern- 
ment again, not to repeat this on another 
occasion ; it does no one any good. 


OUTPUT AT RECORD LEVEL 


I have referred to the importance also of 
improving the realisation of milk used for 
manufacture. The Board took over at a 
most unfavourable time for selling milk to 
manufacturers. The expansion of milk out- 
put, which is now at a record level, has 
meant that increasing quantities of milk are 
becoming available for manufacture at a 
time when stocks have been accumulating 
and world prices are falling. The change- 
over has taken place so quickly that it has 
not been possible to make all the prepara- 
tions we would like for handling heavy 
quantities of milk in the manufacturing 
market. 


We have thought it advisable, therefore, 
to contract with manufacturers initially for 
a period of six months only. In September 
we shall negotiate another contract, this time 
for the full year. 


We hope to improve the cheese market. 
Milk producers may remember that before 
the war this market was one of the most 
difficult of the Board’s problems. We believe, 
however, that it is possible to increase very 
considerably consumers’ appreciation of 
home-produced cheese. We can produce in 
this country cheeses which are as palatable 
and as attractive as any of the so-called fancy 
cheeses now being imported into this 
country. We can also compete with these 
cheeses in price as long as the cheese is 
manufactured in months when costs are low. 


We have continued during the year to 
operate with success the services which we 
perform for producers. These services extend 
from the farm right through to the point of 
sale and they have a common purpose. They 
are designed to help the producer to concen- 
trate on the task of producing milk and to 
help him to produce it efficiently and cheaply. 


The report was adopted. 


See 
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GENERAL MINING AND 
FINANCE CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Union of South 
Africa) 


A YEAR OF MARKED PROGRESS 
SIR GEORGE ALBU’S SPEECH 


The fifty-fourth annual general meeting of 
the General Mining and Finance Corpora- 
tion Limited was held on June 8th in 
Johannesburg. 


The chairman, Sir George W. Albu, Bart, 
in the course of his speech said that the year 
1953 had been one of marked progress and 
had included the absorption of the under- 
takings of Consolidated Rand Investment and 
Trust Company, Limited, and Transvaal 
Mining and Finance Company, Limited. 
These transactions, which involved both the 
allotment of shares and a net cash considera- 
tion, together with the redemption at par of 
1,836 6 per cent cumulative convertible 
redeemable “ A ” preference shares, explained 
the allotment during the year of 250,000 6 per 
cent cumulative “B” preference shares and 
274,848 ordinary shares, all of £1 each, 
resulting in the creation of a share premium 
account of £960,803. 


The Corporation had also expended con- 
siderable sums during the year on the pur- 
chase of additional shareholdings in other 
companies, mainly with interests in the 
Orange Free State. In consequence over the 
year the surplus of cash assets over liabilities 
and provisions had been reduced by £500,175. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The main source of revenue, being income 
from dividends, which showed a satisfactory 
increase for the year, was derived mainly 
from the investments acquired under the 
absorption scheme and from increased dis- 
tributions by West Rand Consolidated Mines 
Limited. The net profit for the year had 
increased from £582,217 in 1952 to £837,657 
in 1953, after taking into account profits on 
share transactions amounting to £170,504. 
After having made the usual provisions for 
depreciation of land, buildings and invest- 
ments, and for the service of the preference 
shares, £75,000 had been set aside to revenue 
reserves, whilst the distribution on the in- 
creased ordinary share capital had been 
maintained at 5s. per share. 

At the end of the year revenue reserves 
had totalled £3,332,487, and the preference 
share redemption reserve, established to pro- 
vide for the redemption of any 6 per cent 
cumulative convertible redeemable “A” 


preference shares not converted, stood at 
£55,556. 


The Stock Exchange value of quoted 
investments at £9,577,027 was considerably 
higher than their book value, and the direc- 
tors considered that the value of investments 
not quoted substantially exceeded the figure 
reflected in the balance sheet. 


Investments from which no_ dividend 
income had been received during 1953 
amounted to about 45 per cent of the total 
investments, and comprised mainly com- 
panies interested in mining in the Orange 
Free State. 


The Corporation continued to hold a sub- 
stantial interest in General Exploration 
Orange Free State Limited, on whose pro- 
perties in the Van den Heeversrust: area 
very encouraging indications had been 
obtained in zones lying above the Basal 
Reef horizon. Developments on = neigh- 


bouring properties were being followed with 
clese interest. 


THE GOLD MINING INDUSTRY 


The gold mining industry as a whole had 
experienced a sharp rise in profits after 
devaluation of the South African pound in 
1949, accompanied, unfortunately, by an in- 
flationary tendency which had _ greatly 
increased working costs over the period 1950 
to 1953. The supply of native labour had 
declined steadily over the same period, but 
had been offset to some extent by more 
efficient use of the labour available, through 
extended use of mechanisation. An improve- 
ment in the numbers of non-Europeans 
coming forward for employment had been 
noticed towards the end of 1953 and had 
continued into 1954. The mines of the 
Orange Free State were, however, absorbing 
a growing allocation of the available labour, 


In spite of a decline in the tonnage milled 
during 1953, there had been an increase in 
the number of ounces of gold produced, due 
to an improvement in the average recovery 
under the increasing influence of the mines of 
the Far West Rand, the Klerksdorp area, and 
the Orange Free State. 


The commencement in 1952 of uranium 
production had been of great significance, and 
jts importance to the profit-earning capacity 
of the industry would materially increase as 
further plants came into operation. 


WEST RAND CONSOLIDATED MINES 


In 1953 for the first time in its long history 
West Rand Consolidated Mines Limited paid 
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dividends in excess of one million pounds A 
reduction in tonnage mined from 


ne 
berley reef and also increased mi: ; , 7 = 
lower gold content Bird Reef series fo, 
uranium had resulted in a decline in the se 
from gold, which, however, was we then 
offset by the profits derived fron uranium 
production. Capital expenditure was also a 
a much lower level than in the two previous 
years, ; 

The corporation had for some time been in 
charge of the administration of South Roode. 
poort Main Reef Areas Limited, a.) jp 1953 
had acquired a shareholding in thai company 
Uranium was present in the Contact Reef 
mined by the company, but was in quite 
unpayable quantities. Over recent years 
South Roodepoort had maintained 2 uniform 


rate of tonnage milled and gold recovery, and 
the future outlook was satisfactory. — 


Steps were being taken to improve the 
benefits under the staff pension funds to bring 
these into line with modern practice : 


L 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


Owing to the necessary quorum 
present, the meeting was unable 
the item appearing under the heading of 
«ec > . » 

Special business” and was accordingly 
adjourned to Tuesday, June 15, 1954, at the 
same time and place for consideration of this 
part of the business. 


not being 
> consider 


A full copy of the report of proceedings 
may be obtained on application to the London 
office on and after June 25, 1954. 


UNITED DRAPERY STORES 


YEAR OF SUBSTANTIAL EXPANSION 


The twenty-seventh annual general meeting 
of United Drapery Stores, Limited, was held 
on June 10 in London, Sir Brian E. S. 
Mountain, Bart. (the chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement : 

Heelas Limited. Members were advised 
in May last year that we had accepted an offer 
of £825,000 for the shares which we held in 
Heelas Limited and which resulted in a 
substantial capital profit of £450,000 from the 
sale of an investment made only three-and-a- 
half years previously. This profit has been 
added to Capital Reserve. 

Prices Trust Company Limited. In 
July of last year an offer was made for the 
Ordinary Share Capital of Prices Trust 
Company Limited and was accepted by over 
90 per cent. of the members. Ar January 30 
we had acquired 97.9 per cent. of these shares 
at a cost of £4,686,851. Subsequently, we 
have acquired the whole of the remaining 
Ordinary Shares. No profits of Prices Trust 
are included in the Consolidated Profit and 
Loss Account. 

Trade Investment. This was an invest- 


ment which we made in a manufacturing ~ 


business in 1947 and it has served a most 
useful and profitable purpose to our Grow 
by ensuring supplies of commodities which 
would not otherwise have been obtainable. 
With the freeing of controls and the easing 
of the supply position, we sold our interest in 
this Company at a Capital Profit which also 
has been added to Capital Reserve. 


The Year’s Results 


With the foregoing transactions in mind, 
you will see that the Group Trading Profit, 
excluding any return from our investment in 
Prices Trust Company, and excluding also 
any profit from the business of Heelas Limited 
(which was a subsidiary last year), amounted 
to £2,781,541, an increase of £422,491 on the 
corresponding figure of last year. 

If the seven months’ trading figures of 
Prices Trust coveting the period from the date 
of its acquisition up to the date of our consoli- 
dated account are brought in, the Group 
Trading Profit is increased to £3,113,006, an 
increase of £753,956 on the ‘corresponding 
figure of last year. 


I think you will agree with me that these 
results are very satisfactory, and show the 
development which has taken place during 
the year in the U.D.S. Group. 

The Group Profit, excluding Prices, before 
taxation is £2,601,584, and from this we have 
to provide for taxation amounting to no less 
than £1,674,270. The total represents over 


64 per cent. of our Group Profit. This is 
indeed a heavy burden, but it includes £309,000 
for Excess Profits Levy. The net profit 
attributable to the Holding Company 1s 


850,039. We recommend the payment of 4 
al dividend on the Ordinary Share Capital 
of 32} per cent., less tax, making 50 per cent. 
for the year, compared with 40 per cent. paid 
last year. 
€ are retaining in the Group, in the form 
of. reserves and increases in undistributed 
balances of profits, a total sum of {440,419 
out of the profit of the year, as compared with 
409,620 distributed by way of Dividend on 
the two classes of capital. This is in general 
line with our distribution policy of the past 
five years. 


Share Bonus 


Capital Reserves have now increased by 
over £1,500,000 and Revenue Reserves and 
Surplus have increased by more than / 5 ,000. 
Our total Reserves have, therefore, increased 
by. over £2,000,000 to the total figure of 
£5,079,107. . 

Your Board consider that a portion o! these 
Reserves should be capitalised, and the 
Issued Ordinary Share Capital of the Uom- 
pany thereby brought into some more reason: 
able relation with the actual capital employed 
in the business. The Capital Issues Commuttce 
has given permission to capitalise £1,475,02! 
from these Reserves, and to apply this in paying 
up an equivalent amount of Ordinary Sto k ° 
be distributed amongst the Ordinary Stock- 
holders. ie 

With regard to the future, turnover since 
the beginning of February again shows 
increase over the corresponding period [ast 
year. Provided economic conditions do = 
change materially for the worse, your Boar 
have no reason to believe that the progress 
your Company will not be continued. _ ie 

The report was adopted and the capitalisat! 
and bonus issue proposals safictioned. 
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JHE 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


HIGHEST SALES IN COMPANY’S HISTORY 


OR ALEXANDER FLECK 
SHARING 


-seventh annual general meet- 

» of Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
i¢ ine 17th in London. 

Dr Alexander Fleck, the chairman, pre- 


cided and, in the course of his speech, said: 


The sale 1953 were the highest in our 
history, and with new plants coming into 
operation we can confidently look forward to 


forther increases in the years to come. 


The net income of the company for 1953 
before appropriations for dividends and 
reserves Was more than £174 million. The 
true profits for 1953 available for. appropria- 
ton are really better than those of either 
1951 or 1952. 

The board’s intentions, announced two 
years ago, of bringing the ordinary share 
capital more into line with the true capital 
employed in the business ‘by the capitalisation 
of reserves can now be carried out. 


PHARMACEUTICAL INDUSTRY 


In the annual report reference is made to 
the attitude of the Ministry of Health towards 
the cost of pharmaceuticals required by the 
National Health Service. Any effort by a 
Government department to cut down waste 
and extravagance is commendable. In this 
instance, however, there is the serious danger 
that a rather unintelligent application of 
te inappropriate costing methods may 

ge or even destroy the most vital parts 
maceuticals industry in this coun- 
he danger is that pharmaceutical 
be rendered so unattractive in 
ths country and so unprofitable that this 
mportant field of research may be aban- 
coned by one company after another, and 
this country may be forced to rely upon the 
scientific achievements of other countries. 
Research for new drugs is, and must remain, 
highly speculative ; only a small part of the 
research effort can ever be directly fruitful, 
but when success is achieved the cost of all 
the work which has proved fruitless for its 
original purpose must be taken into account. 
The profit on the successful discovery must 
tover the cost of the unsuccessful research 
if any concern is to be encouraged to carry 
on this speculative but valuable work. Even 
the successful product may hold the field 
for a short time only and be replaced by 
‘ome other product discovered either in this 
country or overseas. Costing principles 
permitting a very limited percentage of 
fofit on the manufacturing cost of a com- 
modity may no doubt be appropriate and 
Moper in some cases, but I suggest that in 
the case of drugs which it is decided ‘to 
Produce and which the National Health 

‘vice wants, the rigid. and unimaginative 
a of such principles will lead to 

$ that are unfair to the industry. 





NATIONALISATION 
The board remain as firmly as ever 
rrosed to every form of nationalisation of 
te company. 


They keep this subject of the 
ena of nauonalisation under constant 
tugh the and will continue to do so even 


e danger may from time to time 
pear to recede. . 


PROFIT SHARING SCHEME 


Ag teferences in the report and in the 
'o the proposed profit sharing scheme 


ON PROPOSED PROFIT 
SCHEME 


for employees will not 


have escaped your 
notice. 


' This matter has been under con- 
sideration for a long time, and the ccheme 
which the board now propose to introduce 


is the result of prolonged and earnest thought 
on the subject. 


Any scheme which gave employees a cash 
sum regularly each year would suffer from 
the disadvantage that the receipt of the 
sum would become a normal expectation 
and would lose the character of profit- 
sharing. If for any reason the amount had 
to be reduced or withheld altogether, there 
would be widespread comments among em- 
ployees probably suggesting hardship. At the 
Same tume, any scheme which distributed 
each year very large numbers of exceedingly 
small holdings in the company would be 
unsatisfactory and difficult to administer. 
The board believe that the scheme proposed, 
which puts the net bonus to the credit of the 
employee in the accounts of trustees 
appointed for the purpose, and provides 
for the issue of a stock certificate 
to the employee himself only when the 
account reaches a reasonable figure, is more 
likely to induce employees to retain their 
holdings of stock than one in which the 
shares were issued each year direct to the 
employees. 

The board do not believe that the existence 
of the scheme will have a direct effect upon 
the amount of work done or the productivity 
of individual workers ; that is not its purpose. 
There are other means of encouraging hard 
work and good work, including the scientific 
application of work study (including method 
study), a field in which this company plays 
a leading part. We believe that the scheme 
which we propose to introduce will play a 
useful part in bringing management, factory 
payroll and stockholders together and in 
spreading a better understanding of our 
mutual interests. 

The scheme provides for an increase in the 
bonus if dividends are increased. Stock- 
holders and employees will thus both share 
in any increased prosperity which it may be 
our good fortune to enjoy in future years. 
They will also have some share in any adver- 
sity which we may suffer. 

Bonuses under the scheme are in no way 
part of the terms and conditions of employ- 
ment and are not intended to be a substitute 
for fair wages and conditions. 


THE OUTLOOK 


So far this year the 
enjoyed, in common with other in- 
dustries in this country, a period of 
expansion, and the prospects are, in general, 
good. In overseas markets competition is 
strong, but we believe that we can hold our 
own and in some directions gain further 
ground. Neither at home nor overseas can 
there be any easing-up, but with competent, 
loval and energetic personnel throughout the 
whole organisation, we have every reason to 
believe that difficulties will be overcome 
and further progress made both this year 
and in years to come, when much of 
the present capital _expenditure will be 
completed and will give us additional pro- 
ductive capacity. . 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


The proposals for capitalisation of reserves 
and fame issues were duly approved at the 
extraordinary and class meetings subsequently 
held. 


company has 
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“SHELL” TRANSPORT 
AND TRADING 


COMPANY, LIMITED 


INVESTMENT ALLOWANCE 
WELCOMED 


The annual general meeting of The 
“Shell” Transport and Trading Company, 
Limited, was held on June 16th in London. 


Sir Frederick Godber, the chairman, said: 


Since my statement went to press, an 
“investment allowance” has been proposed 
in the United Kingdom 1954 Finance Bill. 
This is a welcome innovation. It may not 
at once provide any great additional incentive 
to capital investment, in that its effect will 
be spread over a rather long period ; it will, 
however, be of some assistance to concerns 
which are committed to a substantial and 
continuing programme of expansion. In the 
course of time it should make a valuable 
contribution to the competitive strength of 
British industry in world trade. It is to be 
hoped that the new tax allowance will be 
adopted and allowed to remain as a per- 
manent feature of the United Kingdom tax 
system. Frequent changes, such as have 
occurred, for example, in the system of 
“initial allowances ” can only tend to lessen 
the beneficial effects which it is the purpose 
of such allowances to promote. 


A suggestion was put forward at our meet- 
ing last year that a diagram of expenditures 
on wages, dividends, etc., should be included 
with my statement and I would like to say 
that although we have not included such a 
presentation this year, we are bearing it well 
in mind. It is a fact, however, that the com- 
plexity of our group’s world-wide business 
with the many and varied phases of its opera- 
tions does not readily lend itself to simplifica- 
tion in diagrammatic form, 


IRANIAN OIL DISCUSSIONS 


You will, perhaps, be expecting me to tell 
you something about the progress of the 
negotiations now proceeding with the object 
of enabling the flow of Iranian oil into world 
markets to be resumed. The oil companies’ 
representatives have already had exploratory 
talks in Tehran and have recently met their 
principals in London for consultation. They 
will be returning to Iran very shortly. [I 
cannot at this stage of the proceedings give 
you any particulars of the discussions, nor 
would it be proper that I do so. There are 
many problems on each side ‘which are not 
readily reconcilable, but if these are examined 
patiently in a spirit of mutual understanding 
I am not without hope that a solution may be 
found. 


I have referred in my statement to the 
general situation prevailing in the tanker 
market. I would now like to mention one 
particular agreement which is reported to 
have been closed recently between an indi- 
vidual tanker owner and a Middle East 
Government. The agreement has not been 
made public, but, in spite of denials, it 
appears that a virtual, and possibly a com- 
plete, monopoly has been created for the 
transportation by sea of the crude oil pro- 
duced in this Middle East country. Details 
have not yet been officially released, but there 
seems no doubt that we are faced with a 
flagrant instance of “ flag ” discrimination and 
a most serious breach of accepted inter- 
national maritime practice. An arrangement 
of this nature, if it becomes effective, is bound 
to create serious problems in connection with 
sea transport. Not unnaturally the affair has 


. 


evoked a storm of indignant protest which 


we most vigorously endorse. 


The report was adopted and the capitalisa- 
tion proposals were approved. 
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J. LYONS AND COMPANY 


SIXTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 


DEVELOPMENT OF NEW PRODUCTS 


MR M. GLUCKSTEIN ON ELECTRONIC DEVELOPMENT 


The annual general meeting of J. Lyons 
and Company, Limited, will be held on 
July 5, 1954, at the Trocadero Restaurant, 
Piccadilly Circus, W.1. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman, Mr M. Gluckstein, which has 
been circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year ended March 31, 1954: The 
company has just completed its sixtieth year, 
and we were gratified that, in March last, 
HRH the Duchess of Kent honoured us 
with a visit to our Greenford factories. We 
were proud of the privilege of showing her 
some of our activities there, particularly our 
tea department which shortly will complete 
its fiftieth year. 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


From the report and statement of accounts 
for the year ended March 31, 1954, which 
accompanies this statement, you will see that 
the net profit for the year is £686,914, as 
compared with £689,451 for the previous 
year. We feel that this result is not unsatis- 
factory taking all the circumstances into 
account. We propose the payment of final 
dividends at the same rates as last year on 
the ordinary and proportional profit capital 
and on the “A” ordinary capital already 
issued at the beginning of the year. On the 
new “A” ordinary capital we propose a 
dividend of Ils, 6d. per £1 unit. The 
balance of net profit, £76,652, is carried 
forward in the profit and loss account. 


The balance sheet shows that the 
authorised capital now stands at £12,925,000, 
having been increased by two million pounds 
by the resolution passed at the extraordinary 
general meeting held last October. 629,069 
“A” ordinary shares were issued immedi- 
ately afterwards, and they have now been 
converted into stock, the units of which 
rank, in accordance with the terms of the 
issue, for the dividend mentioned above. 

We feel we had reason to be well satisfied 
with the success of the issue which was made 
at {£4 2s. 6d. per share. Excess applications 
totalled 1,634,495 shares, and for these, after 
dealing with acceptances of rights and special 
allotments to members- of the company’s 
staff, only 22,7 shares were available. 
Applications for one share up to nine shares 
received allotments in full; the balance was 
disposed of by ballot, each allotment being 
for ten shares. 


NEW PEVELOPMENTS 


The business continues to progress. We 
have now been able to resume full activity 
in the whole of the bakeries which were 
operating at Cadby Hall before the war. 
Extensions have been made to several of our 
factories and others are projected. Whilst, 
for manufacture, there are, generally speak- 
ing, economic advantages in concentration, 
we find some break-up of distribution into 
local centres, an advantage, both to relieve 
pressure in Caavy Hall and to give an 
improved service locally. We are now com- 
pleting one of these local centres in Ches- 
sington, Surrey, where we have also built a 
bread bakery. We continue to develop new 
products for our wholesale distribution and 
new ideas and types of service in our cater- 
ing establishments. Now that oranges and 
sugar are free from control, O. R. Groves, 
Limited, one of our subsidiary companies, 


has been developing the sale of two new 
orange drinks, “ Sunkap” and “ Sunfresh.” 
They are made from fresh oranges by a 
special process ; “ Sunkap” is sold ready to 
drink and is delivered to the home by the 
dairyman ; “ Sunfresh” is an orange concen- 
trate. I am glad also to be able to report 
further progress in our export sales, includ- 
ing those which earn all-important dollars. 


ELECTRONIC PROJECT 


Developments of a different kind have 
been proceeding in the Lyons electronic 
office or, as we have named it, “LEO.” 
Large-scale electronic computors have been 
built on both sides of the Atlantic, but they 
are designed for calculations of a purely 
mathematical and scientific character. We 
felt that it should be possible to design one 
primarily for commercial needs and_ utilise 
the very high speed at which these instru- 
ments work to avoid the _ arithmetical 
drudgery of much clerical work. Thus LEO 
has been built. It has already reached the 
stage where it has taken over some sections 
of our clerical work. It is also capable of 
all types of mathematical and = scientific 
calculation and is doing, and will continue 
to be available for, much work of a varied 
character for other organisations. 


The more liberal policy now being adopted 
in the issue of licences for building and for 
acquiring the necessary materials has ‘made 
it possib'e for our programme of improve- 
ments at a number of our teashops to be 
speeded up, and further work. of this 
character will be carried out in the coming 
year. 


STIMULUS OF TRADING FREEDOM 


We welcome the end of food rationing and 
the easing of controls generally. It is a 
stimulus to everyone and affords the oppor- 
tunity for new effort; we can now devote 
to constructive work the time which previ- 
ously had to be spent in completing forms 
and questionnaires and in persuading the 
various authorities that we ought to be 
allowed to build this or buy that. 


The abolition of development charges 
cleared a major blunder of postwar legisla- 
tion ; and there seemed hope that this was a 
foretaste of greater freedom in this respect 
and a recognition that the whole machinery 
of planning control was too complex and too 
costly. There is now before Parliament, how- 
ever, still another Town and Country 
Planning Bill and two more major Bills 
affecting property. Had these Bills and their 
postwar predecessors been enacted 30 years 
earlier there would have been no Coventry 
ae Corner House and no Cumberland 

otel. 


NEED FOR MORE LIBERAL TAXATION 
ALLOWANCES 


For some years past, chairmen of com- 
panies have been drawing attention, with 
increasing emphasis, to the need, if industry 
is to be maintained, for more liberal taxation 
allowances on capital expended in the pur- 
chase of plant and equipment either for re- 
placement or for extension. This year the 
Chancellor is taking the first step to meet a 
situation which has been a growing threat 
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to the future of industry, and we 
thankful for this. © prosper; 
classes in the country is depend: 
ed output, and whatever 
contributions of labour and m, 


that increase, it cannot be secure: 


equipment is not maintained at 
of efficiency. We can only hoy: 
relief will be given in subsequ: 
there is great need of it. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF ENTERP 
LOYALTY 


At the close of the company’s «\ 
it is natural to look back a itr): 
forward. The business began 
became a public company in | 
October of the latter year, the | 
was opened at 213 Piccadilly . 
today—modernised but still pr 
familiar white and gold shop | 
has become so distinctive a feat: 
London and in many provincia! to 
the years, the company has sh: 
growth‘ and progress to its present 
and it has been greatly indebted 
loyalty and enterprise of its stafl 
which success would have been 
We feel that we have countered th 


in so large a staff the individual ; 


mere cog in the machine. Ou: 
have always had the right of dir 
“those at the top,” and I believe 
done much to strengthen the good 
that have existed for so long. The: 
some 3,000 employees with ove: 


service, and they have set a very h 


dard of loyalty and efficiency v 
who, comparatively, are newcom: 
do emulate. I am sure you will » 
me in expressing to all of them a 
of their efforts, their loyalty 
enterprise. 


HALL TELEPHONE 


ACCESSORIES 


EXPANDING ORDER BOOK 


The twenty-sixth annual gener! 


of Hall Telephone Accessories Lim 


held on June Ilth in London, 
Hon Oscar M. Guest, chairn 
managing director, presiding. 


The following is an extract from ! 


? 


lated statement for the year 1955 


The accounts show a net profit o! 
which compares with {£63,261 for 
vious year. Your directors recom 


payment of a dividend for 1953 of | 
amount as we have paid for many yc 


namely, 10 per cent (less tax). 
During the first half of the year \ 


enced a considerable slackening of | 


a number of our customers were 


reduce their demands upon us, \ 
accounted for some reduction in pro! 
ing the second half of the year orcc's from 
customers increased, and our of 


continues to show expansion. 


For the British post office we contnuc 
manufacture telephone coin colle 


postage stamp machines. These are 
plied to overseas administrations. 


We have recently completed a consis 


able order for platform ticke' 
for British Railways, who arc 
our type of machine. We hav- 
developed two new types of co: 
commodity-vending machines, wh: 
reason to hope will be successful 


is for the sale of packets of cho 


other commodities. The second : 
sale of refrigerated soft drinks in 


The report was adopted. 
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ALLEN WEST AND 
COMPANY 


CREDITABLE RESULTS 


uk M. W. H. LANCASTER ON HEAVY 


TAXATION 


fth annual general meeting of 


{ Company, Limited, was held 


at Brighton, Mr M. W. H. 
iC, FCA (the 


chairman), 


g is his circulated address : 
itlemen, I now have pleasure 
re you the accounts for the 
uary 31, 1954. 


profit is less than last year by 
, I then said, last year was a 

way and we cannot expect 
s each year. The reason for 
fits is a slight reduction in 


bability of which I forecast last 


ised to be able to say that this 
not appear to be progressive. 


n investments are down by 
largely due to our associated 
y reducing its dividend. Taxa- 
£19,000, due entirely to the 
sment. The net profit, after 
taxation and all charges, is 
100, to a figure of £338,000. 


African and Canadian com- 
ver had their capital. structure 
cir formation, and we decided 


uld be carried out in order to 


pective balance sheets look 
This reconstruction in- 


vuth African company making 
abonus issue of £80,000. To suit local condi- 
uth African company have 


year from their general 


their appropriation account 


vide the necessary funds. The 


bonus issue will then be met through the 


count, and not by a straight 
e general reserve to the issued 

The parent company owns 
of the South African com- 


BENEFIT OF “ PLOUGH BACK” POLICY 


to deal with the fits of 
transferring £200,000 to 


*, paying a dividend of 15 per 


> tax, which will cost £96,000 
s of 24 per cent, less income 
ost £16,000, 


' “ plough back ” followed by 


together with the present 


quid position, enables us to pay this bonus, 
fn though the 


profit has fallen. At the 
must be remembered that 
yvees have been awarded 
icreases, stockholders have 
for some time. 


The unappropriated surplus that we carry 
year is £218,000, which is 
p00 greater than last year, but it includes 


Uansfer from the South African general 
serve of £400 ) 


already mentioned. 


PLANT IN EX¢ ELLENT CONDITION 


ed during the year £71,000 
_ have written off by way 
74,000. Our plant is in 


he { “on and is really modern. 
= trechold a" and buildings have been 
wr by £125,000, of which £100,000 
t €xpended on our mew factory in 


hich is now ¢ te and 
conditions for the South 
better in every possible 


the Moulsecoomb No. 3 wae : 
mentioned last year. y, which I 


I am pleased to say that we have managed 
to get the stock reduced because this item 
had increased very considerably over the 
recent years. It may, however, be that we 


Tissoe it down to this figure of 


TAXATION 


You will see that our ability to future 
taxation is the gigantic figure of £439,000, 
and whilst I am talking of taxation I think I 
ought to tell you that we paid hard cash 
to the Inland Revenue during the year 
amouning to £436,000 and we collected, 
free of charge to the Revenue, but at 
considerable expense to us, £96,000 from 
our employees. 

_ During the year approximately 27,000 
incidents and cases of illness were treated 
by the doctors and nurses of our welfare 
department, without charge, nearly half of 


these not being attributable to their 
occupation. 


During the year we co-opted to the board 
Mr John Hall, who has been with us about 
thirty years, and has travelled abroad exten- 
sively on the company’s business. This 
follows our policy of arranging for continuity 
of directors as well as departmental heads, by 
promotion from existing personnel where 
suitable. 


Our relations with our employees remain 
excellent, and to conclude I would like to 
thank all those of our staff and workpeople 
who have assisted in producing the very 
creditable results shown by the accounts now 
before you. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


F. FRANCIS AND SONS 


The fifty-third annual ordinary general 
meeting of F. Francis and Sons Limited was 
held on June 14th in London, Mr John Ismay 
(the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

The balance of profit for the year, includ- 
ing dividends from subsidiary companies, 
amounts to £185,305. Taxation provision 
requires £61,500, leaving an available sum of 
£123,805. Your directors have again trans- 
ferred £50,000 to general reserve and now 
recommend a final dividend of 17} per cent 
on the ordinary share capital, making a total 
of 224 per cent, an increase of 2} per cent 
on the previous year. 

The net profit of the group, after providing 
for taxation, amounts to £136,231, and this 
includes, for the first time, trading results of 
the subsidiaries acquired in November, 1952 
(covering a period of approximately 13 
months). 

Your board has decided to increase the 
issued capital of the company by a further 
£300,000, by the creation of 1,200,000 5s. 
ordinary shares, and at the same time it 1s 
our intention to apply to the Capital Issues 
Committee for permission to make a one-for- 
two scrip issue which will require a total 
of 750,000 new ordinary shares. As we have 
only available at the moment 500,000 
unissued ordinary shares the balance will have 
to’ come out of the new shares to be created. 


It is not proposed to issue any of the 
balance at the presemt time. 

Addressing the meeting, the chairman 
announced that the CIC consent had now 
been received and notices convemng an ant 
ordinary general meeting would be dispatche 
before the end of the month. 


he report was adopted. 
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WILMOT-BREEDEN 
(HOLDINGS) 


RECORD OUTPUT AND SALES 
TURNOVER 


The fifth annual general meeting of 
Wilmot-Breeden (Holdings) Limited was 
held on June 14th in Birmingham, Mr D. L. 
Breeden (chairman and joint managing 
director) presiding. 


_ The following is an extract from his 
circulated review : 


Production for 1953 was a record, both in 
terms of physical output and of sales turn- 
over. The demands for the company’s pro- 
ducts increased very rapidly during the year. 
As a result our manufacturing resources 
were extended to the full, in spite of capital 
expenditure on new plant which was greater 
than in any previous yeas. 


At the same time, production of © coi1- 
ponents for the aircraft industry continued 
to expand, and it is anticipated that during 
1954 this group of products will again in- 
crease its contribution to the sales turnover 
of the company. 


The efforts of our main customers in the 
motor industry to establish permanent 
markets overseas have been so succesful that 
they are clearly anticipating an even greater 
demand for British cars and laying plans to 
meet it. In order to keep in step with 
these developments, it will be necessary to 
maintain our present high rate of capital 
expenditure in new plant, particularly for the 
extension of automatic processes. 


We are continuing to increase our facilities 
for development and research, directed partly 
to improving our existing products and the 
methods of manufacturing them, and partly 
to the development of new products and 
manufacturing techniques for the future. 

The outlook for 1954 is favourable, and 
there is no sign of any slackening-off in the 
demand for the company’s products. Men- 
tion should be made, however, of the con- 
tinuing need for reductions in costs referred 
to in my last review. At the same time there 
are signs that with the recent increases in 
wages, corresponding rises in the price of 
raw materials are on the way. 


FINANCIAL REVIEW 


The consolidated profit and loss account 
shows a net income from all sources of 
£730,397 (against £575,378 for the previous 
year), after setting aside £164,951 (against 
£151,861 for the previous year) for deprecia- 
tion and obsolescence, and £50,000 (against 
the same amount for the previous year) to- 
wards the increased cost of replacing fixed 
assets. 


Taxation of £517,591 is made up of income 
tax £393,268, profits tax £65,000, and excess 
profits levy £80,000—less an overprovision 
in previous years of £20,677. After taxation, 
the amount available for distribution is 
£212,806. 


The directors recommend a final dividend 
of 10.54 per cent (less income tax at 9s. in 
the £) on the ordinary shares as increased 
by the bonus issue made on March 19, 1954. 
This will absorb £48,695 and make a total 
distribution for the year to the ordinary 
shareholders of 164 per cent on the increased 
capital. After payment of these dividends, 
the balance unappropriated in the consoli- 
dated profit and loss account is £695,822. 

Current assets of £3,051,475 exceed 
curremt liabilities by £1,692,553, which is 
an improvement of £93,517 during the. 
year. 

The report was adopted. 
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NATIONAL, BANK OF 
GREECE AND ATHENS 


THE GENERAL MEETING OF 
SHAREHOLDERS 


MR COSTI ELIASCO’S STATEMENT 


The first ordinary general meeting of the 
National Bank of Greece and Athens was 
held on May 15, 1954. The Governor of 
the Bank, Mr Costi Eliasco, read the report 
on the activities of the bank during the period 
of ten months ending December 31, 1953, 
that it has been operating since its establish- 
ment on February 28, 1953, following the 
amalgamation of the National Bank of Greece 
and the Bank of Athens. 


This period, said Mr Eliasco, was charac- 
terised by the effort to rehabilitate, revive and 
balance Greek economy through the policy 
prepared and, ever since, strictly followed by 
the Government of Marshal Papagos. “ The 
successful currency reform of April 9,” said 
the Governor, “ which did away with the 
various difficulties and obstacles that con- 
fronted the economy of the country, the sub- 
stantial curtailment of unnecessary expenses, 
as well as an exceptionally favourable agri- 
cultural production, have been the most im- 
portant events, and may be considered as a 
turning point in the economic life of Greece. 
These developments have resulted in favour- 
able conditions which have contributed to the 
establisiment of economic equilibrium and 
stability, as well as to the more normal and 
smooth functioning of the whole machinery 
of the Greek economy.” 

The result of the policy applied by the 
Government, and the gradual return of con- 
fidence in the currency, as outlined in greater 
detail in Mr Eliasco’s report, have greatly 
contributed towards a more regular function- 
ing of the money market, which, in its turn, 
has helped much to promote a rational 
development of the country. The main con- 
tributory factor, however, was the increase 
in loans and advances made by banks, and 
especially the change in the source of the 
loan funds, which has resulted in a definite 
improvement of their quality. Mr Eliasco 
continued, “while loans and advances to 
trade and industry out of the bank’s own 
funds increased by 330,500 million drachmae, 
those derived from the Bank of Greece 
amounted to 87,400 million. It is characteris- 
tic in this connection that while advances of 
the National Bank of Greece and Athens, and 
its predecessors, made from their own funds 
increased in 1953 by 264,700 million 
drachmae, those granted from funds of the 
Bank of Greece were reduced by 59,400 mil- 
lion drachmae. These changes were due to 
the fact that a much larger portion than 
formerly of private, or rather commercial 
savings, found their way to the banks in the 
form of deposits, which increased from 1,157 
milliard drachmae on December 31, 1952, to 
1,898 milliard on December 31, 1953, i.e., by 
64 per cent.” 


Under these general economic and credit 
conditions. the efforts of the Administration 
of the National Bank of Greece and Athens 
turned, on the one hand, to the rehabilitation 
and reorganisation of the Institution ; and, on 
the other, to the expansion of its participation 
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in the economic development of the country. 
A careful investigation of the ‘nature of the 
Bank’s advances led to the conclusion that it 
was necessary to entrust to separate depart- 
ments the granting and supervision of credits 
to commercial enterprises and to industries. 
The services and activities of the Bank in 
their new form, referred to by Mr Eliasco, 
find their clearest expression in the balance 
sheet of December 31, 1953, which shows 
that from a total of 3,364 milliard drachmae 
advanced to Greek economy, not including 
the accounts of the branches abroad (as 
against 2,780 milliard drachmae on February 
27, 1953, representing total advances of the 
two predecessor banks before their antalgama- 
tion), an amount of 1,309 milliard drachmae 
was allocated to trade and 2,054 milliard 
drachmae to industry. These figures point to 
the importance and the extent of the financial 
assistance granted to these two branches of 
the economy, and particularly to industry, 
which makes the National Bank of Greece 
and Athens the real industrial bank in the 
country. 


Gross earnings for 1953 amounted to 
323.881 million drachmae, and net profits 
to 14,263 million drachmae, allowing the 
distribution of a dividend of 400,000 
drachmae per share, or 12,146,400,000 


drachmae in all. 


After paying tribute to the loyal and 
efficient service rendered by the staff; Mr 
Eliasco, in conclusion, said: “ Should the 
favourable prospects for the sectors men- 
tioned above continue to prevail, all those 
who are concerned with the banking and 
economic programme will eventually realise 
that the decision of the Government under 
Marshal Papagos to establish the new Bank 
has contributed in a positive manner towards 
the progress and prosperity of Greece.” 


THE BAH LIAS RUBBER 
ESTATES, LIMITED 


SIR ERIC MILLER’S SPEECH 


The forty-third annual general meeting 
The Bah Lias Rubber Estates, Limited, was 
held on June 16th in London. 


Sir Eric Miller, the chairman, in the course 
of his speech, said: The 1952-53 crop of our 
three estates in Sumatra was approximately 
74 per cent more than that for 1951-52 and 
the highest since the war. 


The report of the last meeting of the 
Rubber Study Group, held in Colombo, 
stressed the need for replanting as a means 
of strengthening the competitive position of 
natural rubber vis-a-vis synthetics. In our 
own case, more than half the planted areas 
carry trees over 30 years old, but we cannot 
contemplate any large-scale replanting unless 
and until we are assured of adequate security 
and duration of tenure and are satisfied that 
conditions generally in Indonesia afford the 
prospect of obtaining in due course a fair 
return on the substantial outlay that would 
be involved. 

The “balance from trading account,” 
before taxation, is £92,873 (previous year 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 


Applications are invited for a post of ASSISTANT LECTURER in dts EDINBURGH AND EAST OF SOOTLAND 
ECONOMIC STATISTICS, to begin duties on October 1, 1954. Appli- 

cations from persons about to graduate will be considered, Salary 
scale £450 x £25 — £500, with F.S.S.U. provision and family allowance, 


AGRICULTURE 


Assistant in Department of Economics, in either ap la degree 
or Marketing and Co-operation. Candidates shou! 
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£167,618), out of which we have 
£14,748 for depreciation on buildiagglgmens 
nery and plant. Then there is the swineae 
new Indonesian Government |«\ 


es y of 66 
cent on profit and similar remittances x 
a number of other postwar impositions ig 
Indonesia, this is of retroactive effect, for it 


applies to all remittances made since March 


1954, including those in respect of finane: 
periods ended before that date. It js nad 
paradoxical that the Indonesian Government, 
whilst seeking to attract new investment from 


oversea, should discriminate 


, a SO unfairly 
against existing foreign enterprises, especially 
as these are responsible for such a large pro- 
portion of Indonesia’s foreign exchange carn. 


ings. We still await permission to effect a 
remittance in respect of 1952-53 and can now 
only hope to receive about £24,000 after pay- 
ing the equivalent of approximately £16,000 
by way of levy and £37,500 of Indonesian 
company tax, in addition to export duties 
equivalent to £41,000 charged to trading 
account. 


In these circumstances members will » 
the wisdom of our having taken an interey 
some 2] years ago in the growing of mubbe 
in the Federation of Malaya. We ha 
received a 30 per cent dividend from Kuk 
Rubber Estate Limited, the gross amou 
payable on our 76 per cent holding bein 
£27,930, from which Malayan income tax q 
£8,379 had to be deducted. 


The recommended dividend of 10 per cx 
less income tax, is the same as for the ty 
preceding years, and £25,000 has been trans 
ferred to general reserve. 


RECOVERY IN PRICE 


There has been a welcome recovery in th 
price of rubber from the low point of 16d.1 
which it had fallen in March. The statistic 
position is in better balance ; USA manufic 
turers have to book their requirements of GRY 
ninety days ahead with the RFC, but the 
has been no large-scale forward business 1 
natural rubber, with the result that there d 
a fairly steady day-to-day inquiry for ne 
shipment. The GSA have revised their rot 
tion policy and if this is strictly adhered t 
there should be less room for complaif 
The recession in USA business activity } 
had some effect on their sales of automobile 
but the tyre-replacement business has take 
a seasonal upturn resulting in a reduction ( 
inventories. The use of latex foam upna 
stery is growing apace, on its merits, and th 
offtake of rubber in this form is a welcom 
addition to the traditional outlets for ® 
commodity. 


I hope you have all read Lord Bailliew 
speech to the members of the Dunlop Rubdbe 
Company which appeared in yesterda 
papers, for it contains much of interest a 
encouragement to the producing side of ti 
industry. | 

The long-term trend clearly indicates 
expanding use for rubber, and 1! would 
great relief to the board of this company | 
the Indonesian Government would : 
their policies to the obvious needs “" 
section of the industry operaung mm 
territories. 


The report and accounts were :dopted. 


OLLEGE& | 
sae st of Rese 
invite applications for pot Manage? 


roferably 


Initial salary according to qualifications, Further particulars should 
be obtained from the Registrar, to whom applications (3 copies) 
should be sent by July 31, 1954, 


WELL-ESTABLISHED INDUSTRIAL COMPANY requires a 
he Chartered Accountant, with costing experience, age 30 to 35 
years. The post calls for strong personality and drive. A salary 
of up to £1,500 per annum is offered, but the successful applicant is 
expected to reach £3,000 within five or six years.—Ful! particulars of 
qualifications an@ experience should be sent in confidence to Box 582, 





Agriculture or Economics or Agricultural Economics, | 






some post-graduate experience. ae ber 
The post is tenable for period of three years from See ddit 
1954, and carries a fixed salary of £400 per annum, plus Pe 


Pos Inivé 
£40. It is a condition of appointment that subjec' to Un 
approval the candidate works towards a higher degre 
Further information and forms of application from | i 
George Square, Edinburgh, with whom applications 510 
within two weeks of appearance of advertisement. 
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